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OFFICERS  FOR   1909-1910 


President — Brown  Ayres 
University  of  Tennessee 

Vice-President — M.  H.  Buckham 

University  of  Vermont 

Vice-President  (ex-officio) — Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

Secretary-Treasurer — George  Emory  Fellows 
University  of  Maine 

Executive  Committee — The  above  officers  and 

Edmund  J.  James 
University  of  Illinois 

F.  B.  Gault, 
University  of  South  Dakota 


PROGRAM 

10  A.  M.,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1909. 


Opening  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Association, 
President  Schurman. 


Discussion  of  last  year's  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomenclature, 

special  order,  by  vote  of  the  Association. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

Papers  and  Discussions 

Should  tuition  be  free  in  State  Universities?  Should  there  be  a 
tuition  charge  for  those  outside  of  the  State? — President 
W.  L.  Bryan.     (Discussed  by  Dean  Hutchins). 

What  influence  should  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  on 
entrance  requirements  for  State  Universities. — President 
James  H.  Baker. 

How  can  the  Educational  interests  of  the  State  be  correlated 
with  the  Universities,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
administration  and  advancement  of  Educational  matters. — 
President  Geo.  E.  MacLean. 

Problems  arising  from  students'  social,  and  other  affairs  outside 
of  college  work. — President  E.  A.  Alderman. 

The  best  manner  in  which  the  executive  of  a  University  can 
employ  time  and  put  forth  effort. — President  Babcock. 

When  the  State  Normal  School  is  one  of  the  Schools  of  the  State 
University,  and  called  by  law  also  the  School  of  Education, 
are  there  Educational  objections  to  the  school  offering  a 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  provided  the  course  in- 
cludes all  of  the  subjects  usually  given  for  such  a  degree, 
and  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  school  is  equal  to  that 
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for  admission  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — President 
Cyrus  Nbrthrup. 

Academic  freedom  from  the  Trustees'  point  of  view  President 
Purinton. 

The  maintenance  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  State 
University,  in  competition  with  Professional  and  Technical 
Collegi  in  the  same  Institution.  (Symposium  5  minutes 
each.)  Presidents  Nbrthrup,  Van  Hise,  Hill,  G.  K.  Mac- 
lean. 

The  proper  <  Organization  of  the  State  Scientific  work  of  the  State 
University-  Chancellor  Frank  Strong. 

What  should  be  the  duties  of  Deans. — Chancellor  Avery. 

Male  and  female  instructors.  —  President  C.  ().  Merica. 

1  lynamic  possibilities  of  the  catechetic  method  of  instruction. — 
President  Buckham. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities  in  State  Universities. — Professor 
Brandon. 

Retiring  Allowances  to  Professors  in  State  Universities  under 
the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation   -President  Pritchett. 

The  relation  of  the  Administration  of  the  University  to  student 
life  outside  the  class  room. — President  Barrow. 

The  Dormitory  System.—  President  Boyd. 

Honor  courses  as  the  basis  of  special  honors. — President  J.  A. 
MacLean. 

The  State  University  and  flu  High  School. —  President  Duni- 
uay. 

The  State  University's  duty  to  the  public  High  School  and  how- 
it  should  he  performed. — President  Hill. 

A  20th  century  curriculum  of  liberal  education  for  Freshman 
and   Sophomore  years.     President  James 

Should  a  University  be  located  in  a  large  city  or  in  a  small  one, 
in  the  Capital  City,  or  elsewhere?— President  Fellows. 

Should  a  Colleg<  President  attempt  1>\  speeches  or  published 
letters  to  influence  public  opinion  on  tin-  subject  of  Stau- 
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wide  or  Nation  wide  prohibition? — President  Thompson. 
(Discussed  by  Presidents  Tillman  and  Evans.) 

Can  public  Universities  legally  give  instruction  that  is  not  only 
religious  but  Christian? — Chancellor  Strong. 

The  desirability  of  adopting  the  plan,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
in  force  in  Italy  for  the  selection  of  Professors  in  Italian 
Universities. — President  James. 

The  appointment  and  promotion  of  young  men  in  the  Faculty, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  if  possible  principles  or 
methods  satisfactory  both  to  the  University  and  the  young 
man.  With  from  six  to  ten  men  in  a  given  department, 
what  prospects  has  the  young  man  and  what  obligations 
rest  upon  the  University? — President  Van  Hise. 

The  limitations  of  Universities,  raising  the  general  question  of 
limiting  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  view  of  necessary 
limitation  of  funds. — President  Abercrombie. 

The  regulation  of  charges  made  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty  for  work  outside  of  their  schedule. — President 
Gault. 

Policy  of  granting  Honorary  Degrees  by  State  Universities. — 
President  J.  B-  Stubbs. 


CONSTITUTION 


The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in 
all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions 
and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work 
the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Name. — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The 
National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership. — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include: 

(1).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part 
upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  congress  to  the  states  upon 
their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly 
known  as  Seminary  or  University  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Representation. —  Bvery  institution  recognized  as  a  member 
of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each 
meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  ex- 
cepting the  right  to  vote. 
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Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers. — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meeting, 
a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with  their 
respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same  time  elect 
two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers  above  named,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall 
be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The 
President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected 
with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  President 
of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Meetings. — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks  notice  of  the  same  is 
given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  consti- 
tution: 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institution  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 
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"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be 
offered  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie-  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
require  for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article  "Name," 
insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2: 

.'!.  Such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may 
elect. 

I.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are-  members  of  the  Association." 


The    Following  Institutions  are    Members  of  the   Association: 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  President. 

University    of    Arizona,    Tucson,    Ariz.,    K.    C.    Babcock, 
President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  J.  M.  Tillman, 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Janus  II.  Baker, 
President . 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  l'la.,  A.  A.  Murphee, 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  C.  Barrow, 
President. 
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University  of  Idaho,   Moscow,   Idaho,  James  A.   MacLean, 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  E.  J.  James,  President. 

Indiana    University,    Bloomington,     Ind.,    W.    L.     Bryan, 
President. 

State   University  of   Iowa,    Iowa   City,    Iowa,   G.    E-    Mac- 
Lean,  President. 

University    of    Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,    Frank    Strong, 
President. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  J.  K.  Patterson, 
President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  T.  D.  Boyd, 
President. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  G.  E.  Fellows,  President. 

University  of  Michigan,   Ann   Arbor,   Mich.,   Henry   Burns 
Hutchins,  Acting  President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cyrus  Northrop, 
President. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  A.  A.  Kincannon, 
Chancellor. 

University     of     Missouri,     Columbia,     Mo.,   A.    Ross     Hill, 
President. 

University  of    Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.,  C.    O.    Duniway, 
President. 

University    of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,    Neb.,    Samuel    Avery, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  J.  E-  Stubbs,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  E.  D. 
MacOueen  Gray,  President. 

Cornell  University,   Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Schurman,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  North   Carolina,   Chapel    Hill,   N.   C,   F.    P. 
Venable,  President. 
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University   of   North    Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.,  Frank 
McVey,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  W.  O.  Thompson, 
President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  G.  P.  Benton,  President. 

University    of    Oklahoma,    Norman,    Okla.,    A.    G.    Evans, 
President. 

University   of   Oregon,    Eugene,    Oregon,    P.    L.    Campbell, 
President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  S.  C.  Mitchell, 
President. 

University  of  South   Dakota,   Vermillion,   S.    Dak.,   F.    B. 
Gault,  President. 

University  of    Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown    Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  S.  E.  Mezes,  President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah,  J.    T.    Kings- 
bury, President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  M.   H.   Buckham, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  E-  A.  Alderman, 
President. 

University   of   Washington,    Seattle,    Wash.,    T.    F.    Kane, 
President. 

West    Virginia    University,    Morgantown,    W.    Va.,    D.    B. 
Purinton,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis.,  C.   R.   Van  Hise, 
President. 

University    of  Wyoming,     Laramie,    Wyo.,    C.  O.   Meriea, 
President. 

Special   members   who   were   elected   according   to   Amend- 
ment 4: 
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Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  Chancellor  The  Miller  School,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


MINUTES 


Fourteenth  Annual    Meeting   of   the   National    Association   of 

State  Universities,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Faculty  Room, 

Harvard  University),  October  8-9,  1909 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Jacob 
Gould  Sehurman,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  The 
following  members  were  present  during  the  session : 

Alston  Ellis,  President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens. 

W.  L.  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Professor  G.  A.  Wauchope,  representing  President  S.  C. 
Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
University. 

F.  B.  Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence. 

Frank  McVey,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
University. 

K.  C.  Babcock,  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 

Edmund  J.  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

C.  R.  Van  Eiise,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison. 

F.  A.  Birge,  Dean  of  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
Universitv    of    Wisconsin. 
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J.  K.  Patterson,  President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

D.    B.    Purinton,    President   of    West   Virginia    University, 
Morgan  town. 

Henry  Burns  Hutchins,  Acting  President  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

G.  E-  MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

A.    Ross    Hill,    President    of    the    University     of    Missouri, 
Columbia. 

J.  E-  Stubbs,  President  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

A.  G.  Evans,  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

J.  M.  Tillman,  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

James  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
Orono. 

Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

C.  O.  Duniway,  President  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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S.  E.  Mezes,  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Professor  Edward  K.  Graham,  representing  President  F.  P. 
Venable  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Governor  Wilson,  of  Kentucky,  representing  the  University 
of  Kentucky 

E.  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.     J.  E.  McClintock. 

A.  A.  Kincannon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
University,  Miss. 

E.  D.  MacQueen  Gray,  President  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

H.  M.  Stevens,  representing  President  B.  I.  Wheeler  of  the 
University  of  California,   Berkeley. 

James  M.  Page,  representing  President  E.  A.  Alderman  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Edgar  Ewing,  Brandon,  Acting  President  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  O. 

Guests:  James  Bryce,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College;   Faulkner,  President  of  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Secretary  read  communications  from  Chancellor  David 
C.  Barrow,  of  Georgia,  and  President  E.  A.  Alderman  of  Virginia. 

The  President:  There  is  a  report  from  the  Executive 
Committee  which  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  present. 

The  Secretary  :  The  Executive  Committee  desires  to  present 
its  reeommendaton  to  the  association  concerning  an  evening 
session,  and  the  Committee  recommends  a  session  this  evening. 
The  Association  may  take  such  action  on  that  recommendation 
as  it  may  desire.  Shall  we  await  that  action  before  any  other 
report? 

A  Member:  I  move  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be 
accepted  and  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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The  Secretary:  Another  item  of  business  is  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  membership  of  the 
Association.  There  were  two  applications  for  membership 
which  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  One  of 
them  has  been  acted  on  as  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  case  whatever ; 
that  is,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  the  last 
State  University  of  the  whole  number  in  the  Union  to  make 
application,  and  the  credentials  of  the  institution  have  been 
examined  carefully  by  the  Executive  Committee.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  the  State  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  Committee  recommends  its  membership. 

The  President:  What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of  your 
Executive  Committee?     Shall  this  recommendation  be  adopted. 

Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  be  admitted. 

The  Secretary:  President  Mitchell  sends  as  his  delegate 
to  this  meeting,  Professor  Wauchope.  (Professor  Wauchope 
rises) — This  is  Professor  Wauchope  and  he  represents  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 

The  President  :  The  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  in  the  city,  and  I  move  that  he  be  invited  to  sit  with  us — 
President  Faulkner. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

President  Patterson  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  gentle- 
man representing  one  of  the  State  Universities  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Governor  Wilson  of  Kentucky,  who 
comes  here  to  represent  the  State  University  as  principal,  I 
being  alternate.     (Laughter). 

The  President:  (Welcoming  Governor  Wilson)  The  Uni- 
versity has  two  delegates. 

I  want  to  crave  your  indulgence,  gentlemen,  if  I  bore  you. 
I  have  written  an  address  that  is  too  long  for  the  occasion,  but 
I  am  going  to  strike  out  some  of  it  and  ask  for  leave  to  print, 
and  I  hope  that  although  what  remains  is  longer  than  it  ought 
to  be  you  will  indulge  me. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Cornell  University 


Some   Problems    of   Our    Universities  —  State    and 

Endowed 


The  present  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  has  been  convoked  at  this  unusual  time  and  still 
more  unusual  place  to  enable  its  members  to  attend  on  the 
same  occasion  the  formal  ceremonies  of  inaugurating  Dr. 
Lowell  as  President  of  Harvard  University.  The  members  of 
the  Association  will,  I  am  sure,  recognize  that  their  officers  have 
acted  with  propriety  in  paying  this  compliment  to  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  of  American  universities. 

The  circumstances  of  the  meeting  naturally  suggest  a  theme 
for  your  President's  address.  This  is  an  association  of  State 
universities.  Harvard  is  a  privately  endowed  'university, 
independent  of  State  control.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  state  and  privately  endowed 
universities  respectively  and  also  some  of  the  more  urgent 
problems  which  press  on  them  in  common  for  solution  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  is  a  third  group  of  universities — the 
denominational — about  which  something  must  be  said  at  the 
outset. 
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DENOMINATIONAL   UNIVERSITIES 

Denominational  institutions  owe  their  existence  and  in  the 
main  their  continued  support  to  the  enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
benevolence  of  religious  sects  by  which  with  varying  degrees 
of  scholastic  independence  they  are  all  in  the  last  resort  regulated 
and  controlled.  But  the  supreme  object  of  the  denomination 
does  not  coincide  with  the  supreme  object  of  the  university, 
whose  province  is  knowledge  and  whose  method  is  the  free, 
unfettered,  and  unbiased  search  after  truth.  The  pursuit  of 
this  method,  as  the  history  of  the  progress  of  science  and 
philosophy  all  too  painfully  demonstrates,  has  constantly 
brought  the  university  into  collision  with  the  church  whenever 
a  new  vista  of  truth  was  opened  up  or  the  narrow  horizon  of 
human  knowledge  pushed  back  a  little  into  the  realm  of  the 
unknown.  As  a  consequence  there  has  developed  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  university  cannot,  without 
abandoning  its  own  constitutive  idea,  be  subject  to  any  control 
whatever  from  the  side  of  the  church.  Absolute  independence 
is  the  supreme  condition  of  intellectual  activity.  A  denomina- 
tional university,  therefore,  is,  in  a  last  analysis,  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  It  could  never  flourish  among  a  people  like 
the  French  who  push  all  premises  to  their  logical  conclusions 
and  feel  unhappy  if  the  last  obscure  residuum  of  a  complex 
conception  is  not  dragged  out  of  its  hiding  place  and  exhibited 
to  the  clear  light  of  day.  This  is  what  makes  government  so 
difficult  in  France;  for  government  is  largely  a  matter  of 
compromises.  We  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  succeed  in 
government  because  among  other  things  we  have  a  genius  for 
compromise.  The  same  genius  follows  us — sometimes  for 
good,  often  for  evil — into  other  domains  of  life;  and  it  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  development  amongst  us  of  denom- 
inational universities,  which  early  conditions  in  New  England 
naturally  called  into  existence.  The  denomination  has  supreme 
control  over  its  university,  but  it  has  not  pushed  that  control 
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to  the  extreme  limit.  And  the  denominational  university 
has  responded  to  this  attitude  of  toleration  by  moderating  its 
zeal  in  the  discovery  or  dissemination  of  new  truths  in  fields 
which  had  already  been  pre-empted  by  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.  Of  course,  in  a  world  of  universal  compensations, 
the  parties  to  this  compromise  have  had  to  pay  for  it.  And 
the  price  paid  by  the  denominational  university  has  been  heavy 
enough. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
The  state  supported  universities  are  governed  by  boards 
of  regents  or  curators  or  trustees,  who  are  in  some  cases  elected 
by  the  people  and  in  others  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  this  arrangement  har- 
monizes with  the  idea  of  a  university. 

No  one  would  pretend  that  the  governing  board  of  a  state 
university  is  committed  to  any  dogmas  like  the  articles  of  faith 
of  a  religious  denomination.  Yet  there  are  possibilities  of 
oppression  or  restriction  for  the  university  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  people  may  elect,  or  the  governor  appoint, 
regents  (or  trustees)  not  only  who  belong  to  a  particular 
political  party,  but  because  they  belong  to  it.  They  may  be 
all  republicans  or  all  democrats,  or  all  of  some  other  political 
stripe.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  has  ever  actually 
occurred  in  any  of  the  many  states  which  now  have  state 
universities  and  in  most  of  them  it  would  be  impossible.  But 
I  make  the  extreme  supposition  in  order  that  we  may  clearly 
realize  the  force  of  the  objection  I  am  endeavoring  to  describe. 
Hen-  then  is  a  board  of  regents  made  up  wholly  of  men  who 
belong  to  one  political  party  and  because  they  belong  to  it. 
How  will  the  idea  of  the  university  fare  in  the  hands  of  such 
political  partisans? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  that  question  I  must  crave 
your  indulgence  while  I  describe  another  hypothetical  situation. 
The  university  is  not  the  only  public  institution  supported  by 
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the  state.  There  are  many  others,  including,  for  example, 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  asylums  for  the  insane.  These 
institutions  are  also  controlled  and  administered  by  boards  of 
managers,  who  are  generally  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  same  practical  considera- 
tions which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  republican  or  a 
democratic  board  of  regents  for  the  state  university  necessi- 
tated also  the  appointment  of  a  republican  or  a  democratic 
board  of  managers  for  the  state  insane  asylum.  How  will 
these  political  partisans  administer  the  trust  and  care  for  the 
unfortunate  wards  committed  to  them  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state? 

To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer  it.  These  men  will 
perform  their  public  duties  like  any  other  American  citizens 
who  might  have  been  selected  to  undertake  them.  With  one 
exception,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  moment,  the 
fact  that  the  managers  are  all  of  one  political  party  will  make 
no  difference  in  their  administration  of  the  asylum.  Whether 
of  one  political  party  or  more,  or  of  no  political  party,  the 
managers  in  any  event  will  desire  to  conduct  the  public  business 
committed  to  them  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  economy. 
And  the  members  of  the  board,  however  constituted,  would 
always  feel  that  this  is  what  the  public  expected  of  them. 
Even  a  board  composed  entirely  of  members  of  one  political 
party  would  not  consciously  and  deliberately  defy  or  ignore 
that  expectation.  But  such  a  board  is  always  exposed  to  one 
temptation  which  cannot  arise  in  a  board  differently  con- 
stituted. A  board  wholly  republican  or  wholly  democratic 
is  pretty  sure  to  select  such  officers  or  employees  as  it  appoints 
from  its  own  political  camp  and  perhaps  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  political  leaders;  and  the  favoritism  which  leads  to 
the  appointment  of  such  candidates  is  apt  to  protect  them 
afterwards  against  the  just  and  salutary  penalties  that  should 
be  inflicted  for  neglect  of  duty  or  incompetency  in  office.     In 
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this  way  the  administration  of  a  state  asylum  may  be  seriously 
impaired,  if  the  managers  be  entirely  of  one  political  party. 
And  to  some  extent,  this  danger  is  imminent  when  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  managers  are  of  the  same  political  party.  In 
the  best  administered  asylums  the  danger  is  avoided  by  having 
all  appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and  hold- 
ing him  responsible  for  the  results. 

DANGER   OF  POLITICS 

This  example  enables  us  to  measure  the  danger  to  which  a 
state  university  may  be  exposed  from  a  board  of  regents  who 
are  political  partisans.  The  vital  point  is  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments. If  the  board  on  its  own  motion  makes  appointments, 
thev  will  be  made  on  political  grounds  or  on  other  grounds 
foreign  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  university,  and  the  institution 
might  as  well  close  its  doors.  It  has  a  name  to  live,  but  it  is 
dead.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  board  acts  only  on  nominations 
made  by  the  president,  and  if  before  making  nominations  the 
president  (who  if  he  thinks  of  anything  but  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  profanes  his  high  office)  also  consults  and  advises 
with  the  dean  and  members  of  the  faculty  who  profess  cognate 
branches  of  learning,  then  it  would  seem  to  matter  little  whether 
the  members  of  the  board  of  regents  were  all  men  of  one  political 
partv  or  of  none.  The  faculty  is  the  university.  And  if  its 
members  are  selected  by  their  peers,  and  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  scholarly  or  scientific  attainment  and  achievement,  the 
life  of  the  university  goes  on  inviolate. 

Or,  rather,  it  would  go  on  inviolate,  if  this  governing  board 
of  political  partisans  did  not  choose  to  interfere  at  another 
point,  whin-  interference  is  at  any  rate  conceivable.  Here 
the  analogy  with  the  administration  of  the  state  insane  asylum 
does  not  help  us.  For  the  managers  of  an  asylum,  however 
intense-  their  own  political  convictions  and  sentiments,  cannot 
conduct  a  propagandist  campaign  or  make  converts  among  the 
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insane.  But  a  board  of  regents  composed  of  political  partisans 
might  conceivably  desire  to  use  the  university  for  such  purposes. 
These  ends  are,  however,  so  alien  to  the  life  and  objects  of  the 
university  that,  as  experience  happily  shows,  even  a  partisan 
electorate  would  not  tolerate  the  spectacle  of  such  a  shameful 
perversion  of  functions  and  aims.  A  board  of  regents  which 
attempted  it  would  be  overwhelmed  with  obloquy  and  disgrace. 
A  board  of  political  partisans  might,  however,  with  more 
prospect  of  success,  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  some  pro- 
fessor whose  views  were  opposed  to  their  own  political  dogmas. 
The  members  of  a  republican  board  might  resent  free-trade 
teachings;  and  a  sympathetic  exposition  and  defence  of  social- 
ism might  bring  down  upon  the  head  of  the  professor  the 
objurgations  of  either  republican  or  democratic  regents.  This 
danger  is  a  very  real  and  serious  one  in  cases  in  which  the 
members  of  the  board  reflect  the  views,  sentiments,  and 
prejudices  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state.  A 
newspaper  campaign  is  inaugurated  (or,  under  the  conditions, 
inaugurates  itself)  against  the  "heretical"  professors,  and  they 
and  their  teachings  are  denounced  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other.  When  the  legislature  meets  the  matter  is  made  a 
subject  of  legislative  investigation.  And  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  fundamental  relation  between  the  university  and  the  state 
should  be  thoroughly  canvassed.  At  such  a  time  legislators 
and  voters  too  are  likely  to  ask  whether  the  state  should  vote 
public  money,  whether  citizens  should  tax  themselves  to 
support  an  institution  which  is  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
picked  young  men  and  women  of  the  rising  generation  ideas 
and  theories  utterly  opposed  to  those  which  they  and  their 
fathers  have  long  entertained  and  devoutly  cherished  and 
which  they  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  sound  life  of  the  body 
politic  or  even  to  the  nobility  of  individual  manhood.  This  is 
the  supreme  crisis  for  the  state  university.  Freedom  of  thought, 
freedom    of   investigation,    freedom   of    teaching,    freedom   of 
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publication, — this  is  the  soul  of  a  university.  And  dictation 
from  the  state  is  just  as  much  tyranny  as  dictation  from  the 
church.  Truth  must  judge  itself;  it  cannot  be  determined  by 
counting  noses.  One  man  with  God  is  a  majority.  The 
professor  must  be  left  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  demonstration  of  evidence  even  though  his  conclusions  are 
at  variance  with  the  beliefs  (or  prejudices)  which  the  mass  of 
mankind  regard  as  fundamental  truth.  And  if  a  state  uni- 
versity cannot  ensure  him  that  freedom,  it  is  to  that  extent  not  a 
university  at  all.  As  in  the  denominational  university  the 
last  word  would  be  spoken  not  by  the  intellect  but  by  some 
power  outside  it — by  a  board  of  trustees,  by  a  legislature,  or 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

THE   SUPREME  TEST 

Like  other  institutions  the  state  university  is  on  trial.  The 
supreme  test  is  whether  the  people  of  the  state  will  on  the  one  hand 
tax  themselves  to  support  it  and  on  the  other  impose  upon  them- 
selves a  self-denying  ordinance  to  leave  it  severely  alone,  so  that 
it  may  select  its  own  members  by  the  application  of  its  own  in- 
td/cctual  standards  and  the  members  thus  chosen  may  be  absolutely 
free  to  investigate,  to  teach,  and  to  publish  whatever  they  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  If  our  people  do  not  already  possess  this  conception 
of  a  university,  they  must  be  educated  up  to  it.  For  a  univer- 
sity cannot  flourish  on  any  other  condition.  I  need  scarcely 
point  out  that  the  general  acceptance  of  this  view  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  constant  recollection  on  the  part  of 
the  professors  of  the  maxim  that  freedom  implies  obligation, 
and  that  in  this  instance  the  obligation  imposed  is  that  of  self- 
restraint,  along  with  the  courtesy  to  be  expected  of  gentlemen 
and  that  tact  which  mitigates  or  avoids  the  asperities  of 
embarrassing  circumstances. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  denominational  and  state  uni- 
versities. I  now  turn  to  the  endowed  universities,  which  are 
suppoted  and  goverrned  independently  of  church  and  state 
alike. 
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ENDOWED   UNIVERSITIES 

The  advocates  and  supporters  of  this  form  of  university 
organization  are  as  a  rule  deeply  impressed  with  the  dis- 
advantages not  only  of  denominational  but  also  of  state  uni- 
versities. Confining  attention  to  the  latter  they  would 
emphasize  the  danger  of  "political"  appointments  and  control, 
the  consequent  abridgement  of  professorial  liberty  and  the 
lowering  of  the  intellectual  tone  and  vitality  of  the  institution. 
The  analysis  I  have  already  made  shows  that  there  is  much 
exaggeration  in  these  criticisms.  And  experience  proves  that 
as  our  states  outgrow  the  perilous  period  of  callow  youth  they 
quickly  discover  that  their  universities  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  None  of  the  larger  state 
universities  are  today  affected  with  that  virus.  In  one  or  two 
state  universities  there  have  recently  been  political  scandals, 
but  these  have  been  in  new  states  which  are  making,  as  all  new 
states  do,  that  first,  and  apparently  inevitable,  attempt  to 
treat  the  universities  as  political  spoils.  I  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  the  way  the  American  public  has  treated  this 
debauch  is  likely  to  prevent  its  recurrence  even  in  those  new 
states.  For  the  rest  I  am  persuaded  that  the  state  universities 
in  general  have  little  or  no  ground  to  apprehend  political 
appointments  or  political  control.  The  only  real  danger  I 
see  is  the  danger  I  have  already  described.  Yet  even  this 
danger  must  not  be  exaggerated.  For  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  people  will  tax  themselves  to  support 
their  universities,  even  when  those  universities  teach  doctrines 
in  economics,  politics,  sociology,  biology,  or  philosophy,  which 
the  people  may  think  subversive  of  the  dearest  interests  of 
mankind,  both  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the 
family  and  of  society  and  of  the  state.  The  people  are  on  such 
occasions  perplexed,  they  are  dissatisfied,  they  are  even 
irritated;  but  in  the  end  they  recognize  that  these  matters 
must  be  left  to  the  experts,  and  that,  as  truth  is  of  God,  it  is 
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vain  on  the  one  hand  to  defy  it  and  foolish   on   the  other   to 
fear  it  can  be  overcome  with  error. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a  university  with  a 
private  endowment  is  in  this  respect  in  a  better  position  than  a 
university  which  lives  on  annual  legislative  appropriations. 
Whatever  its  professors  teach  or  publish,  the  university  has  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  revenge  of  an  outraged  public  in 
the  form  of  diminished  revenues.  Its  funds  are  invested,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  is  not  affected  by  the  discoveries  or  publica- 
tions of  its  professors.  Be  their  views  in  economics  or 
philosophy  orthodox  or  heretical,  the  returns  from  investments 
in  stocks,  bonds,  or  mortgages  are  neither  augmented  nor 
diminished.  And  the  advantage  of  owning  funds,  which  by 
prudent  investment  produce  an  annual  revenue  that  may  be 
assuredly  counted  on  in  any  contingency,  is  one  that  cannot 
easilv  be  exaggerated.  There  is  a  feeling  of  absolute  security 
which  I  suppose  can  scarcely  ever  exist  in  a  state  university 
though  there  is  an  approximation  to  it  in  the  case  of  state 
universities  when  a  legislative  appropriation  has  been  long 
established  or  when  under  the  state  constitution  the  university 
receives  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

INFLUENCE   OF   DONORS 

Is  an  endowed  university,  however,  under  any  less  temptation 
to  truckle  to  public  opinion  than  a  state  university?  It  is 
true  that  an  endowed  university  has  its  annual  income  assured 
for  the  present,  while  a  state  university  might  have  its  income 
reduced  by  an  irate  legislature  backed  by  an  outraged  public 
opinion.  But  universities  arc  constantly  growing,  and  they 
need  more  material  support.  The  independent  university 
must  trust  to  the  benevolence  of  men  and  women  of  means  and 
philanthropic  impulses.  If  the  managers  of  state  universities 
must  take  account  of  the  sentiments  of  legislators  and  voters, 
are  not  the  trustees  of  endowed  universities  under  temptation 
to    consult    the    feelings    and    prejudices    of    millionaires   and 
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philanthropists?  Is  not  the  situation  really  identical  for  both 
classes  of  universities?  They  need  and  must  have  financial 
support  from  outside  sources;  yet  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
must  these  holders  of  the  purse  strings  influence  the  work  and 
life,  the  teaching  and  investigation  of  those  specialists  who  are 
set  apart  for  the  discovery  and  communication  of  truth.  From 
one  point  of  view  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  the  case  was  a 
little  worse  for  the  endowed  universities.  They  depend  on 
the  charity  of  a  certain  small  class  of  the  community — the  rich 
and  generous.  But  the  state  universities  are  supported  from 
the  contributions  made  to  the  public  treasury  by  all  the  citizens 
and  residents  of  the  state.  From  this  difference  has  arisen  the 
suspicion  in  certain  quarters — especially  I  think  among  the 
laboring  classes — that  the  privately  endowed  universities  are 
the  creatures  and  organs  of  capital.  The  aspersion  is  as  cruel 
as  it  is  unjust.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  an 
institution  consecrated  to  knowledge  and  truth  than  the 
suspicion  that  its  work  was  not  wholly  disinterested,  its  in- 
vestigations not  absolutely  unbiased,  its  teachings  not  purely 
the  rational  extraction  of  fact  and  evidence.  Yet  baseless  as 
this  accusation  must  in  the  main  be  pronounced  to  be,  an 
appearance  of  subservience  to  capitalistic  interests  can  always 
be  plausibly  made  out  against  universities  which  derive  from 
that  source  the  means  for  their  material  support  or  expansion. 
Because  the  privately  endowed  universities  live  on  the  gifts 
which  the  rich  or  well-to-do  bestow  upon  them,  it  is  easy  for 
the  unreflecting  and  especially  for  the  prejudiced  to  charge 
that  they  serve  their  benefactors  even  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  honesty.  The  one  conclusive  reply  is  an  appeal  to  facts, 
an  appeal  to  the  history  of  endowed  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  generations  and  centuries. 
Whatever  possibilities  of  danger  may  lie  in  their  organization 
and  especially  in  their  mode  of  support,  that  history  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  the  privately  endowed  university  has  not 
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bartered  the  holy  spirit  of  truth  for  gifts  and  legacies  of  money. 
They  have  not  fought  against  the  tyranny  of  church  and  state 
to  sell  themseles  in  slavery  to  Mammon. 

I  have,  however,  already  indicated  the  danger  to  which  the 
privately  endowed  universities  are  exposed.  As  the  state 
universities  are  tempted  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  which 
controls  legislative  appropriations,  so  the  privately  endowed 
universities,  which  are  ambitious  to  expand  and  develop,  are 
tempted  to  attract  the  favorable  attention  of  the  wealthy 
classes  to  whom  they  look  for  endowment.  In  both  cases  the 
end  may  be  accomplished  by  means  which  are  honorable  and 
dignified.  But  in  both  cases  also  there  are  possibilities  of  an 
opposite  kind.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  however, 
the  presidents  and  responsible  managers  of  our  best  known 
endowed  universities  (and  it  is  these  only  I  am  now  considering) 
seek  support  for  their  institutions  by  striving  to  make  them 
efficient  and  realizing  the  intellectual  leadership  which  is  their 
true  vocation.  No  other  course  is  open  to  honorable  and  self- 
respecting  gentlemen  and  scholars.  And  such  a  course — the 
true  course  for  every  university  to  follow — may  appeal  to  men 
of  wealth  who  are  seeking  philanthropic  investments  for 
capital  more  effectively  than  impassioned  defenses  of  corpora- 
tions or  fierce  attacks  on  radicals  or  any  other  blatant  champion- 
ship of  vested  interests  and  the  rights  of  property.  Rich  men 
know  that  a  university  is  an  organ  of  the  intellectual  life.  And 
most  of  those  who  use  their  money  for  educational  purposes 
are  large-minded  enough  to  support  universities  which  are 
devotedly  fulfilling  that  function,  whether  they  like  or  dislike 
the  teachings  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  individual  professor. 

The  direct  influence  of  benefactors  <>n  the  administration  and 
control  of  our  universities  has  not  been  large.  They  have  as  a 
rule  made  their  gifts  and  gone  their  way,  leaving  the  administra- 
tion of  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  institution.  This  fact 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  those  critics  who  assert  that 
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the  privately  endowed  universities  are  controlled  by  capital. 
The  one  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  practice  of 
founders  of  colleges  and  universities.  They  are  apt  to  regard 
the  institutions  they  have  established  as  their  own  personal 
property.  And  during  their  life-time,  as  very  recent  examples 
remind  us,  these  institutions  may  lack  the  freedom  and 
independence  which  are  essential  to  the  life  of  a  genuine  uni- 
versity. Going  back  a  generation  I  may  say  that  no  university 
founder  ever  interfered  less  with  the  institution  he  established 
than  Ezra  Cornell.  Yet  Goldwin  Smith,  who  came  to  the  new 
university,  fresh  from  Oxford,  was  moved  to  observe  that  the 
proper  place  for  college  founders  was  in  marble  effigy  in  the 
college  chapel! 

CORPORATIONS  AS  ALMONERS 
Benefactors  die ;  universities  abide.  At  least  that  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  But  in  this  age  of  organization,  benefac- 
tors have  learned  to  perpetuate  themselves  as  corporations. 
And  we  now  have  institutions  chartered  by  acts  of  congress  to 
disburse  for  educational  purposes  the  charities  of  millionaires. 
The  rich  philanthropist,  who  objectifies  himself  in  such  a 
benevolent  corporation,  of  course  names  the  trustees;  and 
subsequent  vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  co-optation. 
This  is  a  new  species  of  corporation;  but  the  two  or  three 
already  organized  hold  large  funds,  which  are  likely  to  be 
greatly  augmented  in  the  future.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  such  corporations  except  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  possess  wealth  and  desire  to  distribute  it  in  this 
fashion. 

A  corporation  of  this  kind  is  a  distributing  agency  for  wealth 
set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  It  can  make  investigations 
into  applications  which  the  rich  philanthropist  has  not  the 
time  even  to  read.  It  can  consider  the  circumstances  of 
institutions  and  determine  which  in  the  public  interest  should 
be  fostered  and  which  should  be  left  to  languish  and  die  among 
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the  throng  that  has  been  created  by  the  vanity  of  individuals 
or  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  religious  sects  or  civil  com- 
munities. It  can  also  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  an  institu- 
tion by  making  its  gifts  dependent  on  the  attainment  of  certain 
standards.  It  may  make  appropriations  for  research  or 
provide  salaries  for  the  support  of  professors  of  extraordinary 
ability  either  as  investigators  or  as  teachers.  It  may  provide 
pensions  for  professors  who  are  old  or  disabled.  It  may  found 
scholarships  for  the  education  of  talented  youths  who  are  to 
become  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  may  do  anything 
and  everything  that  tends  to  create  an  efficient  system  of  state 
or  national  education. 

It  is  a  large  field  which  is  open  to  these  corporate  organiza- 
tions of  educational  beneficence.  Where  the  public  schools 
are  concerned,  the  trustees  of  the  corporation  undoubtedly 
work  in  harmony  with  (and  perhaps  under  the  supervision  of)  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  state.  As  to  the  state  universities 
I  believe  these  corporations  have  had  no  relation  with  them 
except  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  admitted  them  to  the  benefits  of  its  professorial 
pension  fund.  The  work  and  influence  of  these  benevolent 
organizations  essentially  exhausts  itself  on  the  privately 
endowed  and  the  denominational  colleges  and  universities. 

DANGER  TO  UNIVERSITY  INDEPENDENCE 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  create  a  new  and  dangerous 
situation  for  the  independent  and  privately  endowed  uni- 
versities. Just  in  proportion  as  these  are  supported  by  those 
benevolent  corporations  is  their  centre  of  gravity  thrown  outside 
themselves.  It  is  no  longer  the  case  of  a  rich  man  giving  his 
money,  going  his  way  (eventually  dying),  and  leaving  the 
university  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  purse  strings 
are  now  eon  trolled  by  an  immortal  power,  which  makes  it  its 
business  to  investigate  and  supervise  and  which  lays  down 
conditions  that  the  university  must  accept  if  it  is  to  receive 
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grants  of  money.  An  irresponsible,  self-perpetuating  board, 
whose  business  is  to  dispense  money,  necessarily  tends  to  look 
at  every  question  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view;  it  wants 
its  money's  worth ;  it  demands  immediate  and  tangible  results. 
Will  not  its  large  powers  and  enormous  influence  in  relation  to 
the  institutions  dependent  upon  it  tend  to  develop  in  it  an 
attitude  of  patronage  and  a  habit*  of  meddling?  The  very 
ambition  of  such  a  corporation  to  reform  educational  abuses 
is  itself  a  source  of  danger.  Men  are  not  constituted  educational 
reformers  by  having  millions  to  spend.  And,  indeed,  an 
irresponsible,  self-perpetuating  board  of  this  sort  may  become 
a  real  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  higher  education. 
In  the  fancied  interests  of  capital,  of  religion,  or  of  education 
itself,  it  may  galvanize  the  intellectual  life  of  the  institution  it 
undertakes  to  foster.  A  board  of  this  kind  should  be  answer- 
able to  the  public,  like  the  regents  of  a  state  university.  Or, 
better  still,  let  the  millionaire  trust  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  give  them  outright  the  capital  he 
intends  to  devote  to  educational  purposes.  I  believe  that  in 
all  cases  this  plan  would  be  best  for  education  and  best  for  the 
public  interest.  I  make  no  exception  even  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  such  large  endowment  for  the  pensioning  of 
professors  in  the  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  And  I  certainly  speak  with  no 
prejudice  as  I  regard  that  endowment  as  the  best  thing  any 
benefactor  has  ever  done  for  higher  education  in  America, 
and  I  have  myself  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  trustees.  But 
I  look  with  concern  and  anxiety  on  the  influence  of  such  corpora- 
tions on  the  free  and  independent  life  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  and  research. 

GOVERNMENT   OF   ENDOWED  UNIVERSITIES 
Privately  endowed  universities  are  governed  by  boards  of 
trustees  who  as  a  rule  elect  their  own  members.     Some  of  them 
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make  provision  also  for  alumni  representation  on  the  board. 
In  the  main,  however,  they  are  self-perpetuating  corporations. 
A  board  so  constituted  tends  to  develop  a  uniform  complexion. 
It  is  composed  of  the  same  type  of  men,  selected  from  the  same 
class  of  society,  having  the  same  intellectual  outlook  and 
interests.  They  will  be  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  educated  men  of 
business.  No  farmer,  no  labor  man  will  have  a  seat  on  the 
board,  though  the  farm  and  the  factory  have  scientific  interests 
and  there  are  farmers  and  wage-earners  who  are  wise  councilors 
and  prudent  administrators.  In  comparison  with  the  governing 
board  of  a  state  university,  the  governing  board  of  an  endowed 
university  may  be  described  as  lacking  comprehensiveness  of 
outlook  and  interest.  The  one  board  represents  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  takes  account  of  the  intellectual  life  and  the 
scientific  problems  of  all  the  people ;  the  other  at  best  represents 
a  portion  of  the  people  and  a  section  of  their  intellectual 
interests.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  governing  board  of  an 
endowed  university  may  not  have  as  able  and  devoted  members 
as  the  regents  of  a  state  university.  They  may  be  more  able 
and  more  devoted.  But  the  governing  board  of  the  state 
university  has  the  great  advantage  of  representing  the  people 
of  the  state,  whose  diversified,  intellectual  interests  it  appre- 
ciates and  serves,  while  the  governing  board  of  the  endowed 
university  has  no  such  representative  character  or  comprehen- 
sive function. 

Apart  from  this  limitation,  however,  the  trustees  of  the 
endowed  university,  who  are  selected  by  co-optation  or  by  vote 
of  the  alumni,  ordinarily  make  excellent  public  servants.  The 
mode  of  selection  tends  to  secure  picked  men.  And  as  they 
are  generally  re-elected  -on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
office,  they  become  the  depositories  of  a  valuable  experience 
and  the  exponents  of  a  practical  wisdom  begotten  of  such 
experience.  Those  of  them  who  are  elected  by  the  alumni  are 
apt  to  have  also  a  special  understanding  of  the  educational 
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and  scientific  work  of  the  university.  Altogether  I  should  say 
that  so  long  as  we  have  endowed  universities  of  the  character 
of  our  oldest  seats  of  learning,  so  long  will  they  be  governed  by 
boards  whose  members  are  chosen  by  co-optation  or  by  vote 
of  the  alumni. 

CORNELL   UNIVERSITY   BOARD 

Hitherto  we  have  had  no  university  governed  by  a  board 
whose  membership  was  determined  by  all  threr  methods  of 
selection — by  state  appointment,  by  the  vote  of  the  alumni, 
and  by  the  choice  of  the  board  itself.  Last  winter,  however, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  amended  the  charter 
of  Cornell  University,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  so  as  to  provide  for  such  a  constitution  of  the  board. 
Cornell  University  was,  I  believe,  the  first  university  in  America 
to  give  representation  to  the  alumni  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
Hitherto  of  six  trustees  elected  annually  for  a  term  of  five 
years  two  have  been  elected  by  the  alumni  and  four  by  the 
board.  The  act  just  referred  to,  while  leaving  the  governor  and 
other  high  state  officers  trustees  of  the  university  ex-officio, 
provides  that  one  of  the  trustees  hitherto  elected  annually  by 
the  board  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  next 
step  may  be  to  have  two  of  the  six  trustees  appointed  annually 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
leaving  two  to  be  elected  by  the  board  and  two,  as  now,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  alumni;  and  eventually  the  State  might  claim 
even  a  still  larger  measure  of  control.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  see  how  the  scheme 
works.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  departure,  and,  as  I  think, 
a  very  hopeful  one.  And  it  responds  to  the  actual  situation  at 
Cornell  University.  For  the  State  of  New  York,  which  less 
than  twenty  years  ago  had  never  given  a  cent  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, now  makes  large  and  increasing  appropriation  for  the 
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maintenance  of  its  educational  work;  and  with  this  State 
participation  in  the  support  of  the  University  should  go  State 
participation  in  its  administration  and  control. 

UNIVERSITY  SERVICE  TO  STATE 
A  university  which  has  an  organic  connection  with  the  state 
possesses  not  only  the  advantage  of  state  support.  It  has  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  serving  the  state.  Of  course  its 
service  is  rigidly  limited  to  the  educational,  scholarly,  and 
scientific  interests  of  the  state.  But  in  these  days  those 
interests  are  very  extensive  and  very  diversified.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  the  provision  of  teachers  for  the  high  schools 
and  normal  schools  of  the  state.  This  function  is  likely  to 
increase  in  importance  with  every  passing  year.  Our  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  are  inferior  to  similar  schools  in  France 
and  Germany.  To  make  them  more  thorough  and  efficient  we 
need  better  teachers.  There  is  no  other  remedy.  And  better 
teachers  will  be  demanded,  just  as  soon  as  communities  discover 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  reform.  These  teachers  must  for 
the  high  schools  be  furnished  by  the  universities.  And  a  state 
university,  which  is  the  crown  and  climax  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  has  in  these  circumstances  a  unique 
opportunity  and  privilege  which  any  privately  endowed 
university  must  envy.  Even  the  privately  endowed  univer- 
sity, however,  may  share  in  this  splendid  work.  And  it  is  its 
misfortune — I  will  not  say  its  fault — if  among  its  graduates 
there  is  not  a  considerable  number  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  profession.  Certainly  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion incumbent  on  the  state  universities  to  educate  teachers  for 
the  schools  and  to  create  and  intensify  enthusiasm  for  the 
teaching  profession.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
this  is  quite  as  important  as  graduating  lawyers,  physicians, 
or  clergymen. 

Hut  a  state  university  will  not  content  itself  with  any  object 
short  of  the  entirety  of  educational,  scholarly,    and    scientific 
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interests  of  the  state.  It  has  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over 
the  privately  endowed  university — an  advantage  reflected  in 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  board,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  The  scope  of  the  privately  endowed  university  is 
narrower,  its  programme  less  diversified,  than  that  of  the 
state  university.  It  is  in  the  state  universities  that  the  scientific 
and  intellectual  interests  of  the  community  are  reflected  in 
their  entirety.  As  these  universities  are  dependent  on  the 
people  as  a  whole  for  their  support  they  are  sensitive  to  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  people  wherever  and  whenever  they 
arise.  There  is  no  work,  no  calling,  no  human  activity  too 
humble  for  their  consideration,  if  only  science  or  knowledge 
can  be  of  use  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  as  the  people  support 
the  university  no  section  of  the  community  will  tolerate  the 
neglect  of  its  peculiar  problems.  Hence  it  is  that  the  state 
universities  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  departments  and 
comprehensiveness  of  curriculum.  Their  province  is  the 
totality  of  human  knowledge  and  its  application  to  the  life 
and  work  and  vocations  of  mankind.  Agriculture  is  cultivated 
side  by  side  with  law  and  the  mechanic  arts  with  medicine. 
The  action  and  reaction  of  a  university  and  the  people  of  the 
state  upon  each  other  is  mutually  advantageous.  Of  course 
the  people  are  aided  and  elevated  by  knowledge.  But  it  is 
also  an  advantage  to  the  university  to  be  kept  in  close  touch 
with  concrete  scientific  problems  and  with  knowledge  that  is 
useful ;  the  university  is  thereby  saved  from  scholasticism  and 
barrenness.  It  may  be  said  that  this  work  is  utilitarian.  But 
if  so,  it  is  utilitarianism  which  is  characterized  by  intellectual 
service  to  mankind.  A  more  serious  objection  would  be  that 
this  activity  of  the  university  in  practical  spheres  might  atrophy 
the  wings  of  reason  and  keep  it  from  soaring  into  the  heights 
of  speculation.  That,  however,  is  an  indictment  which  De 
Tocqueville  brought  against  American  democracy  before  the 
state  university  came  into  existence.     And  it  should  be  noticed 
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that  the  activity  which  the  state  universities  exhibit  in  practical 
affairs,  like  farming  and  engineering,  is  itself  a  theoretical  and 
rational  activity.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  facts  concerning 
crops,  stock,  railways,  and  factories  should  not  be  as  stimulating 
to  pure  reason  as  any  other  groups  of  facts.  Certainly  Darwin, 
the  greatest  scientific  speculator  since  Newton,  took  as  the 
starting-point  of  his  theories  the  data  gathered  by  gardeners 
and  stock-breeders. 

STATE   UNIVERSITIES   AND   DEMOCRACY 

The  attitude  of  our  people  towards  their  state  universities 
is  a  sublime  and  encouraging  spectacle.  It  is,  however,  as  wise 
and  far-sighted  as  it  is  touching  and  impressive.  For  the  life 
of  states,  like  the  life  of  individuals,  is  dependent  on  foresight, 
and  foresight  is  the  counterpart  of  that  exact  and  systematic 
knowledge  which  we  call  Science,  of  which  the  university  is  the 
organ  and  work-shop.  The  best  guides  and  the  chief  helpers 
of  the  community  are  not  the  politicians  and  financiers,  who 
fill  the  public  eye,  but  the  scholars  and  the  scientists.  The 
universities  are  to  a  nation  what  eyes  are  to  an  animal.  And 
since  in  our  Republic  the  federal  government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  education  it  devolves  on  the  states  to  supply  the  univer- 
sities. Their  origin  and  support  can  no  longer  in  the  United 
States  be  left  to  the  caprice  and  uncertainty  of  private 
generosity,  helpful  as  that  generosity  may  be.  Education 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  is  the  concern  of 
the  state.  The  majority  of  our  states  have  recognized  this 
obligation  and  provided  state  universities.  The  West  has  led, 
but  the  Kast  is  following.  And  before  many  years  a  state 
without  a  state  university  will  be  an  anomaly  in  our  Union. 
For  the  rest  I  assert  most  emphatically  that  a  state  university 
is  an  indispensable  organ  of  genuine  democracy. 

I  turn  now  from  the  organization  and  control  of  universities 
to  their  members  and  functions. 
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WORK  OF   AMERICAN   PROFESSORS 

The  professors  in  American  universities  have  a  pedagogical 
function  to  discharge  which  in  Europe  falls  to  the  teachers  in 
the  gymnasium  or  the  lyce'e.  This  is  not  their  only  function, 
but  it  is  an  addition  to  their  other  duties,  which  resemble  those 
of  German  or  French  university  professors.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  inferiority  of  our  high  schools  when  compared  with 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in 
Europe.  In  the  latter  the  period  of  drill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  of  assimilative  intellectual  reaction  and  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar  are  completed  before  the  boys  pass 
their  leaving  examinations  and  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
university.  With  us  in  the  United  States  boys  do  not  reach 
this  stage  much  before  the  close  of  the  second  year  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  work,  therefore,  of  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  in  our  universities  is  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  essentially  the  drill-work  of  the  German 
gymnasium.  I  have  said  this  is  what  the  work  is]  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  this  is  what  the  work  ought  to  be.  For  many 
of  our  professors,  who  have  been  trained  in  German  universities, 
fail  to  recognize  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  at  home,  and 
lecture  to  callow  and  untrained  freshmen,  or  even  introduce 
them  into  methods  of  original  research,  as  though  they  already 
possessed  a  knowledge  to  which  they  are  strangers  or  a  mental 
discipline  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring. 
I  consider  it  a  matter  of  cardinal  importance  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  United  States  that  this  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  has  drawn  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  the  sub- 
sequent work  of  our  university  students. 

BETTER  TEACHING   DEMANDED 
Two  other  steps,  however,  remain  to  be  taken  in  the  interests 
of  higher  education.     First  the  individual  universities  of  this 
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Association  must  see  that  their  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
thoroughly  drilled — drilled  as  they  were  in  former  clays  by 
those  inexorable  teachers  of  mathematics  and  Latin  or  Greek. 
This  is  the  remedy  for  the  atrocious  intellectual  slovenliness, 
inaccuracy,  and  vagueness  which  today  characterize  pupils 
in  all  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  As  in  so 
many  other  cases  reform  must  begin  from  above ;  it  is  for  the 
universities  to  react  on  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
and  through  them  on  the  elementary  schools.  And  it  is  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  that  the  university  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  duty  of  performing  this  high  task  and 
setting  the  shining  example.  Especially  is  the  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  the  universities  embraced  in  this  Association  which 
has  already  formally  recognized  that  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  differs  in  aim  and  method  from  that  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  student's  course,  being  a  continuation  of  the  drill 
work  of  the  preparatory  school  with  a  beginning  if  possible  of 
the  freely  determined  activity  of  the  scholar  and  investigator. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  UNDER-CLASSMEN 
The  second  task  to  which  not  only  the  individual  univer- 
sities but  especially  this  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities must  address  themselves  is  the  establishment  of  a 
curriculum  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  place  of  the  old 
New  England  curriculum  which  has  gone  and  the  no-curriculum 
of  the  elective  system  which  experience  has  proved  a  worse 
substitute.  I  regard  this  matter  as  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  now  before  our  universities.  It  cannot  be  settled  for 
the  Nation  by  any  one  institution,  but  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
settled  by  this  Association  representing  the  universities  of  the 
several  states.  What  we  do  in  this  matter,  if  we  can  reach  a 
unanimous  conclusion,  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  be  adopted 
by  the  Nation.  And  think  what  vast  interests  are  involved. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  displacement  of  the  chaos  which  now 
reigns  supreme,  not  only  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  but 
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in  our  high  schools  and  academies  by  a  curriculum  of  study 
based  on  sound  pedagogical  principles  and  adapted  to  the 
spirit  and  needs  of  twentieth  century  civilization.  I  admit 
that  the  task  is  one  of  colossal  difficulty.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  undertaken.  Difficulties  exist  to  try  the 
spirit  of  men. 

The  general  indifference  of  the  faculties  of  our  universities 
to  this  problem  is  due,  I  believe,  to  that  exclusive  absorption 
in  departmental  interests  which  the  elective  system  has  de- 
veloped amongst  us.  The  professor  tends  to  look  at  all 
educational  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  subject, 
his  own  classes,  his  own  laboratory  or  seminary.  A  visitor 
from  Mars  investigating  our  universities  might  suspect  that 
students  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  professor's  specialty.  What 
studies  are  best  for  the  student  and  at  what  age,  are  themes 
seldom  discussed  and  rarely  thought  of.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
research  and  in  spite  of  service  to  the  community,  it  is  still 
true  that  universities  exist  for  the  sake  of  students.  And  the 
time  has  come  for  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  student's  interests. 
We  must  face  and  settle  the  question  what  subjects  should  be 
studied  by  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  according  to  the 
formal  declaration  of  this  Association  cannot,  like  upperclass- 
men  and  graduates,  be  left  free  to  elect  their  own  courses  and  to 
engage  in  specialization  or  investigation. 

SUBJECTS  SUGGESTED 

If  the  problem  were  once  seriously  faced,  it  might  turn  out 
that  there  would  be  much  more  probability  of  agreement  than 
could  haxe  existed  some  years  ago,  prior  to  experience  with 
the  elective  system.  Some  things  have  in  the  meantime 
settled  themselves.  Greek,  for  instance,  will  never  again 
be  prescribed  in  American  universities;  for  general  educational 
purposes  (while  its  incomparable  literature  will  always  have 
audience  fit  though  few)  it  has  gone  the  way  of  Hebrew,  which 
like  Greek,  was  once  prescribed  for  the  A.  B.    degree.     In  a 
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generation,  a  century,  or  a  millenium,  Latin  may  follow  it; 
but  at  present  Latin  is  a  potent  and  widely  diffused  factor  in 
our  civilization.  It  is  an  accident  that  two  foreign  languages 
have  so  long  been  prescribed  for  educated  men.  Shall  we  in 
the  future  have  only  one?  I  suppose  most  persons  would  say 
at  least  one  foreign  language  was  necessary,  holding  with 
Goethe  that  the  man  who  knows  only  his  own  language  does 
not  know  even  that.  Shall  the  foreign  language  be  Latin,  or 
German,  or  French,  or  Spanish?  In  Europe  practical 
necessities— trade,  travel,  intercourse,  etc. — foster  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  languages.  These  considerations  would 
with  us  give  the  preference  to  German  and  Spanish.  Yet  our 
graduates,  who  are  to  become  scholars  and  scientists,  will 
continue  to  need  German  and  French  as  the  tools  of  their 
vocation. 

Probably  every  one  will  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the 
English  language  and  literature  and  our  own  national  history 
should  be  the  centre  of  humanistic  studies  of  the  high  school 
and  that  they  should  be  continued  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  university.  Nor  would  there  perhaps  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  place  to  be  occupied  by 
mathematics.  The  war  against  science  is  over;  and  the  value 
of  science  as  educational  material  is  fully  recognized,  even 
though  few  educators,  if  any,  would,  like  Herbert  Spencer, 
make  it  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  education. 

But  if  courses  in  English  language  and  literature,  in  history 
and  politics,  in  Latin  or  German  or  both,  in  mathematics  and 
physical  science,  were  laid  out  for  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
and  taught  by  methods  of  instruction  adapted  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  and  by  professors  distinguished  for  pedagogical 
skill  and  thoroughness  and  possessed  of  personalities  with  a 
contagious  power  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  inspiration, — 
what  a  reform  would  be  effected  in  our  higher  education  and 
how  quickly  it  would  spread  through  all  grades  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning! 
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TEACHERS  AND    INVESTIGATORS 

The  all-essential  factor  in  this  reform  is  the  teacher.  Our 
universities,  and  especially  the  state  universities,  have  in 
recent  years  been  over-run  with  students ;  and  the  problem  of 
providing  for  their  instruction  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  The  embarrassment  is  felt  most  in  the  underclasses, 
in  which  the  augmentation  of  members  is  especially  marked. 
Generally,  this  increasing  demand  for  instruction  has  been 
met  by  dividing  the  classes  into  sections  and  assigning  the 
sections  to  tutors  or  instructors.  Thus  it  results  that  young 
students  who  need  the  best  teaching  an  institution  can  command 
are  turned  over  to  inexperienced  young  men,  fresh  from  the 
laboratory  and  seminary,  interested  in  research,  and  begrudging 
the  time  taken  from  it  by  what  they  feel  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  and  drilling  pupils  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
the  subject  in  which  they  themselves  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  Now  this  situation  illustrates  the  need  of  two 
classes  of  university  professors, — the  one  preeminent  as 
teachers  the  other  as  investigators,  though  of  course  the  teachers 
should  not  neglect  scholarship  and  research  nor  the  investigators 
be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  teaching.  So  long  as  our  American 
universities  retain  the  work  now  done  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years — and  I  see  very  little  prospect  of  our  public 
high  schools  being  able  to  undertake  it — so  long  must  they 
have  in  their  faculties  professors  who  are  teachers,  drillmasters, 
and  inspirers  of  youth  as  well  as  professors  who  are  investigators 
and  enlargers  of  knowledge.  It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to 
actual  facts  because  we  wish  them  otherwise.  The  German 
university  professor  is  not  the  intellectual  guide  needed  by  our 
freshmen  and  sophomores;  it  is  rather  the  teacher  in  the 
German  Gymnasium.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  our  universities, 
and  especially  of  the  state  universities  which  have  differentiated 
so  markedly  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and 
the  later  years  of  the  course,  to  provide  their  underclassmen 
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with  the  kind  of  teachers  they  actually  need.  And  we  must 
see  to  it  that  in  dignity,  in  emolument,  and  in  public  esteem 
the  cultured  and  inspiring  teacher  of  underclassmen  shall 
enjoy  equal  standing  with  the  specialist  and  investigator  whose 
dearest  ambition  is,  not  so  much  the  training  of  youth,  as  the 
enlargement  of  knowledge. 

The  other  reform  needed  in  the  faculties  of  our  universities 
has  to  do  with  research  and  investigation.  My  complaint  is 
that  we  do  not  today  sufficiently  differentiate  the  functions 
which  our  universities  are  discharging.  We  are  apparently 
willing  that  everybody  should  do  everything.  But  the  ideal 
surely  is  that  the  work  to  be  done  should  be  done  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  do  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  each  should 
do  the  work  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted.  Our  universities 
are  devoted  to  teaching  and  to  investigation.  These  functions 
will  not  be  properly  discharged  if  the  man  whom  nature  ordained 
for  the  high  function  of  teaching  is  kept  in  the  laboratory  or 
the  man  who  has  a  thirst  for  new  knowledge  and  might  create 
it  is  exhausted  in  the  classroom.  I  have  already  said  that  our 
underclassmen  are  entitled  to  better  teachers.  Teaching  is 
the  primary  and  fundamental  function  of  the  university;  and 
the  good  teacher  is  second  to  no  other  member  of  the  faculty. 
But  research  has  in  modern  times  come  to  be  an  important 
function  of  the  university,  and  it  becomes  more  important 
with  every  passing  year.  The  scientist  and  scholar  who 
explore  for  us  the  secrets  of  nature  or  the  history  of  mankind 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  benefactors  of  our  race. 
Human  life  is  a  struggle  and  a  process  of  adaptation ;  we  succeed 
in  living  in  proportion  as  we  know  ourselves  and  the  environ- 
ment that  conditions  us.  The  light  to  our  feet  and  the  lamp 
to  our  path  is  that  exact  and  systematized  knowledge  we  call 
science,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  recall  the  past,  predict  the 
future,  and  make  ourselves  at  home  with  the  forces  of  the 
universe. 
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APPEAL  FOR  RESEARCH   PROFESSORS 

Research  is  a  highly  specialized  function.  It  is  not  the 
calling  of  every  university  professor,  though  experience  in 
interrogating  nature  even  when  she  makes  no  reply  may  be  a 
good  discipline  for  every  educated  man.  But  research  as  a 
vocation  is  the  privilege  of  the  few  who  are  specially  qualified 
for  that  creative  function.  In  an  ideally  organized  university 
a  profesor  thus  endowed  by  nature  would  be  set  apart  to  his 
high  calling.  The  experience  of  European  universities  seems 
to  show,  however,  that  it  helps,  rather  than  hinders,  the  in- 
vestigator, if  he  also  does  some  teaching.  I  cite  the  cases  of 
Kelvin,  of  Helmholtz,  of  Pasteur.  The  trouble  with  us  in 
America  is  that  we  overwhelm  the  investigator  with  teaching. 
His  energies  are  exhausted  in  the  classroom;  and  when  he 
escapes  to  his  laboratory  no  inspiration  comes  to  his  wearied 
faculties.  We  are  ready,  especially  in  the  state  universities, 
to  build  him  laboratories  and  to  buy  him  apparatus,  and  even 
to  furnish  him  with  assistance.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
research  demands  the  man  himself,  in  all  the  freshness  and 
plenitude  of  his  energies.  And  the  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  universities  will  be  the  establishment  of  research 
professorships,  in  connection  with  which  teaching  will  be  a 
subordinate  and  ancillary  function.  Such  chairs  already 
exist  in  some  of  our  agricultural  departments  and  in  one  at 
least  of  our  medical  schools.  They  will  eventually  be  established 
in  all  the  great  fields  of  scientific  inquiry.  And  when  they 
come  it  will  be  for  us  to  see  that  none  shall  occupy  them  but 
professors  having  the  genuine  afflatus  of  scientific  discovery — 
knight-errants  of  the  holy  spirit  of  truth.  A  score  of  such 
professorships  in  each  of  a  dozen  of  the  strongest  universities 
in  the  United  States  would  do  more  than  any  other  reform 
whatever  to  put  American  universities  on  the  same  plane  as 
those  of  Germany.  But  250  research  professors  at  a  salary  of 
$8,000  would  call  for  only  $2,000,000  a  year,  and  if  to  that  be 
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added  another  $2,000,000  for  assistants  and  facilities  for 
research,  the  total  would  not  exceed  $4,000,000  a  year.  This 
is  a  small  sum  for  a  nation  so  rich  as  ours  to  spend  on  any 
special  object  and  a  mere  bagatelle  for  it  to  invest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  brains  and  the  discovery  of  knowledge  which  have 
always  constituted  true  national  greatness  and  which  nowadays 
also  infallibly  produce  national  prosperity  and  efficiency. 
In  the  name  of  science  and  in  the  name  of  statesmanship  I 
appeal  to  our  millionaires  and  to  our  legislatures  to  inaugurate 
this  sublime  and  fruitful  work  of  scientific  research  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  our  great  and  rich  republic.  We  hear  it  stated  with 
somewhat  tiresome  monotony  that  the  United  States  has  at 
last  become  a  "world-power."  Well,  as  Bacon  said,  knowledge 
is  power.  And  the  only  genuine  way  to  become  a  world-power 
is  to  rival  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  in  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge.  This  the  United  States  cannot  do  till  its 
universities  become  active  centres  of  original  investigation  like 
the  universities  of  Germany.  And  for  this  development  of 
our  universities  professorships  devoted  to  research — and  a 
goodly    number    of    them — are    the    indispensable    condition. 

FREE  TUITION  FOR  STUDENTS 
I  come  now  to  the  students  of  our  universities.  Their  num- 
bers in  recent  years  have  been  greatly  increased.  In  part  this 
is  due  to  the  general  diffusion  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
country,  which  has  provided  funds  available  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  men  and  women,  and  in  part  to  the  in- 
expensiveness  of  education  at  the  state  universities,  in  which 
no  charge  is  made  for  tuition.  I  believe  that  in  a  democracy 
the  highest  education  like  the  lowest  should  be  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  without  money  and  without  price. 
The  laws  governing  the  bequest  and  inheritance  of  property 
inevitably  tend  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  is  all 
the  more  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  should  fight  every 
policy  and  arrangement  which  tends  to  develop  an  aristocracy 
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of  intellect  supported  by,  and  allied  with,  that  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  But  every  dollar  charged  for  higher  education  makes 
for  the  development  and  consideration  of  such  an  alliance.  It 
is  not  free  choice,  it  is  the  necessity  laid  upon  them,  which  has 
led  the  privately  endowed  universities  to  make  a  charge  for 
tuition  (apart  altogether  from  laboratory  and  other  fees)  of 
from  $100  to  $250  a  year.  These  universities  must  have 
funds  to  do  their  work,  and  if  gifts  and  legacies  are  wanting 
there  is  no  other  source  of  revenue  but  receipts  from  students. 
I  recognize  the  necessity.  But  it  is  none  the  less  deplorable 
and  calamitous.  For  these  high  fees  are  barriers  which  the 
privately  endowed  universities  set  up  against  students  who 
have  little  or  no  means  to  spend  on  education.  By  this  policy 
those  universities  tend  to  limit  their  services  to  certain  classes 
of  the  community — to  the  rich,  prosperous,  or  well-to-do. 
They  establish  an  artificial  selection  of  students  by  standards 
which  are  neither  educational  nor  intellectual,  but  purely 
pecuniary. 

Of  course  the  tendency  I  am  describing  may  to  some  extent 
be  overcome  by  loan-funds,  scholarships,  and  the  like.  But 
the  amount  of  this  aid  for  students  is  quite  limited;  and  if 
it  is  given  the  student  feels  himself  an  object  of  charity,  while 
if  it  is  lent  he  has  the  obligation  to  repay  it  at  a  later  time. 
Altogether  it  is  a  very  inadequate  and  very  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  the  free  tuition  which  prevails  at  the  state 
universities.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  by  the  prosperous 
optimist  that  if  a  young  man  wants  a  college  education  he 
should  pay  for  it  and  if  he  is  of  the  "right  stuff"  he  will  not 
fail  in  his  ambition.  But  the  first  contention  is  undermined 
by  the  practice  of  our  elementary  and  high  schools  which  give 
free  education;  and  it  is  not  possible  in  this  respect  to  draw  a 
line  between  them  and  the  universities.  And  as  to  the 
possibility  of  poor  youth  of  ability  and  ambition  earning  money 
to  pay  tuition  fees  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  while 
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some  can  and  will  others  cannot  and  for  all  it  substantially 
increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  higher  education. 

But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  individual  gain  or  loss.  It 
is  an  issue  of  vast  social  and  national  significance.  Society 
is  profoundly  concerned  in  the  education  and  training  of  its 
most  highly  endowed  members.  The  progress  of  our  nation 
depends  upon  the  educated  brains  of  individuals.  We  must 
discover  our  most  richly  gifted  youth  and  give  them  all  the 
training  our  universities  can  offer.  To  this  end  we  should 
make  their  access  to  the  universities  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
state  universities  smooth  their  way;  the  high  charges  for 
tuition  are  so  many  barriers  about  the  privately  endowed 
universities.  The  state  universities  are,  therefore,  not  merely 
more  democratic  than  the  privately  endowed  universities,  they 
will  also  prove  more  fruitful  agencies  for  maintaining  the 
intellectual  vitality  and  promoting  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  American  people. 

HIGH   STANDARDS  AND   HARD   WORK 

The  privilege  of  free  tuition  which  the  tax-payers  bestow 
upon  students  in  the  state  universities  imposes  a  corresponding 
obligation  upon  the  students  and  upon  the  universities.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  the  higher  education  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  university  is  not  intended 
for  persons  deficient  in  brains  nor  yet  for  persons  who,  though 
well  endowed  mentally,  refuse  to  devote  themselves  to  study. 
The  university  is  a  place  of  study  for  capable  and  diligent 
students.  And  the  authorities  of  a  state  university,  for  which 
the  public  tax  themselves  to  maintain  free  tuition,  are  under 
special  obligation  to  realize  this  ideal.  Laxness  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  intellectual  and  scholastic  standards  in  a  state  univer- 
sity is  especially  unpardonable.  Even  when  the  tax-payers 
themselves  think  of  numbers  rather  than  of  standards,  the 
faculty  of  the  university  must  not  be   seduced   from  the   plain 
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path  of  duty  by  that  delusion.  And  students,  who  are  the 
objects  of  so  much  public  sacrifice,  are  under  special  obligation 
to  do  their  duty,  to  make  the  most  of  the  high  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  to  fit  themselves  to  become  intellectual 
guides  and  leaders  of  the  community. 

I  believe  that  the  hardest  working  students  in  America  are 
today  found  in  the  universities  embraced  in  this  Association. 
The  prestige  of  our  venerable  endowed  universities  attracts 
to  them,  not  only  workers,  but  idlers — the  youth  sent  by 
ambitious  parents  for  social  purposes  rather  than  for  study  or 
education.  This  influx  of  young  men,  who  are  averse  to 
intellectual  work  and  contemptuous  of  the  scholarly  life,  creates 
special  problems  for  the  universities  which  they  frequent. 
Whether  the  state  universities  will  in  the  future  attract  a  similar 
class  of  students  I  do  not  venture  to  predict.  Today  they 
certainly  do  not.  Of  course  the  prestige  of  the  old  universities 
enures  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  universities.  But  the 
migration  of  the  drones  is  not  the  only  reason  why  their  students 
are  hard  workers.  These  young  men  and  women  come  from 
homes  in  the  country  and  in  small  villages  where  the  higher 
education  is  greatly  appreciated,  partly  no  doubt  because  of 
its  rarity.  Then  the  university  offers  them  the  sort  of  education 
they  want  for  their  work  in  life,  so  that  their  interests  are 
enlisted  at  the  outset.  Every  calling  which  has  an  intellectual 
or  scientific  basis  is  represented  in  the  faculty  of  the  university. 
It  is  a  great  democratic  nursery  of  future  farmers,  mechanics, 
engineers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  clergymen,  writers, 
scholars,  and  scientists.  And,  speaking  generally,  each  student 
devotes  himself  to  his  own  field  of  work  with  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  which  are  to  characterize  him  in  his  subsequent 
vocation. 

OUTSIDE    DISTRACTIONS 

There  is,  however,  one  qualification  to  be  made  to  this  general 
statement.     If  our  state  universities  are  attended  by  serious- 
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minded,  hard-working  students,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  so-called  "student  activities"  they  will  at 
special  seasons  sacrifice  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  almost  as 
readily,  if  not  as  generally,  as  the  students  of  the  famous  old 
endowed  universities.  These  extra-curriculum  activities  have 
become  in  the  last  decade  or  two  a  serious  menace  to  the  real 
functions  of  our  universities,  state  and  endowed  alike.  In 
themselves  considered  these  so-called  "student  activities"  are 
proper  and  it  may  be  even  laudable.  They  embrace  football, 
baseball,  rowing,  and  track  athletics,  besides  basketball,  tennis, 
golf,  cross-country  running,  fencing,  and  other  minor  sports. 
But  the  students'  extraneous  activities  are  not  limited  to 
athletics;  they  extend  beyond  the  physical  nature  of  man; 
they  are  exerted  in  journalism  and  music  and  the  drama,  in 
politics  and  morals  and  religion,  in  receptions  and  dances  and 
celebrations  and  other  social  functions  innumerable.  For  all 
these  objects,  as  varied  as  the  interests  of  human  lire,  there 
are  organizations  to  be  formed  and  maintained,  meetings 
to  be  held,  business  to  be  conducted,  service  often  heavy  and 
long-continued  to  be  performed  by  adepts,  and  exhibitions  to 
be  given  not  only  at  home  but  in  other  places  often  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

I  need  not  point  out,  though  the  fact  escapes  general  attention 
save  in  the  case  of  football,  that  these  outside  activities  absorb 
the  time  and  interests  of  the  students  who  participate  in  them 
to  the  detriment  of  that  intellectual  training  and  education 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  presumably  came  to  the  university. 
It  is  no  relief  to  the  situation  to  point  out  that  such  students 
derive  a  valuable  experience  from  these  non-academic  pursuits. 
Undoubtedly  they  do.  But  the  university  does  not  exist  for 
the  sake  of  the  "side-shows"  that  can  be  grouped  about  its 
hospitable  campus.  They  are  mere  phenomena  or  even  epi- 
phenomena  that  play  about  that  vital  and  essential  reality 
which  we  call  the  university.  To  substitute  them  for  it  is 
to  glorify  the  shadow  as  the  substance. 
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The  university  is  an  institution  for  the  training  of  mind 
through  intellectual  discipline  by  competent  masters.  If  the 
university  does  not  serve  this  function  I  see  little  use  in  pre- 
serving the  institution.  As  a  mere  centre  and  occasion  of  non- 
academic  "student  activities,"  it  would  exhibit  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  ends,  to  say  nothing  of  monumental  folly  and 
wastefulness.  The  work  to  which  the  university  is  called  is 
the  highest  and  noblest  known  to  modern  civilization.  Optimi 
corruptio  pessima.  We  must  hold  our  universities  up  to  their 
high  ideal.  And  the  task,  once  the  danger  that  threatens  them 
is  fully  realized,  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  appears.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  establishment  of  high  educational  standards  and 
the  enforcement  of  these  requirements  on  all  classes  of  students. 
Let  the  youth  by  all  means  have  his  physical  and  social  recrea- 
tion; for  physical  and  social  recreation  is  essential  to  his  well- 
being  and  to  freshness  and  vigor  of  mind ;  but  let  him  practice 
the  Hellenic  precept  of  moderation,  and  let  him  subordinate 
everything  else  to  that  intellectual  discipline  and  education 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  true  student  comes  to  the  university 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  university  exists. 

THE   STUDENT   HERO 

Is  our  ideal  then  of  the  student  to  be  that  entity  whom  his 
comrades,  with  significant  and  tell-tale  opprobrium,  designate 
the  "grind"  or  even  the  "greasy  grind"?  This  question  is  a 
real  challenge  to  the  faculties  of  our  universities.  The  students 
make  a  hero  of  the  man  who  excels  in  non-academic  "student 
activities,"  especially  in  athletics.  Who  is  our  hero?  Have 
we  none?  Or  does  it  seem  a  matter  of  no  moment?  Shall  the 
athlete,  or  the  singer,  or  the  player  be  thrust  into  the  place  of 
honor  by  his  admiring  fellow-students  while  their  teachers 
maintain  an  approving  silence?  Has  not  the  time  come  to 
proclaim  that  the  able  and  hard-working  student — he  is  the  hero 
of  the  university.  For  a  hundred  gifted  youth  who  strenuously 
devote  themselves  to  their  studies  our  universities  might  well 
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spare  a  thousand  mediocre  men,  good  fellows  though  they  be, 
to  whom  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  distinction  in 
"student  activities"  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  college  course. 
I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  formal  recognition  of  high 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  our  faculties.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  students  are  divided  into  "pass"  and  "honor"  men, 
the  former  numbered  by  thousands,  the  latter  by  hundreds.  And 
in  Germany  a  radical  distinction  is  made  between  the  pass 
degree  and  the  degree  magna  cum  laude  or  summa  cum  laude, 
the  latter  of  which  is  obtained  by  only  a  small  number  of 
graduates.  To  these  distinguished  graduates  the  best  things 
are  open  both  in  Germany  and  in  Britain.  With  us  in  the 
United  States,  speaking  generally,  all  degrees  of  the  same 
denomination  conferred  by  a  university  have  the  same  value. 
The  result  is  that  our  degrees  are  held  in  little  esteem  by  the 
public.  Could  we  not  reinstate  them  in  public  estimation  and 
at  the  same  time  invest  our  real  scholars  with  appropriate 
honors  by  making  some  such  distinction  between  our  students 
as  that  connoted  by  "pass"  and  "honor"  men  in  the  old 
universities  of  England?  And  would  not  this  change  lead  to 
a  further  differentiation  in  the  work  of  our  faculties,  which 
today  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  universities? 
Qualitative  differences  exist  between  students;  let  them  be 
frankly  recognized,  and  the  work  adjusted  accordingly — 
and  the  honors,  too. 

LIBERAL   CULTURE 

So  far  I  have  treated  the  university  as  a  single  unit.  What 
I  have  been  saying  applies  to  the  institution  as  a  whole,  though 
some  remarks  may  be  more  applicable  to  one  division  of  it 
than  to  others.  I  desire  at  this  point,  however,  to  separate 
for  special  consideration  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The 
successful  work  of  the  professional,  technical,  and  vocational 
schools  in  our  best  universities  is  now  universally  recognized. 
But  the  indictment  is  brought  against  those  same  universities, 
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and  especially  the  state  universities,  that  they  have  not  been 
successful  organs  of  liberal  culture.  This  is  the  end  to  which 
the  old-fashioned  New  England  college  directed  its  energies. 
The  means  it  employed  was  the  use  of  a  restricted  circle  of 
studies  which,  it  is  claimed,  were  without  practical  bearing, 
which  neither  fitted  young  men  to  earn  their  livelihood  or  to 
practice  a  profession.  These  studies  were  called  "liberal," 
to  mark  them  off  from  practical  or  useful  subjects.  And  the 
capable  student  who  pursued  them  assiduously  reached  that 
intangible  but  real  goal  known  as  liberal  culture.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  a  liberally  educated  man.  He 
was  steeped  in  the  best  thought  and  culture  of  his  time;  and 
not  only  was  his  reason  trained,  but  his  imagination  had  been 
quickened  and  his  taste  elevated  and  refined. 

The  disciplines  which  produced  this  result  were  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  literatures,  mathematics,  physics, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  philosophy.  There  may  have  been  some 
other  minor  subjects,  but  these  were  the  staple  of  that  old 
curriculum.  As  will  be  seen  it  consisted  of  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy.  The  emphasis  was  laid  on  literature,  the 
lightest  stress  was  put  on  science. 

Now  in  connection  with  that  programme  and  its  results  two 
observations  must  be  made.  In  the  first  place  the  college 
course,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  its  practical 
uselessness,  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  two  great 
learned  professions  of  the  day — namely,  the  professions  of 
theology  and  law,  in  which  literary,  rhetorical,  and  argumenta- 
tive training  was  then  of  fundamental  importance;  and  the 
student  who  had  completed  the  course  could  earn  a  livelihood 
by  teaching  school  while  he  prepared  himself,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  enter  one  of  those  professions.  Again,  if  the  curriculum 
of  a  modern  college  of  liberal  arts  does  not  give  to  literature 
the  preponderance  which  it  held  in  the  older  scheme  of  studies, 
it  nevertheless  gives  ample  place  to  other  important  humanistic 
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studies,  such  as  history,  economics,  and  polities.  And  it 
provides  more  generously  for  physical  science,  which  by  its 
insistence  on  fact  and  verified  theory  has  created  for  our 
generation  a  new  type  of  intellectual  civilization. 

CHANGES   IN   THE  COLLEGE 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  whether 
as  a  division  in  the  university  or  a  separate  organization,  has 
been  undergoing  modification.  It  has  been  adjusting  itself  to 
modern  civilization.  If  it  lays  less  stress  than  formerly  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  ancient  peoples — Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  even  Latin — it  lays  far  more  stress  on  a  knowledge 
of  their  history,  institutions,  ideas,  and  economical  and  political 
conditions  and  development.  It  recognizes,  too,  that  the  life 
and  work  of  mankind  did  not  cease  to  be  interesting  or  in- 
structive with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
And  especially  does  it  find  in  our  own  national  history  and 
institutions  and  in  the  literature  of  our  mother  tongue 
educational  material  of  the  highest  value,  for  which  it  may 
cite  the  warrant  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  our  exemplars  of  liberal 
culture,  who  knew  no  language,  literature,  and  history  but 
their  own  and  even  contemned  everything  foreign  as  barbarian. 
And  then,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
would  today  be  exceedingly  illiberal  which  did  not  give  its 
students  some  training  in  the  methods  and  results  of  physical 
science,  which,  apart  from  its  own  specific  achievements,  has 
so  profoundly  modified  our  views,  if  not  of  man's  nature,  at 
any  rate  of  his  place  in  the  universe  and  the  course  of  his  history 
on  this  planet.  Lastly,  the  college  of  liberal  arts  today  makes 
more  of  the  fine  arts — of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture — than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history. 

There  has  been  in  our  universities,  state  as  well  as  endowed, 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  liberal  studies  and  some 
change  of  emphasis  in  their  relative  importance,  but  they  remain 
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as  of  old,  primarily,  the  humanities,  and  secondarily,  the 
sciences.  And  our  universities,  state  as  well  as  endowed, 
recognize  with  the  college  of  arts  that  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  are  to  be  humanized  (and  so  liberalized)  by  a  study 
of  the  humanities — the  rational,  spiritual,  imaginative,  moral, 
political,  and  institutional  productions  and  creations  of  the 
human  race.  These  embrace  language,  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  history,  economics,  and  politics.  To  these  must  be 
added  physical  science,  which  is  man's  verified  insight  into 
the  nature  and  operations  of  this  material  universe,  which  is 
the  scene  of  his  existence,  the  source  of  his  physical  energies, 
and,  mayhap,  the  living  garment  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  whom 
he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 

THE   INTELLECTUAL   LIFE 

Is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science  for  their  own  sake,  or  apart  from  their  usefulness 
in  earning  a  livelihood,  making  money,  or  rising  in  a  profession? 
It  is  not,  if  man  is  in  this  world  merely  to  eat,  drink,  gather 
wealth,  and  try  to  get  his  head  above  his  fellows.  It  assuredly 
is  worth  while — and  this  is  the  creed  of  all  colleges  and  univer- 
sities alike — if  man  is  summoned  to  truth  and  beauty  by  voices 
nobler  and  not  less  commanding  than  those  which  bid  him 
eat  and  drink  and  gratify  his  animal  instincts.  Disinterested 
devotion  to  truth  and  beauty,  like  unselfish  goodness,  rests  on 
the  final  postulate  that  we  are  not  on  earth  merely  for  the 
sake  of  living,  but  for  the  sake  of  noble  living.  This  high 
conception  of  man  is  the  meeting  point  of  liberal  culture  with 
virtue  and  religion.  And  none  of  them  can  escape  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  realistic  aims  of  an  age  that  worships  money  and 
physical  power  as  they  have  not  been  worshipped  since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  All  the  more  incumbent  on  our 
universities  is  it  to  foster  the  intellectual  life  and  to  proclaim 
that  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  the  real  summum  bonum  both 
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for  nations  and  for  individuals.  A  state  university  which 
allowed  its  college  of  liberal  arts  to  languish,  which  was  faithless 
to  the  call  of  liberal  culture,  would  have  destroyed  the  nerve 
of  its  own  highest  life  and  activity,  while  it  abandoned  the 
most  precious  heritage  of  the  civilization  of  mankind.  The 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,"  says  Locke,  "is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  human  perfection,  and  the  seed-plot  of  all  the 
virtues." 


The  President:  In  the  paper  and  program  before  you,  you 
will  find  a  list  of  subjects  which  your  officers  have  thrown 
miscellaneously  together.  We  may  take  them  in  that  order,  or 
we  may  take  them  in  any  other  order,  as  may  seem  good  to  you. 
I  desire,  however,  with  your  permission — perhaps  without  your 
formal  vote,  to  say  that  I  should  like  first  to  hear  a  paper  from 
President  Baker  on  "What  Influence  should  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  have  on  entrance  requirements  for  State  Uni- 
versities," because  there  will  also  be  a  paper  or  remarks  by 
President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  President 
Pritchett  has  to  leave  us  at  noon.  II  there  is  no  objection, 
therefore,  I  will  at  once  call  on  President  Baker  for  his  paper 
and  after  he  has  finished  on  President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Agreed  to. 

President  Baker:  At  a  somewhat  late  date  I  received  an 
order  to  talk  on  this  subject.  I  had  no  chance  to  reply,  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  prepare  any  paper. 

I  suppose  that  somebody  had  in  mind  some  partieular 
thought  which  my  opening  remarks  may  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity a  little  later  to  express. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  performing,  and  very  properly 
so,  two  functions.  Of  course  its  more  direct  and  avowed 
function  is  that  of  granting  retiring  allowances  to  professors 
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under  conditions  that  may  be  wise  and  just,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  country,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  formulated  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  It  is  also  performing  voluntarily  another  and  ex- 
ceedingly important  function,  that  of  investigation  and  publica- 
tion regarding  some  of  the  vital  problems  of  all  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  now  particularly  of  the  State  Universities. 
Since  it  has  funds  to  use  and  able  officers  of  control  and  of 
direction  and  of  operating  the  fund,  it  becomes  possible  for 
a  series  of  investigations  to  be  carried  on  which  must  be  backed 
up  by  abundant  funds,  that  could  not  be  undertaken  by  any 
other  body  in  the  country. 

Now  the  question  of  standardizing  has  been  before  the 
country  for  a  long  time.  Some  practical  things  have  been  un- 
dertaken within  a  few  years  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  and  within  a  year  or  two  particularly  by  this 
Association.  Standardizing  has  been  going  on  through  various 
organizations  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  believe 
the  chaos  that  has  existed  and  still  exists,  the  low  standards 
in  many  of  the  institutions  that  claim  to  be  of  university  or 
collegiate  grade  make  a  great  demand  upon  the  possibilities 
of  standardizing  at  the  present  time.  That  this  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  also  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  at 
the  present  time,  I  most  sincerely  believe.  At  the  same  time 
I  can  see,  while  strongly  advocating  standardizing  at  this 
period — and  I  believe  that  we  shall  reap  a  great  benefit  from 
doing  so  at  this  stage  of  our  educational  history — the  time  will 
come,  after  institutions  have  been  elevated  to  the  standards 
prescribed  in  various  ways  by  various  organizations,  when 
there  will  be  a  great  clanger  from  it.  We  shall  crystallize  in 
many  ways  and  we  shall  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  very 
standards  which  we  have  established  in  order  to  elevate  the 
work  of  education.  And  yet  with  that  fear  ahead  of  us,  I 
believe  that  we  must  go  ahead  and  do  this  work,  trusting  to 
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the  good  sense  of  the  future  to  find  a  way  for  individual  progress 
and  change. 

This  Foundation  perhaps  has  its  greatest  problem  in  con- 
nection with  State  Universities.  It  is  taking  up  the  subject 
frankly  and  courageously,  and  I  believe  in  the  main  wisely. 
I  know  that  in  our  own  state,  and  probably  it  is  the  experience 
in  all  of  the  states,  some  high  schools  say  to  us  "We  do  not 
want  to  be  accredited  now,  we  wish  you  to  visit  us  and  point 
out  our  defects  and  say  to  our  board  'When  you  have  done 
such  and  such  things  to  improve  your  school  you  may  properly 
be  a  candidate  for  recognition  by  the  University."  It  seems 
to  me  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Foundation.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  the  institutions  in  the  country  to 
use  a  power  which  has  money  behind  it,  which  has  at  its  disposal 
a  fund  of  large  value  to  the  various  institutions,  to  bring  about 
a  result  which  is  desirable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Foundation,  but  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Institution 
itself.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Foundation  can  afford  to 
be  too  arbitrary.  Institutions  may  be  put  as  it  were  on  pro- 
bation. They  may  be  granted  limited  privileges  for  a  time. 
A  date  may  be  given  when  certain  standards  may  reasonably  be 
attained. 

Another  danger  I  see  is  this — a  certain  number  of  units  re- 
quired as  a  minimum,  and  I  was  shocked  the  first  time  I  heard 
a  reference  to  the  "Carnegie  units."  The  term  is  unfortunate 
and  the  fact  that  it  stands  for  is  unfortunate,  with  no  reflection 
upon  the  Foundation  or  those  who  conduct  its  work.  In  our 
state  tlu  high  schools  are  demanding  greater  freedom,  that  more 
of  the  units  shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  high  schools.  The 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
is  making  that  demand  very  forcibly,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
that  I  attended  souk-  of  the  men  said  "  If  we  are  not  less  subject 
to  the  dictation  of  the  colleges  and  universities  vre  will  have  an 
association  of  our  own,"  and  that  was  after  reference  had  been 
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made  to  some  of  these  standardizing  agencies  in  the  country, 
not  only  the  Carnegie  Foundation  but  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Schools. 

There  must  be  in  the  standards  required  by  this  Foundation 
a  certain  flexibility  and  adaptability  and  allowance  for  in- 
dividuality. There  in  Colorado  we  have  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  but  we  have  certain  peaks, — Long's  Peak, 
Pike's  Peak,  Arapahoe  Peak,  all  with  about  the  same  height 
but  each  with  an  individuality  of  its  own,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  range.  And  I  believe  in  the  progress  we  have  to  make, 
provided  an  institution  has  a  strong  individuality,  but  a  dignity, 
and  a  power  and  a  usefulness  that  best  serve  its  constituency, 
it  must  be  allowed  a  large  freedom  as  to  the  method  of  its 
organization  and  work.  Now  for  instance,  I  believe  the  time 
is  coming,  after  we  learn  to  accomplish  more  with  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  when  some  colleges,  as  I  under- 
stand Leland  Stanford  has  already  done,  will  terminate  their 
college  work  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  and  begin  genuine 
university  work  that  counts  toward  the  higher  and  special 
degrees  at  about  the  junior  year.  That  opportunity  must  be 
allowed  when  the  institution  stands  for  the  best,  has  the 
proper  standards  and  dignity,  although  it  is  doing  its  work  in 
its  own  way. 

Then  I  believe  that  while  the  Carnegie  Foundation  should 
help  to  standardize,  should  insist  upon  using  its  power  at  the 
present  time  to  raise  the  dignity  and  the  standard  of  institutions 
in  this  country,  it  must,  as  I  believe  it  will,  keep  in  touch  with 
progress,  grant  a  great  deal  of  individual  freedom  to  really 
strong  institutions,  and  be  so  flexible  and  adaptable,  by  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  all  of  the  institutions  and  organizations  and 
tendencies  and  signs  of  progress  in  the  country,  that  it  can 
allow  the  kind  of  change  which  is  necessarily  going  on  so  rapidly 
to-day,  and  must  continue  for  many  years,  until  we  understand 
more  fully  the  new  relations  of  education  to  the  proper  and  just 
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demands    of    our    changing    and    differentiating    civilization. 

The  President:  The  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Pritchett,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  who  will  address  us  on  "  Retir- 
ing Allowances  to  Professors  in  State  Universities  under  the 
rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation." 

President  Pritchett:  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association:  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
me  to  join  a  gathering  of  this  Association,  to  which  you  have 
so  kindly  invited  me  to  come  regularly  as  a  lay  member. 
Partly  because,  as  you  all  know,  I  look  upon  the  work  of  the 
great  State  Universities  throughout  the  whole  country  as  per- 
haps the  most  promising  development  of  our  whole  democracy, 
and  partly,  also,  because  I  do  not  forget  that  I  have  only  recently 
ceased  myself  to  be  a  college  president,  and  I  find  that  as 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber from  time  to  time  one's  crimes  as  a  college  president  if 
he  is  to  have  any  fair  perception  of  what  goes  on  in  the  col- 
lege work  itself,  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  two 
addresses  which  you  have  had.  President  Schurman  has 
expressed,  as  he  always  does  forcibly  and  ably,  some  of  the  very 
vital  points  upon  which  American  education  today  must  turn. 
I  find  myself  in  hearty  agreement  with  him  at  every  point.  I 
particularly  rejoiced  to  hear  him  emphasize  at  this  time  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  the  teaching  function.  We  have  sometimes 
forgotten,  I  believe,  in  our  undergraduate  colleges  that  the 
first  business  of  the  undergraduate  college  is  to  teach,  and 
there  are  in  all  educational  histories  times  when  first  out- 
side of  education  and  then  another  needs  to  be  emphasized.  I 
believe  today  in  the  college  we  need  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  the  ability  and  the  duty  of  good  teaching.  I  agree 
heartily  also  with  him  in  what  was  said  considering  the  over- 
shadowing effect  of  athletics  upon  the  morale  and  intellect- 
ual quality  of  student  life.  1  have  heard  this  sentiment  a 
good  many  times  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.     I  have  some- 
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times  hoped  that  some  president  of  a  great  university  would 
have  the  courage  of  his  faith  and  drop  the  professional  coach 
and  the  gate  receipts  and  the  other  complications  which  make 
the  athletic  life  overpower  and  overshadow  the  intellectual 
life,  and  restore  once  more  in  some  one  institution  those  sim- 
ple conditions  which  have  been  so  admirably  painted,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  practical  action  of  that  sort  might  have 
enormous  value. 

I  was  also  glad  to  hear  President  Schurman  say  what  he 
did  concerning  an  isolated  or  central  agency  like  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  It  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  such  agencies,  and 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  such  agencies  have  power  for  harm 
as  well  as  power  for  good.  There  is  quite  as  much  danger  in 
undue  centralization  as  there  is  in  undue  distribution,  and  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  have  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion make  this  point  clear  and  straightforward.  It  is  like 
President  Schurman  to  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in 
whatsoever  responsibility  he  happens  to  stand. 

Let  me  in  the  somewhat  desultory  and  short  remarks  which 
I  shall  have  the  privilege  to  make  to  you,  set  forth  briefly, 
if  I  may,  somewhat  of  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  more 
directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  new  agency. 
I  have  felt  very  modest  during  this  gathering.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  educatonal  agencies  which  ap- 
peared before  President  Lowell  at  his  inauguration.  You  may 
perhaps  have  noted  that  when  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  and  of  their  standing,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
came  one  hundred  and  ninety-sixth. 

We  realize,  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  the 
administration  of  this  trust,  that  it  is  dangerous,  that  it  has 
poss  bilities  for  harm  no  less  than  possibilities  for  good.  That 
unfortunately  is  true  of  all  human  agencies.  You  can't  have 
power, you  can't  have  responsibility,  you  can't  have  opportunity 
that  is  not  capable  of  being  turned  one  way  or  the  other.     I 
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believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  real  place  today,  and  that  there 
will  be  for  main  years  to  come  a  real  place  for  an  agency  which 
undertakes  to  deal  with  education  from  the  general  standpoint, 
from  the  continental  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  which 
looks  over  the  whole  education  of  the  whole  country  rather 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  which  must  from 
necessity  deal  more  directly  with  the  local  interests  and  with 
the  local  problems.  After  all  it  is  almost  impossible  that  an 
institution  should  look  upon  its  relation  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  its  state  and  its  region  quite  so  sharply,  quite  so  clearly, 
feel  it  quite  so  keenly  as  it  does  its  opportunities  for  the  work 
of  expanson,  for  the  work  of  education,  for  the  work  of  training 
of  men,  which  seem  to  lie  directly  before  it.  And  yet  after  all 
each  institution,  whether  it  be  tax  supported  or  whether  it  be 
supported  by  endowment,  has  a  double  duty — a  duty  to  its 
community  and  a  duty  to  its  nation ;  a  duty  to  educational 
service  in  its  own  state,  in  its  own  region,  in  its  own  city, — 
a  duty  also  to  the  larger  educational  ideals  for  which  all  colleges, 
all  universities,  all  education  stands.  And  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  room  today  for  an  agency  which  shall  look  at 
education,  which  shall  bring  up  the  problems  of  education, 
which  shall  ask  the  questions  which  have  to  do  not  so  much  with 
the  local  and  direct  and  institutional  needs  and  conditions, 
as  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  more  general  and  the  more 
universal  needs  of  education  and  of  citizenship.  I  do  not 
believe  cither  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  there  is  any  great 
danger  from  such  an  institution. 

hirst  of  all,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  an  extremely 
small  sum  of  money  to  deal  with  compared  to  the  endowments 
and  the  incomes  <>l~  universities.  It  equals  perhaps  one  per 
cent  of  such  endowment  and  such  income.  The  only  financial 
aid  it  may  give  to  an  institution  is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  retiring  allowances  which  any  institution  may  es- 
tablish itself  whenever  it  feels  that  that  way  to  spend  money 
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is  more  important  than  to  build  a  laboratory  or  to  establish 
a  chair  or  to  extend  its  institutional  work.  This  is,  to  be 
sure,  more  difficult  for  a  tax  supported  institution  than  for 
an  institution  upon  private  endowment,  but  the  amount  and  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  an  institution  is  far  smaller  than 
many  of  the  expenses  into  which  most  colleges  go.  Colleges 
upon  private  endowment  have  applied  to  the  Foundation  in 
more  than  one  case  where  more  money  was  being  spent  annually 
for  advertising  than  it  would  require  to  support  a  competent  re- 
tiring allowance  system.  There  is  not  much  money  in  the 
income  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  corrupting  the  univer- 
sities and  the  colleges  of  the  country  even  if  they  could  be 
corrupted  in  that  way. 

I  look  on  it,  gentlemen,  that  such  an  agency  has  really 
only  two  sources  of  power.  One  is  publicity.  It  has  the 
opportunity,  as  none  of  you  have,  to  tell  the  truth  about  all 
of  you.  There  sit  in  this  gathering  men  who  represent  insti- 
tutions of  very  varying  standards,  all  members  of  a  common 
association.  That  is  rightly  so.  You  meet  on  the  basis  of 
the  tax  supported  university.  You  cannot  very  well  examine 
the  standards  and  the  courses  of  study,  or  the  degree  of  per- 
formance of  each  other.  But  it  is  worth  while  in  mv  judgment 
to  have  an  institution  which  at  any  rate  as  fairly  as  it  can, 
as  honestly  as  one  may,  may  tell,  without  the  embarrassment 
of  an  actual  institutional  obligation,  the  status  of  education 
as  it  sees  it,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  real  power  which  such 
an  agency  should  have  is  the  power  to  speak  frankly. 

The  only  other  power  it  can  really  get,  a  power  far  bevond 
any  power  which  is  comparatively  small  endowment  may 
give  it,  is  the — whatsoever  influence  it  may  get,  whatsoever 
reputation  it  may  be  able  to  acquire  by  telling  these  facts 
fairly,  honestly,  in  a  friendly  and  temperate  spirit,  and  that 
in  my  judgment  is  the  only  asset  which  such  an  agency  may  hope 
permanently  to  secure.     Whenever  such  power  is  abused  or  un- 
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fairly  used,  the  comparatively  small  endowment  which  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  or  any  other  agency  has  will  cut  a  very  in- 
significant influence  with  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
of  America.  And  those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  hope  to  go  forward  during  these  next  few  years, 
modestly,  patiently,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  serving  you 
best  by  telling  frankly  but  in  the  most  friendly  and  straight- 
forward way  the  facts  concerning  American  education  as  we  see 
them.  We  are  perhaps  in  the  situation  which  Mr.  Wallace  in- 
dicated concerning  the  English  board  of  trade,  an  agency  whose 
duty  it  is,  and  whose  privilege  it  is,  to  tell  the  facts,  as  it  sees 
the  facts,  without  the  power  or  the  obligation  to  enforce  the 
conclusions  which  come  from  those  facts.  And  that  is  our  real 
situation. 

I  was  also  greatly  interested  in  President  Baker's  statement, 
and  I  may  in  passing  say  that  no  one  regrets  more  than  I  that 
this  device  of  the  unit  should  ever  have  acquired  the  name 
"Carnegie."  It  wasn't  of  our  making  and  it  came  about 
by  the  use  of  the  colleges  themselves.  Let  me  correct,  if  I 
may,  one  misapprehension  which  seems  to  exist.  The  Carnegie 
unit,  as  it  has  been  called,  does  not  undertake  in  any  way  to 
fix  the  program  of  secondary  education.  It  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  what  a  secondary  school  may  teach  or  what 
a  college  may  require.  It  does  not  in  one  slight  respect  touch 
the  question  to  which  President  Baker  referred.  It  does 
not  make  upon  any  high  school  or  any  college  a  single  demand 
to  teach  this  study  or  that  study,  favor  this  curriculum  or  the 
other  curriculum.  It  simply  did  this.  It  said,  "You  gentle- 
men in  the  colleges  say  that  you  are  going  to  articulate  and 
found  your  universities,  your  colleges,  upon  the  four-year 
high  school.  Now  how  many  studies  ought  a  boy  or  a  girl  to 
finish  in  the  four-year  high  school  work?"  The  colleges  gen- 
erally demand  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  such  studies.  Very 
well,  we  said,  we  will  accept  that  estimate  and  we  will  agree 
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that  one  such  study  pursued  for  one  year  shall  constitute  that 
proportional  fraction  of  the  four  years'  work.  But  what  those 
studies  shall  be,  how  they  shall  be  conducted,  in  what  way 
they  shall  be  taken  up,  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  way  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  such  a  unit.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
done  this.  It  has  furnished  a  counter  by  which  you  can  com- 
pare the  work  of  one  high  school  with  the  work  of  another  high 
school.  There  are  high  schools,  let  us  say,  in  the  South  and 
high  schools  in  New  England  which  conduct  for  four  years. 
The  colleges  generally  will  recognize  a  certain  number  of  studies 
as  belonging  to  the  high  school.  When  you  say  to  the  secondary 
school  in  the  South,  How  many  such  units  can  you  offer? 
you  can  tell  right  away  how  that  high  school  compares  with 
the  other  high  school  which  offers  so  many  units.  And  all 
that  this  does  is  to  furnish  a  counter.  But  it  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  what  work  the  high  school  shall  undertake, 
and  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  what  work  the  college  shall 
require.  We  did  say  that  in  our  judgment  fourteen  studies, 
which  was  the  number,  perhaps  the  minimum  number  of  the 
good  colleges,  was  at  least  a  reasonable  number  to  be  required  of 
studies  to  be  completed  in  the  four  years  of  secondary  school 
work.  And  that  is  all  that  this  unit  has  been  used  to  serve, 
the  only  purpose.  It  has  not  been  intended,  nor  do  I  think 
has  it  served  in  any  way  to  affect  men's  ideas  as  to  what 
work  ought  to  be  done,  or  what  work  ought  not  to  be  done.  It 
has  in  no  sense  affected  the  freedom  of  the  college  or  the  freedom 
of  the  high  school. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  just  a  few  more  words  which 
may  be  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front you  men  in  the  tax  supported  institutions,  and  partly 
from  the  standpoint  from  which  I  have  begun,  that  is  to  try  to 
show  you  briefly  somewhat  of  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  this  particular  agency,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion.    When  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  made,  it  made    it 
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possible  to  deal  with  the  institutions  supported  by  the  various 
states.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been  confronted  within 
a  very  few  months,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
with  the  applications  of  perhaps  fifty  to  sixty  state  institutions 
and  nearly  as  many  more  institutions  upon  private  funds. 
If  any  scrutiny  at  all  was  to  be  made  of  these  institutions, 
if  the  Foundation  was  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  it  should  in- 
cpiire  in  some  measure  at  least  into  the  standards  of  entrance, 
into  the  standards  of  work,  into  the  relations  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  and  these  institutions,  that  requires  time.  We 
have  found  ourselves  practically  overwhelmed  for  the  moment, 
for  the  time  being,  by  the  number  of  requests  and  the  amount 
of  work  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Foundation,  and  if 
therefore  there  are  some  of  you  who  feel  that  we  have  been  a 
little  slow  to  get  around  to  you,  a  little  slow  to  come  to  your 
institution,  I  beg  that  you  will  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  suddenly  called  on  to  do  a  piece  of  work  which 
necessarily  takes  some  time  and  that  you  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  patience  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  your  good  will. 
One  other  thing.  In  getting  at  this  task,  the  Foundation 
has  naturally  asked  itself,  what  sort  of  examination  ought  it 
to  make  of  a  tax  supported  university?  What  are  the  signifi- 
cant questions  which  such  an  agency  might  rightly  and  fairly 
ask  ?  These  questions  have  framed  themselves  somewhat  along 
these  lines.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  an  institution  endowed 
and  supported  by  the  state  was  peculiarly  responsible  to  the 
secondary  school  system  of  that  state,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  fair  to  ask  any  such  institution,  What  is  your  relation 
to  the  secondary  system  of  education?  Do  you  articulate 
with  the  public  school  system  of  your  state,  and  if  so,  in  what 
way?  Do  you  articulate  with  the  four-year  school,  the  three- 
Mar  school,  the  two-year  high  school,  or  do  you  articulate 
only  at  one  point?  In  a  word,  make  clear  to  us  the  relation 
<>)'  your  institution  as  a  creature  of  the  state  to  the  rest  of  the 
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state  system  of  education.     Next  to  that  we  have  felt  that  we 
might  rightly  ask  of  you,  as  we  do  of  all  colleges,  having  adopted 
your  method  of  articulation,  having  made  clear  the  conditions 
upon  which  you  receive  students,  in  what  way  do  you  enforce 
those  requirements?     Make  clear  to  us  what  those    methods 
of  enforcement  are  in  order  that  we  may  understand  just  how 
thoroughly  and  how  completely  you  maintain  the  very  stand- 
ards which  you  yourselves  have  set  up.     And  that  I  think  you 
will  agree  is  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  information  for  us  to  have. 
We  have  been  met  by  another  problem  which  has  given  us 
great  concern,  and  concerning  which  you  yourselves  I  have  no 
doubt  have  had  much  thought.     We  have  tried  to  learn  as  we 
went  along  in  this  work,  and  I  hope  we  have  learned    many 
things  concerning  the  organization,   and   the  needs    and   the 
duties  of  your  varying  institutions.     It  has  seemed  clear  to  us, 
however,  that  it  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  deal  with  a 
tax  supported  university  or  other  university  in  sections,  and 
unfortunately  in  our  country  professional  education,  particu- 
larly the  education  of  law  and  of  medicine,  has  been  in  many 
cases  upon  a  commercial  basis.     Medicine,  as   you  know,  has 
suffered  in  our  country  as  in  no  other  country   by   reason   of 
the  fact  that  for  all  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  it  has  been 
practically   conducted   on    the   fees   received    from    students. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  clear  that  before  an  insitution  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Foundation  the  relation  of  the  institution  to   pro- 
fessional education  should  be  made  clear.     It  has  not  seemed 
to  us  a  wholesome  thing  in  American  education  that   a  great 
and  strong  American  university,  with  higher  requirements  for 
its  college,  with  higher  requirements  for  its  engineering  school, 
should  tolerate  at  the  same  time  low  standards  in  law  and  low 
standards  in  medicine.     We  have  tried  to  learn  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  we  are  going  as  hard  at  work  as  we  can  to  learn  about 
legal  education  and  about  medical  education,  to  study  the  law 
schools  and   the  medical   schools,   to  know    the    professional 
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schools  of  this  country  as  well  as  we  may  know  them.  I 
thought  last  year  that  perhaps  when  we  got  through  with  the 
medical  schools  and  the  law  schools  we  might  next  take  up 
the  schools  of  theology,  but  that  is  a  problem  which  perhaps 
can  safely  wait  a  later  development,  It  has  been  our  effort  to 
know  if  we  can,  just  what  the  ideals  are  which  ought  reasonably 
to  be  asked  of  institutions.  Nobody  supposes,  for  example, 
that  there  can  be  maintained  in  certain  states  of  the  Union  a 
Johns  Hopkins  University  right  away;  but  everybody  does 
know  that  today  medicine  rests  as  never  before  upon  certain 
fundamental,  underlying  sciences,  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
minimum  of  instruction  without  which  no  college  and  no  uni- 
versity ought  to  offer  medical  instruction.  And  although  the 
South  has  been  poor,  nevertheless  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
such  tremendous  strides  in  these  causes  as  have  been  made  by 
some  institutions.  The  old  state  of  Virginia  has  developed  a 
medical  school  within  the  last  five  years  which  ought  to  make 
every  Virginian  proud.  But  it  has  put  into  it  $700,000  and  it 
costs  about  $380  a  year  for  every  student,  but  medicine  is 
taught  there  on  modern  lines.  Now  we  have  felt  that  it  was 
fair  to  go  slowly  in  this  matter  and  know  just  what  the  con- 
ditions in  the  institution  were,  with  respect  to  these  standards, 
with  respect  to  professional  education,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  institution  to  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 
We  have  been  met  by  another  question  very  puzzling.  In 
many  of  your  states  there  arc  two,  in  some  cases  three  in- 
stitutions of  the  higher  learning,  generally  a  State  University 
and  a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — sometimes  a 
mining  school  separately.  Now  in  many  cases,  as  you  know, 
this  has  resulted  in  a  duplication  which  has  resulted  in  a 
rivalry  which  is  harmful  for  education,  and  which  has  resulted 
in  many  things  which  the  institutions  themselves  would  be 
gladly  rid  of.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  could  serve  you  best 
by  raising  in  some  cases  those  administrative  questions,  and  by 
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asking  that  the  state  itself  should  make  clear  to  us  why  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain,  for  example,  two  schools  of  engineering, 
one  in  the  State  University  and  the  other  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts.  For  example,  I  have  just  come 
from  the  State  of  Oregon.  There  in  a  sparse  population  are  two 
institutions  nearly  thirty  miles  apart  where  two  schools  of 
engineering  are  being  conducted  by  the  same  state  authorities. 
One  is  only  able  to  live  of  course  by  maintaining  lower  standards 
than  the  other.  Now  it  has  seemed  to  us  in  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  that  we  could  serve  you  best  by  asking  at  this 
juncture  some  of  these  questions.  We  ask  to  know  what  your 
relation  is  to  your  secondary  school  system.  Are  you  bring- 
ing that  up?  Are  you  fostering  it?  Is  that  part  of  your  duty 
clearly  recognized,  and  in  what  way  do  you  make  that  duty 
evident  and  its  performance  possible?  Are  your  standards  of 
university  work  comparable  with  those  which  are  attributed 
to  other  such  institutions?  Is  your  relation  to  professional 
education  such  that  you  bring  forward  standards  which  serve 
the  profession  itself?  For  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  no  institution 
has  the  right  to  conduct  a  school  of  medicine  or  a  school  of  law 
except  on  the  one  ground  of  serving  the  profession  of  medicine 
and  the  profession  of  law.  No  institution  has  a  right,  merely 
for  institutional  completeness,  to  add  a  law  school  or  to  add  a 
medical  school. 

We  have  today,  as  the  pamphlet    which    I  shall   hope   soon 

to  publish  will  abundantly  show,  we  have  today  more  lawyers 
and   more   doctors    to   every  one  thousand  of  the  population 

than  exists  in  any  other  civilized  country.  We  have  more 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  than  exist  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  put  together.  And  the  output  of  doc- 
tors and  of  lawyers  has  been  far  beyond  the  demand,  and  the 
result  has  been  not  only  to  lower  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion but  to  lower  the  standards  of  legal  and  medical  practice 
and  of  legal   and    medical  ethics,    and  a  part  of    this  lack   of 
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respect  for  the  law  is  due  to  the  lawyers  themselves  and  the 
great  mass  of  unprepared  men  who  have  been  allowed  in  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  to  crowd  into  that  pro- 
fession. Now  no  American  university,  we  claim,  should 
send  a  man  into  the  law  or  into  the  profession  of  medicine  who 
does  not  do  that  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  those  prof essions 
themselves. 

And  so,  if  I  may  in  closing  ask  your  patience,  I  will  ask  you 
to  remember  at  the  same  time  that  all  these  things  take  time; 
that  if  you  find  a  great  and  splendid  and  strong  State  University 
has  not  been  admitted  for  the  time  being  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  it  means  absolutely  no  reflection  upon  the  in- 
stitution. It  may  mean  that  we  simply  have  not  had  time 
even  to  deal  with  it  or  to  talk  with  its  officers  or  to  study  these 
questions  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  may  mean  that  there 
is  some  such  question  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  question 
of  professional  standards,  of  professional  schools,  the  question 
of  articulation  with  the  secondary  school  system.  It  may 
mean  that  there  are  any  number  of  details  which  we  are  simply 
trying  to  learn  about  before  we  undertake  to  act.  And  while 
I  beg  your  patience  in  this  matter,  I  beg  also  that  you  will 
remember  that  your  interest,  which  is  our  interest,  is  alike 
concerned  if  we  go  slowly  and  if  we  only  go  so  fast  that  we 
know  what  your  problems  are  and  you  know  what  our  point  of 
view  is.     Thank  you. 

The  President:  We  have  admitted  to  our  audience  this 
morning,  our  meeting  this  morning,  gentlemen  who  represent 
other  universities  not  embraced  in  the  Association,  some  repre- 
senting states  not  embraced  within  the  Union,  and  I  desire 
now  to  present  another  gentleman  who  represents  in  this 
country  the  largest  and  greatest  empire  on  the  globe  but  whose 
credentials  here  are  that  while  he  does  not  come  from  any 
American  commonwealth,  he  represents  "The  American 
Commonwealth"  and  the  American  Commonwealth]  represents 
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him.  He  said  last  night  that  if  he  were  revising  the  book  he 
would  have  to  change  most  the  chapters  dealing  with  colleges 
and  universities.  Yet  I  have  read  and  re-read  the  book  and  I 
remember  one  thing  he  will  not  revise,  but  if  I  may  judge  from 
his  remarks  last  night  he  would  enlarge,  and  that  is  the  state- 
ment— I  think  I  have  it  correct,  a  year  since  I  read  the  book 
for  the  last  time — that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
were  the  best  seed  plots  of  its  idealism.- — Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Bryce:  I  did  not  come  here  with  any  idea  of  offering 
any  remarks  to  you  but  as  a  listener  only  profoundly  interested 
in  the  subjects  which  you  are  discussing,  and  my  only  credential 
here,  besides  that  of  being  a  sympathizer,  is  that  I  have  been 
myself  a  student  at  three  universities  and  a  professor  at  two; 
so  I  have  some  little,  or  had  at  one  time  some  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  many  of  these  educational  problems  which 
you  are  discussing.  And  I  can't  ever  refuse  the  kind  invitation 
which  your  President  gives  me,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  profound  interest  with  which  your  work  im- 
presses me,  and  the  sense  I  have  of  the  value  of  the  deliberations 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  There  are  many  of  the  topics 
mentioned  on  your  program  here  which  touch  our  English 
questions,  and  if  I  were  able  to  remain  into  the  afternoon  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  learned  a  great  deal  which  would  be  valuable 
to  us.  And  I  may  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  interesting  parts  of  my  duties  as  ambassador 
here  that  I  send  home  reports  to  my  Government  of  what  is 
best  in  the  American  universities  and  endeavor  to  report  those 
points  in  which  we  in  England  have  something  to  learn  from 
you.  I  don't  know  whether  those  reports  are  read,  but  I 
know  they  contain  a  great  deal  which  in  my  humble  judgment 
would  be  of  service  to  English  universities,  in  showing  some  of 
the  lines  in  which  as  I  think  you  have  gone  on  faster  and  more 
boldly  and  more  hopefully  than  we  are  able  to  do,  being  no 
doubt  aided  by  that  stream  of  fertilizing  gold  which    flows 
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among  the  American  universities,  of  which  we  receive  so  very 
little  in  the  old  country. 

Now  gentknun,  I  must  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  any  of 
these  topics  because  I  leave  Boston  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
only  want  to  say  really  one  word  to  you  which  has  been  forcibly 
borne  in  on  me — to  express  what  has  been  forcibly  borne  upon 
me  in  the  visits  I  have  made  to  your  Western  states,  and 
particularly  to  some  of  the  Western  State  Universities.  I  think 
your  Western  State  Universities  are  among  the  most  interesting 
tilings  of  the  last  century,  of  this  century,  and  indeed  I  can  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  don't  know  that  there  has  ever  before  been  an  attempt 
made  on  the  same  scale  to  have  a  set  of  universities  that  are 
entirely  democratic,  tint  are  not  only  made  for  a  democratic 
country  but  that  are  the  outcome  of  the  democratic  spirit  and 
that  are  themselves  democratically  governed  by  being  the 
creation  in  legislation  and  also  in  revenue  and  support  of  the 
people  of  the  several  states.  I  can't  think  either  in  Germany, 
or  in  Italy,  or  in  England,  that  there  has  been  anything  quite 
like  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  so  much 
interest  that  it  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
historian  as  well  as  of  the  specialist  in  education.  In  your 
primary  school  system  and  in  your  secondary  school  system  you 
have  gone  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to 
give  the  best  kind  of  education  to  all  its  citizens,  education  of 
every  grade  whatever.  And  as  civilization  and  wealth  and 
ideals  have  expanded  in  your  growth,  so  you  have  raised  the 
standard  of  teaching  until  it  has  embraced  the  universities  also. 
Now  that  again  has  been  a  very  interesting  index  of  the  progress 
which  this  country  has  been  making.  It  has  been  entirely 
spontaneous.  It  has  been  the  sense  of  the  people  themselves 
that  has  done  it,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  teeth  of  the  theory 
that  the  business  of  the  state  was  not  to  do  these 
things  at  all.     You  have  done  it  in  the  teeth  of  your  theory 
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and  because  you  saw  the  practical  need  and  you  felt  like 
sensible  men  it  was  the  place  of  the  people  to  step  in  and  give 
the  people,  and  the  sons  of  the  people,  what  they  want. 

Now  you  have  attained  so  far  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
success.     Wherever  I  have  gone  in  the  West  I  have  found  that 
the  State  Universities  are  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by 
the  people;   I  have  found  that  they  are  more  and  more  gaining 
an  influence  among  the  people;    I  have  found  that  more  and 
more  members  of  the  legislatures  are  alumni  of  State  Universities, 
that  they  are  taking  more  and  more  interest  in  the  university. 
I  have  even  heard  of  occasions  in  which  retrogressive  members 
of   the   legislature   expressed    suspicions   that   the   university 
would  take  the  business  of    legisation  out  of  their  hands  and 
run  the  state  itself.     I  won't  inquire — it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  in  the  position  I  hold  to  inquire  whether  or  not  that 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  some  states.     But  at  any   rate  it 
shows  how  far  the  universities  have  risen  to  the   zenith  and 
have  begun  to  obscure  those  voices  in  which  the  democracy 
formerly   expressed   itself.     I   believe   I   may   say   this,    that 
you  have  been  of  some  advantage    to    the    legislatures.     In 
some  states  I  know  you  have  set  yourselves  to  guide  the  legisla- 
tures, and  to  even  help  them  in  the  work  of  legislation,  and 
I  know  also  that  the  legislatures  have  appreciated  the  enor- 
mous benefit  which  your  practical  departments,  and  particu- 
larly your  agricultural  departments,  have  conferred  upon  the  - 
material  conditions  of  the  state.     Now  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult?    You  have  gone  this  length,  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  people  of  the  states  that  education  is  a  good 
thing;   you  have  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  provide  education;   you  have  made  them  believe 
in  knowledge  and  study  and  research ;  you  have  shown  them  its 
tangible  results,and  you  have  convinced  them  that  they  cannot 
make  a  better  investment  of  their  state  revenues  than  by  pro- 
moting education.     And  you  have  got  quantity,  you  have  got  an 
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unparalleled  number,  an  unparalleledly  large  number  of  the 
youths  of  your  country  taking  the  higher  education.  I  don't 
believe  in  any  other  country  there  has  been  anything  like  it. 
One  thing  remains  to  be  done.  You  have  got  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  states  not  only  that  education  is  profitable, 
not  only  that  education  is  necessary  and  beneficial  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  also  that  that  education  and  instruc- 
tion and  knowledge  and  study  which  appears  to  be  useless, 
which  the  ordinary  man  is  not  yet  able  to  see  the  value  of, 
may  in  the  end  be  every  bit  as  valuable  as  that  whose  re- 
sults you  can  see.  I  think  even  in  the  former  respect 
you  have  gone  farther  than  we  have  gone  in  Europe.  I  think 
you  have  made  the  ordinary  man  feel  the  value  of  knowledge 
and  study  and  research  better  than  it  is  felt  by  the  ordinary 
man  in  Europe.  And  you  will  have  conferred  a  still  greater  ser- 
vice, not  only  in  America  but  in  the  whole  world,  after  you 
have  brought  the  ordinary  man  up  to  the  point  of  understand- 
ing that  even  that  knowledge  whose  practical  results  we  cannot 
now  see,  if  it  be  true  genuine  knowledge,  whether  of  natural 
science  or  whether  of  the  human  subjects,  which  is  founded 
upon  facts  and  is  justified  by  logic  and  philosophy,  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  people  for  the  highest  kind  of  practice, 
for  that  highest  kind  of  practice  which  makes  the  real  wealth 
and  happiness  and  strength  of  the  nation.  That  is  what  you 
have  to  do,  and  that  is  what  you  are  on  the  way  to  do,  and  I 
venture,  gentlemen,  from  what  has  been  done  already,  and 
from  the  amazing  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  this  country,  to  form  the  greatest  hopes 
of  what  you  may  accomplish  in  the  future. 

THE  President;  In  behalf  of  the  Association  I  express 
the  pleasure  we  all  have  in  welcoming  Ambassador  Bryce  in  our 
midst.     He  must  now  leave  us. 

PRESIDENT  Hi.us:  I  understand  it  is  about  the  time  of 
dismissal  and  I  don't  rise  to  take  any  time  of  the  Association 
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at  this  point,  but  I  would  like  if  opportunity  offers  to  have 
the  privilege  of  discussing  the  able  address  of  President  Baker 
and  the  discussion  of  the  address  by  President  Pritchett,  and 
I  regret  exceedingly,  if  the  Association  honors  me  with  that 
privilege,  that  President  Pritchett  will  not  be  here,  as  I  under- 
stand that  he  will  not  be  with  us  this  afternoon,  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  that  has  been  before  us.  Now 
Mr.  President,  I  don't  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the 
Association  at  this  time,  but  if  it  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  members  of  this  Association  I  would  like  to  be 
privileged  to  say  a  few  words  when  we  assemble  this  afternoon, 
if  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  in  order. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  for  adding 
an  additional  subject  to  the  list — 

President  Ellis:  I  don't  want  any  additional  subject 
added ;  I  want  to  discuss  this  one. 

The  President:  I  beg  your  pardon.  A  member  has  asked 
to  discuss  the  address  and  papers  already  presented  for  this 
afternoon.  Meantime  I  would  say  that  President  Northrop 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  will  be  unable  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon.  Although  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  adjourn  in 
ten,  or  at  the  most  fifteen  minutes,  to  be  at  the  Parker  House 
at  one  o'clock,  President  Northrop  assures  me  that  he  can 
say  what  he  has  to  say  in  that  time.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
I  will  call  on  President  Northrop. 

President  Northrop:  Mr.  President  I  do  not  need  more 
than  one  minute.  If  you  will  look  on  the  program  you  will  see 
a  question  asked:  "When  the  State  Normal  School  is  one  of 
the  Schools  of  the  State  University,  and  called  by  law  also 
the  School  of  Education,  are  there  Educational  objections  to 
the  school  offering  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
provided  the  course  includes  all  of  the  subjects  usually  given 
for  such  a  degree,  and  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  school 
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is  equal  to  that  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences?" 

The  answer  that  I  give  is  of  course  that  there  are  no  objections 
whatever.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  names.  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  If  this  so- 
called  School  of  Education  has  the  same  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  the  same  courses  of  study  as  the  other  departments 
of  the  institution,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  granting 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  With  us,  inasmuch  as  the  College  of 
Education  has  in  it  certain  studies  in  regard  to  methods  that 
are  not  in  the  College  of  Science  and  Literature  and  Arts,  we 
signify  that  fact  by  adding  to  the  degree  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education.  And  any  institution, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  meets  the  requirements  here,  might  well 
give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  without  stretching  anybody's  conscience 
or  interfering  with  anybody's  sense  of  propriety.  Or,  if  there 
is  any  sensitiveness  on  the  subject,  they  can  add  to  the  A.  B. 
"in  Education"  which  specifies  and  tells  the  whole  story. 

President  James:  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  before  we  adjourn  at  noon,  to  the 
fact  that  the  reports  of  the  committees  are  called  for  this 
afternoon.  The  Committee  on  National  University  will  present 
their  report,  and  on  the  table  at  the  Secretary's  seat  lie  several 
copies  of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  authority 
of  this  Association.  I  wish  that  each  member  of  the  Association 
would  take  one  of  these  copies  and  read  this  bill  carefully 
against  the  time  when  we  discuss  the  subject  further  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Other  reports  of  committees  will  be  in 
order  this  afternoon — down  in  the  second  item  in  our  list  and 
I  think  there  is  a  committee  of  which  President  Macl.ean  of 
Iowa,  is  chairman,  or  has  been  acting  chairman,  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  him  in  regard  to  that. 
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President  MacLean  :  The  President  of  the  Association  is 
Chairman.     I  have  the  honor  to  be  second. 

The  President:  Will  you  kindly  report? 

President  MacLean:  Shall  I  report  briefly  now  or  this 
afternoon? 

The  President:  You  couldn't  have  more  than  five  minutes 
now.     That  would  be  too  short,  wouldn't  it? 

President  MacLean  :  I  would  like  to  present  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  meeting  on  the  18th  of  November,  1908,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  day  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Association.  Present:  President  Schurman, 
ex-officio  chairman;  Presidents  Bryan,  Baker,  MacLean; 
absent  President  James.  The  committee  elected  President 
MacLean  secretary.  President  Schurman,  as  president  of  the 
Association,  reported  that  the  executive  committee  had  appoint- 
ed Presidents  Bryan,  Baker,  James  and  MacLean  as  members 
of  the  committee.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  ex-officio  a  member.  The  Committee  ruled  that  the 
President  of  the  Association  should  be  an  ex-officio  member 
and  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  asked  for  the  endorsement 
of  the  Association  to  that  ruling. 

The  committee  instructed  the  secretary  to  have  prepared  a 
blank  form  to  gather  data  from  universities  which  might 
furnish  information  upon  which  practicable  standards  could 
be  intelligently  erected.  Tentative  blanks  in  accordance  with 
this  order  were  sent  to  members  of  the  committee  for  correction 
last  February,  and  the  blanks  were  issued  to  the  Universities 
last  June.  The  time  was  an  unfortunate  one  on  account  of 
the  vacations,  but  twenty-one  institutions  have  filled  more  or 
less  completely  the  elaborate  blanks.  The  institutions  report- 
ing are  Kansas,  Ohio  State,  Cornell,  Oklahoma,  Washington, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Michigan,  Ver- 
mont, Utah,  Mississippi,  Miami,  Ohio  University,  West  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Maine,  Georgia,  and  the  University 
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of  Colorado.  There  has  not  been  time  on  account  of  the  late 
arrival  of  many  of  these  reports  to  make  further  calculations. 
There  is  a  prayer  put  up  in  one  of  these  reports  by  a  former 
Presbyterian  minister.  It  is  shocking  that  he  should  fall  into 
liturgical  practices  and  I  will  not  read  his  prayer,  which  I  think 
was  addressed,  however,  to  the  Association  more  than  to  the 
Lord,  though  I  may  be  wrong.  The  prayer  of  President 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  was  for  light  as  to  how  to  fill  out  so 
elaborate  a  blank. 

The  committee  then  have  simply  to  report  progress,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
If  there  is  no  objection  that  report  will  be  adopted. 

A  Member:  I  move  to  strike  out  the  word  "former"  in  con- 
nection with  that  Presbyterian  minister. 

The  President:  A  minor  verbal  adjustment  which  can  be 
arranged  between  the  two  gentlemen.  If  there  is  no  objection 
the  report  will  be  adopted  and  the  committee  continued. 

Now  gentlemen,  it  is  understood  that  this  Association 
meets  this  afternoon  in  this  room  as  soon  as  we  can  get  here 
after  the  close  of  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Green  offers  to  have  tea  served  in  an 
adjoining  room  at  any  time  during  the  afternoon  that  the  mem- 
bers choose.  In  behalf  of  the  Association  I  accept  this  offer 
with  gratitude.  We  shall  be  willing  to  suspend  all  business  for 
the  sake  of  drinking  tea.  It  is  suggested  that  we  have  the  tea 
at    five  o'clock. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  until  afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION 


The  President:  Will  the  Association  kindly  come  to  order. 
Your  Executive  Committee  would  present  the  following  report 
regarding  the  order  of  business,  as  a  provisional  report. 

First,  after  reports  of  Committees,  "Should  tuition  be  free 
in  State  Universities?  Should  there  be  a  tuition  charge  for 
those  outside  of  the  State?"  President  W.  L.  Bryan,  discussed 
by  Acting  President  Hutchins.  After  that  President  Buckham's 
paper,  "Dynamic  possibilities  of  the  catechetic  method  of 
instruction."  After  that  we  take  up  the  two  subjects  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  high  school  and  university:  "The  State 
University  and  the  High  School,"  President  Duniway;  "The 
State  University's  duty  to  the  public  High  School  and  how  it 
should  be  performed,"  President  Hill. 

And  after  that  the  following  question,  "A  Twentieth  Century 
curriculum  of  liberal  education  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,"  President  James. 

Your  Committee  will  present  hereafter  a  further  report 
regarding  the  order  of  business.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  adopt 
this  order  of  business  for  the  present  time  and  as  long  as  it 
lasts? 

The  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  it  be 
adopted. 

The  President  asked  for  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nomenclature. 

President  Van  HisE:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
Association:  Last  year  a  report  was  made  by  the  committee 
upon  nomenclature,  and  by  the  order  of  the  Association  that 
report  was  published  in  the  Annual  Report  and  was  made  a 
special    order    for    this    meeting.     A    similar    committee    was 
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appointed  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  a 
similar  report  presented  to  them,  not  an  identical  report.  That 
report  was  acted  upon  by  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities so  far  as  certain  points  are  concerned,  and  in  reference  to 
others  was  again  referred  to  the  committee  to  come  up  the 
following  year.  This  puts  a  somewhat  difficult  situation  before 
us.  The  Association  of  American  Universities  comprises  eleven 
endowed  institutions  and  eleven  State  Universities,  twenty- 
two  institutions  at  the  present  time. 

President  Schurman,  it  so  happens,  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  both  for  this  association  and  for  the  other  associa- 
tion— I  think  I  am  correct  in  that.  One  of  the  points  which 
arose  in  connection  with  the  report  of  last  year  was  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  chief  endowed 
institutions.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  important  that  we  could 
get  together  in  this  matter. 

The  definitions  proposed  by  the  committee  for  the  terms 
"college,"  "school,"  "department,"  "course,"  "division,"  are 
all  found  in  your  published  report  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
read   them. 

How evei,  the  Association  of  American  Universities  did  not 
accept  the  definitions  of  "college"  and  "school"  contained 
in  our  report,  but  have  introduced  different  definitions.  Also 
another  factor  which  has  arisen  since  this  report  was  drawn 
up.  At  the  time  it  was  presented,  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Standards  was  presented,  in  which  the  standard 
American  university  was  defined  as  consisting  of  an  institution 
having  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  professional  schools  based  upon 
two  years  of  liberal  arts  and  a  graduate  school.  It  was  in- 
sisted by  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  that  the  word  "school"  should  not  be  defined  as 
any  grouping  of  subjects  to  a  definite  end,  but  should  be  applied 
to  those  professional  divisions  which  are  built  upon  at  least 
two  years  of  liberal  arts,  and  that  the  word  "college"  should 
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be  used  broadly  to  include  all  of  those  divisions  of  the  university 
which  have  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  a  first  degree. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  the  alternative  definitions  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  viz:  that  the 
term  "college"  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  university,  the 
standard  of  admission  of  which  is  the  equivalent  of  that  re- 
quired by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
teaching  and  which  offers  instruction  leading  to  a  first  degree 
in  arts,  letters  or  science;  that  the  term  "school"  be  restricted 
to  a  part  of  the  university,  the  standard  of  admission  of  which 
is  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  work  in  college, 
and  which  offers  instruction  of  not  less  than  two  years,  duration 
leading  to  a  technical  or  professional  degree. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  committee  together  to  see 
whether  they  would  formally  offer  as  a  substitute  these  two 
definitions  for  those  presented  last  year,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  to  get 
uniformity  of  usage,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  for  this  Associa- 
tion to  agree  with  the  action  of  the  other  Association  in  reference 
to  these  two  definitions.  To  bring  the  matter  before  you  for 
discussion  I  move  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  last  year,  that  the  definitions  of  the  terms  "col- 
lege" and  "school"  as  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  be  substituted  for  those  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  last  year. 

President  Purinton:  Won't  some  one  be  kind  enough  to 
read  that  once  more? 

The  President:  Would  it  help  if  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  before  them  the  transactions  of  last  year  and 
looked  on  page  264  where  the  definitions  are  given  to  which 
the  report  referred? 

A  Member:  Would  a  law  school  be  a  law  school  or  a  law 
college? 

President  Van  HisE:  There  is  a  very  great  difficulty.  A 
department  of  law,  whatever  it  is,  the  division  of  law  under 
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this  definition  would  be  a  college  of  law  if  it  has  a  four  years' 
course  leading  to  a  first  degree.  But  this  Association  has 
recommended  that  two  years  of  work  of  liberal  arts  be  required 
for  the  law  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Member :  I  understand  it  would  be  a  law  school? 

President  Van  Hise:  It  would  become  a  law  school,  and 
when  the  recommendation  of  this  Association  is  carried  out 
with  reference  to  what  should  be  done  concerning  a  law  school 
it  would  be  a  law  school. 

President  Hutchins:  In  the  University  of  Michigan,  what 
in  other  universities  is  called  the  law  school  is  called  the  depart- 
ment of  law,  and  that  name  is  fixed  by  the  organic  law  of  the 
University.  It  is  specially  provided  in  the  statute  that  a 
department  of  law  shall  be  maintained,  and  a  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  So  without  exception,  the  parts  of 
the  university  that  in  many  other  universities  have  been  de- 
nominated schools  have  been  denominated  departments  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  that  is  by  order  of  the  statutory 
provision.     How  would  what  you  read  affect  us  there? 

President  Van  Hise:  In  reference  to  the  word  "depart- 
ment" there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  recommendation 
of  this  Association  and  the  recommendation  of  the  other 
Association  was  identical,  that  the  term  "department"  be  re- 
stricted to  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  university,  as  for 
instance,  the  department  of  Latin,  department  of  Mathematics, 
department  of  Physics.  The  committee  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  that  use  of  the  term  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  but 
the  much  more  common  use  is  that  indicated  by  the  committee, 
and  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  University 
of  Michigan  change  its  statute  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  so 
get  into  harmony  and  have  our  catalogues  on  the  same  basis. 

PRESIDENT  PurinTON:  May  I  rise  for  an  inquiry?  I  notice 
in  this  change  in  the  use  of  the  term  "school"  it  leaves  out  such 
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cases  as  schools  of  commerce,  schools  of  music,  schools  of  art, 
and  so  on.     What  provision  is  made  for  them? 

President  Van  Hise:  Under  this  arrangement  as  adopted 
by  the  other  Association  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  a  first 
degree  in  education  or  commerce  of  any  other  subject  would 
be  a  college. 

President  Purinton:  Suppose  it  does  not  lead  to  a  degree? 

President  Van  Hise:  There  is  a  difficulty,  imperfection 
of  our  development.  There  will  be  various  cases  of  that  kind 
in  which  we  have  not  developed  our  educational  system  so 
that  we  have  any  term  which  appropriately  fits  the  case,  and 
that  is  perfectly  well  recognized,  and  the  idea  is  to  take  these 
as  the  ideal  definitions  toward  which  we  will  work  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  have  that  very  difficulty  in  Wisconsin,  what 
shall  we  call  our  division  in  music? 

President  Hutchins:  It  is  possible  in  the  part  that  I  may 
take  in  the  discussion,  that  I  may  say  things  that  I  would  not 
have  said  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  former  meeting.  It  is 
quite  easy  for  a  committee  to  suggest  that  the  university  get 
the  statute  changed,  but  there  is  something  more  than  the 
statute  to  change  there.  There  is  a  sentiment  that  is  as  old 
as  the  University  itself.  I  don't  know  that  that  should  prevent 
action  on  the  part  of  this  body,  but  I  wish  to  throw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  way  is  not  altogether  easy.  There  is  a 
sentiment  on  the  campus.  Then,  too,  we  have  found  it  rather 
perilous  to  stir  up  questions  too  much  in  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  I  presume  President  Van  Hise  has  had  the  same  experience. 
I  don't  oppose  this  because  I  don't  know  enough  about  the 
question  to  discuss  it  intelligently,  but  I  wish  to  throw  out  the 
suggestion  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  so  far  as  the  University 
of  Michigan  is  concerned. 

President  Van  Hise:  The  University  of  Michigan  is  sub- 
stantially alone  in  that  matter.  Of  course  President  Hutchins 
was  not  here  when  the  matter  was  discussed.     The  basis  of 
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this  report  is  the  fact  that  our  different  catalogues  mean  different 
things.  Each  one  uses  any  term  as  it  pleases,  and  nobody  can 
tell  without  very  close  study  what  is  meant  by  the  catalogue 
of  another  institution.  We  have  a  confusion  in  educational 
catalogues  of  higher  institutions  such  as  we  would  not  tolerate 
in  any  science  for  a  year.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  as  to  the  most  advisable 
use;  then  each  institution  is  free  as  to  whether  it  shall  accept 
the  advice  or  not.  It  is,  however,  our  hope  that  one  by  one,  if 
we  can  agree  upon  a  concensus  as  to  how  the  terms  will  be  used, 
that  they  will  fall  into  line  and  after  five  or  ten  years,  or  fifteen 
years,  or  some  time  in  the  future,  there  will  be  some  harmony 
in  our  terminology  in  our  catalogues. 

President  Hutchins:   It  is  to  be  simply  advisory^ 

President  Van  Hise:  Merely  advisory,  recommended  to  the 
institutions.  Of  course  whether  any  institution  accepts  the 
recommendation  is  in  its  own  hands. 

President  Hill:  I  would  like  first  to  second  the  motion 
that  President  Van  Hise  has  made,  that  the  terminology  be 
adopted.  It  seems  to  me  one  difficulty  that  has  been  raised 
here  is  not  a  serious  one  at  all.  While  we  have  confined 
"school,"  and  quite  consistently  with  the  definition  presented 
to  this  Association  last  year,  as  a  grouping  of  subjects  to  a 
definite  end,  this  other  has  been. inserted,  based  upon  two  years 
of  general  training.  Now  that  being  the  ideal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  strikes  me  that  institutions  can  easily  adopt  it  in  ad- 
vance of  putting  such  a  requirement  into  effect.  We  did  that 
last  spring  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  we  changed  the  de- 
partment of  law  to  school  of  law. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  anticipate 
that.  Now  we  have  a  statute  in  Missouri  which  speaks  of  all 
of  these  as  departments,  but  we  do  not  regard  that  as  binding, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  simply  the  matter  of  university  sentiment 
and  that  did  not  appear  as  serious  with  us  as  with  the  University 
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of  Michigan  perhaps,  and  yet  the  term  "department"  with  us 
was  as  old  as  1839,  in  most  cases,  almost  as  old  as  in  Michigan. 
But  that  is  a  matter  for  each  institution  to  settle  for  itself  as 
to  just  how  early — 

President  Hutchins:  Have  you  a  statute  on  the  subject? 

President  Hill:  Not  a  definite  statute,  but  the  statutes 
of  the  state  with  reference  to  the  subject  all  speak  of  its  De- 
partments, meaning  thereby  of  course  the  various  divisions  of 
the  university. 

President  Thompson:  What  becomes  of  the  educational 
degree,  supposing  you  have  two  years  entrance  to  your  school 
of  education?  At  the  end  of  four  years  would  you  get  some 
degree  that  wouldn't  be  a  professional  degree? 

President  Van  Hise:  It  is  believed  that  the  educational 
work  ought  to  be  called  a  school.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  near 
future  education  will  comprise  not  less  than  five  years'  work  for 
the  degree  in  education,  three  years  built  upon  the  two  years, 
and  then  it  will  come  under  this  definition  of  school. 

President  Hill:  Two  years — it  will  come  under  it  at  once. 

The  President:  Another  difficulty  suggests  itself  to  my 
mind.  The  friend  from  Wisconsin  spoke  about  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  he 
meant  of  course,  one  in  English  or  anything  like  that,  but  he 
meant  certain  grouping  of  several  things,  the  group  of  which 
should  lead  to  a  certain  baccalaureate  degree.  What  shall  we 
call  that  group?  A  great  many  of  us  have  been  so  inconsistent 
as  even  to  call  that  a  course. 

President  Van  Hise:  That  is  what  we  have  done  also.  We 
hope  to  avoid  that  by  further  recommendation,  which  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  the  other  institution  but  is  recommended 
by  the  committee,  that  the  term  "curriculum"  be  restricted 
to  a  combination  of  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  That  is  our 
means  of  meeting  that  difficulty.  That  has  not  been  adopted 
either  by  this  Association  or  by  the  other  Association,  but  is 
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recommended  by  the  committee — but  has  been    re-referred  to 
the  committee  for  consideration. 

President  Kingsbury:  Pardon  me,  but  the  enabling  act 
for  the  admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  stands  in  the  way, 
the  enabling  act  providing  that  the  state  should  establish  a 
school  of  mines  and  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  land  to 
maintain  the  school  of  mines,  and  then  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  providing  that  that  school  of  mines  be  a  part  of  the 
University.  In  that  way  we  have  the  School  of  Mines  con- 
nected with  the  University;  of  course  we  could  not  very  well 
change  that. 

President  Hutchins:  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  dis- 
cussion too  many  times,  but  in  order  to  explain  what  possibly 
might  appear  to  be  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  upon  reflection  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  provision  to  which  I  referred  is  not  only  in  the 
statute,  in  the  organic  act,  but  also  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Now  it  is  a  constitutional  body,  provided  for  in  the 
constitution,  its  officers,  its  departments  and  its  offices  specially 
provided  for  and  specially  named  in  the  constitution.  If  I 
am  right  in  that  you  can  see,  sir,  that  any  change  would  be 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  wise  to  change  the  constitution. 

President  Van  Hise:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  per- 
fectly well  appreciate  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  a  number 
of  institutions  in  reaching  this  end  at  once.  We  have  no 
expectation  that  harmony  will  be  reached  at  once.  The  com- 
mittee have  believed  very  strongly  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  a  series  of  definitions  at  which  we  can  work 
and  which  would  be  applied  by  the  institution,  so  far  as  they 
thought  it  wise  to  apply  them,  rather  than  the  present  complete 
confusion  which  exists,  and  therefore  this  report  was  made  with 
this  idea.  There  was  no  hope,  no  expectation,  that  in  the  near 
future  every  institution  would  carry  out  these  recommendations 
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at  once.  But  if  we  get  half  of  the  institutions  or  two  thirds 
of  them  to  a  common  nomenclature  that  would  be  a  very  great 
gain  in  our  understanding  of  one  another's  publications. 

President  Strong:  May  we  have  the  substitute  read  again? 

President  Van  Hise:  One  and  two  are  the  same,  no  change. 
3.  That  the  term  "college"  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  standard  of  admission  to  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  that  required  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  and  which  offers  instruction  leading  to  a 
first  degree  in  arts,  letters,  or  sciences.  4.  That  the  term 
"school"  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  university,  the  standard 
of  admission  to  which  is  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two 
years'  work  in  the  college,  and  which  offers  instruction  of  not 
less  than  two  years'  duration  leading  to  a  technical  or  pro- 
fessional degree."  And  it  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
include  in  that  latter  the  graduate  school. 

The  President:  The  Committee  recommend  the  substitution 
of  3  and  4  for  the  definitions  submitted  a  year  ago. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  these  definitions  of  college 
and  school  as  read  be  substituted  for  the  definitions  presented 
one  year  ago. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Van  Hise:  Then  I  move  that  numbers  one,  two, 
three  and  four,  namely,  the  definitions  of  department  and 
course  as  published  in  the  annual,  and  college  and  school  as 
substituted,  be  now  adopted  by  this  Association  and 
recommended  to  the  various  universities. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion. 

President  Mezes:  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  action  of  course  is  to  enable  different  institutions  to  under- 
stand one  another's  catalogues.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  request 
each  institution  in  its  catalogue,  in  so  far  as  it  deviates  from 
the  practice  of   this  report — which   ought   to   be   adopted,    I 
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assume, — to  indicate  the  extent  and  degree  of  its  deviation 
in  some  prominent  place,  so  any  one  taking  such  a  catalogue 
would  be  able  to  see  what  the  difference  is  and  would  be  able 
to  understand  it?  I  think  some  recommendation  of  that  kind 
might  lead  to  accomplishing  the  result  intended  a  little  bit  more 
rapidly  than  could  be  otherwise  done.  I  know  in  our  own  case 
we  could  not  come  to  it  very  quickly,  and  some  others  probably 
would  be  in  the  same  position. 

The  President:  That  would  be  supplementary  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  committee,  or  officers  of  this  Association, 
in  case  the  report  is  adopted. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Van  Hise:  The  question  remains  as  to  whether 
the  Association  wishes  to  take  up  these  others  terms,  "group," 
"curriculum,"  and  "division,"  or  defer  action  upon  them  until 
the  other  Association  has  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  committee  recommend  that  the  term  "group"  be  restricted 
to  a  combination  of  related  subjects.  That  the  term 
"curriculum"  be  restricted  to  a  combination  of  courses  leading 
to  a  degree.  That  the  term  "division"  be  assigned  a  loose 
meaning  to  indicate  groupings  of  the  different  branches  of  a 
university  organization,  or  branches  which  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  classification  under  the  above  terms;  as  for  instance, 
extension  division,  graduate  school,  Bussey  institution,  etc. 
It  would  be  my  own  opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  well, 
since  it  is  advisable  to  act  together  as  far  as  we  can,  to  defer 
action  on  these  further  definitions  until  next  year. 

The  President:  Shall  action  on  these  further  definitions 
be  deferred  until  next  year? 

Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  action  be  deferred.* 

The  PRESIDENT:  There  are  two  or  three  other  reports  of 
committees.  There  is  a  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Presi- 
dent James  is  chairman  on  National  University;  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  which  President  Hill  is  chairman  on  the  Incn 

*A  summary  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Association   ujxm  nomenclature 
iven  on  page  204. 
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of  the  Efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  am  not  certain 
— are  there  other  reports?  The  Committee  on  Standards 
presented  a  provisional  or  supplementary  report  this  morning 
and  they  now  ask  for  permission  to  present  a  further  brief 
supplementary  report,  in  order  that  the  work  of  that  committee 
be  concluded.  I  suggest,  unless  objection  be  offered,  that  they 
present  this  brief  supplementary  report  at  once. 

President  MacLean  :  The  committee  authorized  President 
Schurman  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  with  reference  to  our  standardizing 
colleges.  The  President  reported  back  to  us  that  the  other 
Association  proposes  to  proceed  to  erect  standards  for  colleges 
but  that  they  propose  to  wait  until  data  have  been  collected 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation— possibly  some  few  years.  We 
therefore  report  this  for  your  information. 

Further,  your  committee  begs  to  report  that  it  has  approved 
bills  for  printing  blanks,  stenographic  work,  etc.,  that  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee,  making  a  total  of  some 
thirty  odd  dollars. 

Next,  your  committee  wishes  to  ask  this  Association  if 
they  are  willing  to  give  financial  support  to  some  method  of 
visiting  the  universities  in  order  to  see  that  these  reports 
which  your  committee  is  going  to  digest  are  such  that  we  can 
publish  them  and  proceed  to  standardize.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  reports,  made  in  haste,  these  reports  made  of  course 
by  honest  men  with  some  misapprehensions  often  as  to  terms — 
if  they  are  put  in  print  react  unfavorably  when  it  is  found  that 
the  facts  do  not  square  with  the  reports.  Your  committee, 
therefore,  to  protect  all  of  our  institutions,  would  respectfully 
ask  the  Association  when  we  have  digested  the  data  gathered, 
if  you  will  yield  financial  support  for  some  visitation  of  the 
institutions  before  we  publish.  This  is  a  very  important 
question.  If  you  ask  how  could  the  inspection  be  made  without 
immense  expense — as  of  course  it  would  require  a  large  sum  to 
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have  an  able  inspector  cover  the  whole  country — the  committee 
suggests  that  we  might  divide  the  country  into  sections.  We 
might  find  in  connection  with  our  institutions  in  the  different 
sections,  able  men,  like  deans,  who  would  be  willing  to  visit 
in  their  sections.  The  institutions  might  contribute  the  time 
of  the  deans,  actual  traveling  expenses  being  paid,  and  so 
there  might  be  an  inspection  that  would  be  of  great  value 
without  great  expense. 

The  President:  What  action  will  you  take,  gentlemen, 
regarding  this  further  report  from  the  Committee  on  Standard- 
ization. 

A  Member:    I  would  inquire  the  condition  of  the  treasury. 

The  Treasurer:  I  have  the  full  report  and  can  give  it  at 
the  proper  time.  No  dues  have  been  collected  yet  for  the 
present  year,  because  the  meeting  is  a  month  early,  but  there 
are  over  $200  of  last  year's  funds  after  paying  all  bills,  printing 
and  everything  else,  and  there  should  be  something  like  $400 
come  in  this  year  from  dues. 

President  Strong:  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Association  that  the  committee  proceed  with  the  process  of 
standardizing,  and  that  the  Association  assume  any  necessary 
financial  burden,  but  that  the  committee  itself  report  to  the 
Association  a  feasible  method  before  anything  definite  is  done 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  Some  suggestion  has  been 
made  as  to  how  this  work  might  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a  feasible  plan.  At  any  rate  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Association  that  the  committee  proceed  with  its  visitation,  and 
that  the  Association  assume  the  necessary  financial  obligations. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  received,  that  the  committee  be  continued,  and  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  its  scheme  of  standardiza- 
tion should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  Association  will  be 
responsible  for  the  expenses  up  to  the  sum  of — how  many 
dollars   should    you   say? 
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President  Strong:  The  last  part  of  my  motion  was  that 
before  any  expenditure  was  made  that  the  committee  report  to 
the    Association    a    feasible    method. 

The  President:  I  beg  your  pardon — moved  that  the  report 
be  received,  the  committee  continued,  and  that  the  Association 
while  expressing  approval  of  the  general  plan  of  standardiza- 
tion does  not  wish  to  make  any  appropriations  until  the  com- 
mittee has  presented  a  definite  scheme  for  visitation.  Is  that 
about  the  substance  of  it? 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Baker:  Does  that  mean  no  work  should  be  done 
for  a  year? 

President  Strong:  I  was  hoping  that  committee  could  re- 
port this  scheme  before  we  adjourn. 

The  President:  That  will  be  so  understood. 

We  will  now  have  the  reports  of  the  two  other  committees 
I  mentioned,  and  first  the  report  from  the  committee  on  the 
National  University  of  which  President  James  is  chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 


The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  constituted  a 
permanent  committee  on  the  National  University  at  its  meeting 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  November  12  and  13,  1906.  (See 
p.  12  of  the  minutes).  The  present  committee,  with  power  to 
add  two  members  if  it  desires,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time. 
A  report  of  some  length  was  presented  by  the  previous  com- 
mittee at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1906.  (See  minutes 
p.  31). 

The  President  of  this  Association  requested  the  National 
Education  Association   to  appoint  a  similar  committee  upon 
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the  same  subject  because  the  National  Education  Association 
had  also  voted  at  intervals  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  favor 
of  the  same  general  proposition.  The  National  Education 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  summer  of 
1907  appointed  such  a  committee,  consisting  of  President 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  as  chairman,  and 
President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  President 
Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  special  committee,  met  in  joint  session  with  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Association  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  November, 
1907,  and  considered  a  possible  plan  for  a  national  university. 
The  joint  committees  also  asked  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Hon.  Elmer  E-  Brown,  to  sit  with  them. 

As  a  result  of  their  discussion  a  draft  for  an  act  to  create  a 
National  University  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  was 
submitted  to  the  association  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1907. 

After  very  full  discussion  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  vote.  (See  minutes  of  the  12th 
annual  meeting  held  at  Washington  November  18  and  19, 
1907,  p.  145). 

Although  the  vote  was  unanimous,  yet  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  attendance  at  this  particular  session  at  which  the  vote  was 
taken  was  comparatively  small  it  was  felt  desirable  to  take  the 
poll  again  by  mail,  which  was  done  by  the  secretary.  The 
result  of  this  poll  was  thirty-eight  votes  in  favor  of  the  project, 
four  members  not  voting. 

As  this  was  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  introducing  a 
bill  into  congress  based  upon  this  plan,  the  committee  asked 
Hon.  William  B.  McKinley,  Representative  from  Illinois,  to 
introduce  a  bill  based  upon  this  draft  into  the  federal  congress. 
This  was  accordingly  done  on  March  18,  1908  as  a  bill  to  create  ' 
a  National  University  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
H.  R.  19465  of  said  date.     A  similar  bill  was  also   introduced 
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into  the  senate  by  Senator  Hemenway,  March  19,  1908,  Senate 
Bill  6232, 

Owing  to  a  number  of  circumstances  it  was  decided  not  to 
attempt  to  push  the  bill  at  that  session  of  congress.  (60th 
Session.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  November  15  to  16,  1908,  a 
further  report  was  made  in  which  it  was  stated  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  held  in  Cleve- 
land in  July,  1908,  a  report  was  presented  by  President  Van  Hise 
representing  that  association,  which  embodied  the  McKinley 
bill  and  which  received  approval  at  that  meeting.  (Minutes 
of  National  Association  of  State  Universities  1908,  p.  48-49.) 
(Also  Minutes  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Cleveland  meeting,  July  1,  1908, 
p.  34.) 

The  committee  has  distributed  copies  of  this  bill  among  the 
members  of  the  association  present  at  this  meeting  and  it 
recommends  that  the  association  re-affirm  its  approval  of  this 
bill  and  that  the  association  direct  the  standing  committee 
on  the  National  University  to  secure  its  re-introduction  into 
the  present  congress  and  that  the  association  authorize  the 
executive  committee  to  approve  such  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee in  securing  a  hearing  upon  this  bill  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee may  deem  proper. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  University.  What  action  will  you  take 
on  it? 

A  Member:   I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President:  The  next  report  is  from  the  committee  of 
which  President  Hill  is  chairman.  Are  there  any  other  com- 
mittees? 

President  MacLean  :  A  very  brief  report  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  Committee  on  standards  of  colleges 
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and  secondary  schools,  representing  this  body,  of  which  there 
has  been  no  meeting  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association. 
The  committee,  however,  is  called  to  meet  to-morrow.  We 
therefore  have  no  further  report  at  the  present  time. 

President  Hill:  (Chairman  of  Committee  on  enlargement 
or  increase  of  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.) 

I  may  state  that  I  received  notification  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  chairman  of  this  committee  just  at  the  close  of  the  session 
last  spring,  and  I  presume  that  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee received  their  notice  at  about  the  same  time,  so  that  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  meet  together  until  this  occasion. 
And  we  have  had  little  opportunity  during  the  summer  to  make 
any  investigation  of  the  situation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  therefore  to  submit  to  you  an  adequate 
and  final  report. 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  1908  meeting  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Educaton,  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  finds  the 
matter  one  requiring  some  investigation  and  much  careful 
reflection;  that  owing  to  the  short  time  given  the  committee 
since  receiving  notice  of  appointment  it  has  not  been  able  to 
give  the  matter  the  attention  it  deserves;  that  in  the  judgment 
of  its  members  the  committee  should  be  continued  for  another 
year,  and  for  the  present  recommends  that  this  Association 
adopt  the  following  resolutions;  these  have  been  hastily 
drawn  for  the  purpose:  First,  the  Association  renews  its 
recommendation  that  national  aid  under  the  terms  of  the 
Davis  bill,  or  in  some  measure,  should  be  administered  from 
the  Bdreau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Second- 
ly, the  Association  recommends  to  Congress  the  addition  of  a 
staff  of  competent  educational  experts  in  different  depart- 
ments. The  committee  has  in  mind  specially  an  expert  in 
higher  education  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  conditions  of 
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universities  and  colleges  in  America.  I  may  explain  that  the 
committee  had  in  mind  that  the  data  being  collected  for  instance 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  should  be  collected  by  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  public  investigating 
body,  and  that  such  institutions  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
might  be  able  to  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  that 
case  the  necessary  information  for  its  work.  But  it  appeals  to 
the  committee  as  anomalous  that  in  this  country  especially 
with  its  State  Universities  we  should  have  to  rely  on  a  private 
agency  for  the  careful  collection  of  data  of  the  sort  that  are 
desired  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  We  had  that  in  mind. 
It  occurred  to  me  as  President  MacL-ean  presented  his  report  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  data  this  Association  is  now  seeking  would 
naturally  be  collected  by  a  Bureau  of  Education  if  we  had  an 
expert  who  could  visit  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment the  State  Universities,  and  I  was  about  to  speak  by 
the  way  upon  that  very  point  when  I  found  that  Chancellor 
Strong's  motion  was  left  in  sufficiently  indefinite  shape  to 
make  this  report  still  effective  if  you  choose  to  take  action 
along  this  line.  So  briefly,  we  say  then,  that  the  second 
resolution  we  recommend  is  the  addition  of  a  staff  of  competent 
educational  experts  in  the  different  departments  of  education, 
and  that  we  would  specially  urge  the  appointment  of  an  expert 
in  higher  education  under  directon  of  the  Bureau  to  make 
investigations  and  report  on  educational  conditions  in  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

Third,  the  Association  desires  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  appropriating  to  the  Bureau  a  reasonable  sum 
annualy  for  the  prosecution  of  all  investigations  that  occur  to 
the  Commissioner  as  important  and  timely.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee  that  the  Bureau  at  present  has  no 
fund  except  such  as  is  provided  for  specific  purposes,  and 
that  any  matter  of  importance,  appealing  to  the  Commissioner 
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as  of  importance,  cannot  be  prosecuted  because  of  the  lack  of 
general   funds. 

Those  are  the  three  matters  that  we  would  like  to  bring 
before  ycu  now,  and  ask  to  be  continued  another  year. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  this  report.     What  action 
will  you  take  on  it? 

President  Thompson  :  I  don't  know  as  I  will  offer  a  motion, 
but  I  suppose  some  motion  is  necessary.  I  should  like  more 
information  before  I  suggest  a  motion.  I  am  very  much,  and 
very  heartily,  in  accord  with  the  thought  and  suggestion  that 
the  office  and  duties  and  powers  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  should  be  broadened  and  enlarged  and 
better  defined.  I  think  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  in  that  way  could  be  very  greatly  improved 
and  increased  in  efficiency  if  it  were  more  systematically 
arranged.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  our  Department  of  Education  have  overlapped  a  good  deal 
in  some  matters  that  they  are  both  undertaking,  and  I  think 
it  is  rather  an  unhappy  situation.  I  suggest  also  that  in  the 
other  association  with  which  some  of  us  are  connected,  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
this  question  will  probably  come  up,  inasmuch  as  the  Davis 
bill  referred  to  in  this  report  is  before  that  body  for  considera- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  therefore,  that  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  ought  if  possible  to  so  relate  itself  to  the 
other  association  that  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  before  we 
adopt  formally  a  report  of  this  sort.  That  is  to  say,  if  we 
proceed  now  to  adopt  a  report  and  a  series  of  resolutions  with- 
out considering  and  debating  with  the  other  association,  that 
we  may  have  to  reconsider  or  rescind  before  we  can  come  to 
common  ground  upon  an  issue  in  which  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  that  resolution  is 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  be  adopted. 
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And  furthermore  I  think  that  this  matter  of  statistical 
information  has  reached  an  acute  stage  where  some  surgical 
operation  is  very  much  and  imperatively  needed,  and  I  should 
hope  that  the  bureau  of  education  of  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  devise  a  system  of  statistical  information  that  would 
be  adequate  for  the  universities,  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
and  for  the  intelligent  citizen  who  wants  to  know  something. 
At  present,  as  all  of  us  know,  we  are  visited  monthly,  quarterly, 
semi-annually,  annually,  for  statistics,  and  the  system  of 
accounting  of  the  several  universities  isn't  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  answer  these  questions  intelligently  unless 
we  set  the  accountant  of  the  university  to  work  on  an  analysis 
of  our  accounts  such  as  he  never  has  made  before.  Now  it 
does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  we  may  take  the  subjects  in  the  direction  of  what 
might  be  termed  uniform  university  accounting,  by  which  the 
important  things  of  university  receipts  and  expenditures 
could  be  outlined  and  the  books  kept  accordingly,  and  some- 
thing be  done,  and  time  saved  for  a  different  kind  of  research 
than  this  particular  research  into  accounts  which  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  developed  any  great  scholars  or  any  other 
highly  commendable  utilities.  So  while  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
this  report,  I  am  a  little  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  commit 
ourselves  to  specific  resolutions,  and  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  suggested  in  the  remarks  I  have  just  now  offered.  And 
I  recognize  that  there  are  some  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
department  of  agriculture  or  with  the  bureau  of  education. 
We  are  just  now  in  the  other  association  and  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee — struggling  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  that  general  proposition  as  to  the  publication 
of  its  own  proceedings,  and  there  are  a  number  of  difficult  and 
sometimes  delicate  questions  there,  and  if  we  could  now,  as  a 
substitute  for  these  resolutions,  adopt  a  resolution  that  would 
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convey  the  general  principles  without  tying  ourselves  to  them 
specifically,  I  should  vote  very  heartily  for  it,  but  I  do  hope 
there  is  some  reformation  or  change  ahead  of  us  in  the  matters. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  that  the  Association  express 
its  approval  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  report  and  that  it 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

President  Thompson:  I  should  like  them  to  take  up  the 
question,  if  they  can,  of  defining  the  enlarged  powers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  question  of  inspecting  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  question  of  uniform  accounting — all  these  things 
go  into  that  general  scheme. 

The  President:  You  would  refer  the  general  plan  with  all 
details  back  to  this  committee  with  instructions  to  confer 
with  the  corresponding  committee  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations. 

President  Ellis:  I  am  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  refer  the 
matter  back,  and  I  am  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
expression  of  the  last  speaker  in  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of 
reports  required  from  the  executives  of  the  institutions  here 
represented.  I  may  say  that  life  in  the  executive  office  is 
becoming  a  burden  under  the  exactions  placed  upon  the 
executive  who  desires  to  be  courteous  to  his  brethren  who  are 
seeking  information  on  this,  that,  or  the  other  subject.  Almost 
every  mail  that  comes  to  my  office  brings  a  request  which 
requires  me  to  step  aside  from  my  executive  work,  which  is 
important  as  I  see  it,  and  do  work  in  which  I  have  no  possible 
interest,  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  who  can  make  no  possible 
use  of  it  after  he  sets  the  information  he  seeks.  I  might  remind 
the  members  of  this  convention  that,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
leaving  about  everything  else  that  should  fall  to  our  province 
as  members  of  this  organization  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
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we  might  possibly,  at  this  time,  refer  this  matter  of  uniform 
accounting   to   the  Carnegie   Foundation  as  well;    because   I 
saw  in   a  paper  the  other  day  an   announcement  that   this 
Foundation  had  out  of  the  goodness  of  its  heart  made  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  a  system  of  uniform  accounting  for  those 
institutions  who  expect  some  of  their  employes  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  its  retiring  fund.     To  know  that  there  is  no  mistake 
about  this,  I  have  in  my  pocket  what  doubtless  some  of  you 
gentlemen  have  too,  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  this  place  asking  if 
I  were  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  expressing  hope  that  I 
might  lend  the  light  of  my  countenance  to  these  deliberations, 
and  that  opportunity  would  be  afforded  a  very  dapper  gentle- 
man connected  with  this  printing  house  to  see  me  in  order  to 
arrange   for   uniform   accounting   in   the   Ohio    University   at 
Athens,  Ohio.     This  firm  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  had 
been  instrumental  in  helping  the  Carnegie  Foundation  get  this 
thing  under  way;   that  it  had  furnished  most  of  the  statistical 
blanks  that  the  Foundation  was  to  use  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work;  and  that,  for  a  consideration  that  was  not  definitely 
set  forth  it  would  be  very  glad  to  give  me  such  advance  informa- 
tion regarding  the  matter  as  would  put  our  institution  on  the 
ground  floor,  so  to  speak,  under  this  new  order  of  things.     So  I 
make  free  to  suggest  that  we  can  save  a  great  deal  of  time  here 
if  we  will  just  let  the  Foundation  attend  to  that  for  us,  as  we 
have  allowed  the  Foundation  to  attend  to  about  all  else  that 
should    bring   us   together   in    the    way   of   discussion.     That 
Foundation  has  more  money  to  spend  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  investigations  than  we  have  at  Athens,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  for  it  to  spend  all  the  money  it  pleases ;  and  I  expect  to 
go  back  home  after  it  has  spent  it  and  comply  strictly  with  the 
law  of  Ohio   which  places  Ohio  University  and  her  kindred 
sister  institutions  under  a  public  bureau  of  accounting. 
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President  Hill:  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  not  object 
to  have  the  matter  referred  back.  I  would  like  to  explain 
one  thing.  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  this  means 
the  appointment  of  a  national  supervision  of  State  Universities. 
The  committee  had  no  such  thought  in  mind,  but  under  the 
terms  of  the  statute  which  it  would  be  fair  to  expect  if  there 
should  be  adequate  provision  made  by  the  bureau  for  collecting 
information,  and  in  order  to  get  the  information,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  some  one  visit  some  of  the  institutions  at 
least — not  to  inspect  them  in  the  sense  of  supervising  their 
functions  at  all — it  would  be  a  scientific  problem  entirelv  and 
not  one  of  supervision  or  dictation. 

The  President:  The  chair  understands  the  committee 
accepts  the  suggestion  made  by  President  Thompson,  and  they 
move  this  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee;  that  the 
Association  approve  first  of  all  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  this 
report,  and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  with 
instructions  to  confer  with  the  corresponding  committee  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

President  Thompson:  And  that  we  don't  fail  to  express 
ourselves  on  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education — that  is  a  matter  that  might  be  before  Congress 
before  we  should  meet  again,  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  express 
ourselves.  The  National  Education  Association  has  done  so 
and  other  educational  bodies,  and  even  bodies  that  are  not 
educational  see  the  propriety,  and  I  hope  that  in  passing  this 
vote  now  we  Avill  put  ourselves  clearly  on  record  as  to  that 
general  principle. 

The  PRESIDENT:  \\  e  may  say  we  approve  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  this  report  and  put  ourselves  specifically  on  record 
as  favoring  an  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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President  Baker:  I  happened  to  be  on  the  committee  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  last  year  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Cook  in  doing  some 
active  service  with  the  last  Congress  and  I  think  all  th^  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  did  every thirg  in  their  power  and  some- 
thing was  accomplished.  Should  not  that  resolution  be  even 
stronger,  that  this  committee  should  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  promote  such  advantageous  measures  as  may  be  introduced 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  cooperating  vigorously  with  the 
committee  of  the  N.  E-  A.? 

The  President:  Any  further  remarks  on  this  question?  If 
not,  I  will  put  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  reports  to  be  pre- 
sented ? 

The  Secretary  :  No  other  reports.  There  ought  to  be  two 
committees  appointed  which  should  report  to-morrow  morning, 
one  on  investigating  the  treasurer's  accounts  and  books,  and 
one  on  nominations  for  officers  for  the  next  year. 

The  President:  How  have  those  been  appointed  in  the 
past? 

The  Secretary:  By  the  chair. 

The  President:  I  will  announce  the  committees  later. 
If  there  are  no  other  reports  of  committees  to  present  we  will 
go  on  to  consider  the  first  paper — "Should  tuition  be  free  in 
State  Universities?  Should  there  be  a  tuition  charge  for  those 
outside  of  the  State?"     President  W.  L.  Bryan. 

President  Bryan:  I  am  not  the  person  to  whom  this 
question  should  have  been  assigned,  for  the  reason  that  in 
Indiana  we  are  forbidden  at  present  by  law  to  charge  tuition, 
and  we  have  never  had  to  meet  this  question  in  the  practical 
way  in  which  it  has  confronted  other  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. I  should  explain  that  the  institution  is  not  forbidden  to 
charge  some  other  kinds  of  fees,  and  does  charge  some  other 
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fees.  But  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the  law  in  this  respect 
may  be  changed,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  for  us  to 
have  given  the  question  full  consideration.  I  shall  speak  very 
briefly  but  I  shall  await  with  great  interest  a  full  discussion  by 
others  who  have  already  been  obliged  to  meet  the  question  in 
a  practical  way. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  question  is  not  for  any  of  us 
one  of  abstract  general  principle,  for  the  reason  that  in  all  our 
institutions  the  total  expense  of  a  boy's  education  is  in  fact 
divided  between  the  institution  and  the  student,  and  none  of 
us  thinks  of  putting  all  the  expense  upon  either.  None  of 
us,  for  example,  expects,  like  the  more  prosperous  professional 
schools  of  the  last  generation,  to  pay  expenses  from  fees,  and 
none  of  us  expects,  like  the  United  States  Government  in  its 
military  schools,  to  pay  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  cost  of  the 
student's  education  including  the  cost  of  living.  We  divide 
the  expense. 

The  question  of  fixing  the  schedule  of  fees  is  simply  one  of 
deciding  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  university's 
contribution  and  the  student's  contribution  to  his  education. 
Doubtless  this  line  should  be  drawn  variously  in  different 
states.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  misfortune  than  for  some 
central  organization  to  fix  upon  a  scale  of  fees  and  impose  this 
upon  all  our  institutions  regardless  of  varying  local  conditions. 

Second,  I  believe  we  need  to  beware  of  allowing  our  need  for 
money  to  become  the  weightiest  factor  in  determining  the 
schedule  of  fees.  We  are  all  poor.  Numbers  crowd  upon  us. 
The  circle  of  subjects  which  civilized  society  requires  us  to 
investigate  and  teach  widens.  However  large  our  income,  it 
is  always  too  small.  Every  additional  dollar  does  the  best 
thing  money  can  do  in  setting  some  one  at  a  task  which  educates 
him  and  which  benefits  society.  So  every  argument,  from  the 
dire   need   of    the   moment   up    to   the    highest   considerations 
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of  educational  policy,  presses  us  to  get  some  additional 
thousands  by  increasing  the  fees.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  considerations  of  this  kind,  always  present  as  they  are, 
should  gradually  effect  a  general  increase  in  the  scale  of  fees 
in  all  our  institutions,  as  there  are  increasing  thousands  who 
are  able  to  pay  roundly  for  what  the  universities  have  to  offer. 
Something  like  this  has  in  fact  happened  in  a  number  of  our 
best  universities.  For  my  part,  I  strongly  desire  to  see  the 
fees  kept  low,  at  least  in  the  State  Universities.  I  shall  give 
two  reasons. 

I   believe  that  high  fees  tend   to   affect  unfortunately  the 
life  of  the  university  itself  through  their  effect  upon  the  select- 
ion of  students.     It  is  of  course  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the 
rich  boys  are  generally,  if  not  always,  indolent  students,  and 
poor  boys  correspondingly  good.     The  reverse  is  in  fact  the 
case  in  numberless  instances.     But  high  fees  must,   I  think, 
tend  to  enlarge  that  group,  always  present,  of  men  who  can  pav 
but  who  do  not  want  to  work,  and  to  decrease  that  group 
never  large  enough  of  those  who  want  to  work  but  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay.     The  boys  of  the  first  group  strive  to  set  a  fashion 
against  working.     President  Wilson  says  they  have  succeeded 
at   Princeton.     President     Schurman     says     they     have     not 
succeeded  at  Cornell.     I  hear  many  saying  that  the  Western 
institutions  are  at  this  time  better  than  the  Eastern  in  this 
respect.     A  distinguished  scholar  who  has  gone  from  one  of 
the  great  Western  to  one  of  the  great  Eastern  institutions  told 
me  that  many  of   his  undergraduate  students  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  an  impertinence  if  asked  to  work.     What  a  spectacle  to 
place  in  a  wealthy  academic  chair  a  chosen   scholar  whom 
passion  for  the  truth   has  brought  into   the  upper  world  of 
eternal  values,  and  then  to  make  him  tutor  and  taskmaster 
to  a  swarm  of  youth  who  look  upon  him  as  one  of  their  upper 
servants?     What  shall  it  profit  a  university  if  it  gain  the  whole 
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world  and  lose  its  soul!  Doubtless  many  factors  may  eon- 
tribute  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  university  as  it  grows 
externally  greater,  but  we  hasten  the  decline  by  the  measure 
in  which  we  exclude  those  who  really  belong  within. 

More  serious  still,  I  think,  is  the  social  effect  cf  making  the 
university  career  more  difficult  for  the  poor.  President  Van 
Hise  has  said  finely  that  the  greatest  economic  loss  in  the  state 
is  the  loss  of  talent.  If  we  shall  develop  an  educational  and 
economic  system  that  loses  many  talents,  it  is  not  simply  the 
personal  disaster  to  the  individuals  which  hurts,  nor  yet  the 
loss  of  such  and  such  valuable  social  services.  The  most  grave 
consideration  is  that  in  a  nominal  democracy  the  doors  of 
opportunity  are  made  harder  to  open.  In  proportion  as  this 
becomes  the  case  democracy  itself  declines  toward  death. 

In  one  word,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  universities,  which 
are  our  most  genuinely  democratic  institutions,  in  deciding 
upon  the  scale  of  fees,  should  give  paramount  consideration, 
not  to  the  money  they  will  bring  in  but  to  their  effect  upon  the 
selection  of  students  and  the  effect  of  that  selection  upon  the 
inner  life  of   the  university  and    the  inner  life  of  the  state. 

The  President:  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion  and  in 
that  discussion  President  Hutchins  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  leads. 

President  Hutchins:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
Association:  I  know  very  well  that  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  put  upon  your  program  to  lead  in 
this  discussion  because  the  makers  of  the  program  supposed 
that  President  Angell  would  be  the  representative,  and  I  certain- 
ly regret  that  he  is  not  with  us  today.  His  large  experience  in 
university  affairs,  including  the  matter  of  student  fees,  has 
been  such  that  I  am  sure  he  could  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
this  question.     I  did  not  know  until  just  as  I  was  starting  for 
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Cambridge  that  I  was  expected  to  say  anything  on  this  subject, 
and  have  given  it  no  special  thought. 

I  most  heartily  believe  in  the  State  University.  I  most 
heartily  believe  in  the  endowment  of  the  State  University.  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  desirable  endowment  of  the  future.  It 
is  based  upon  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  increase  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  state  should,  and  in  the  future  will, 
I  believe,  increase  the  working  capital  of  the  State  University. 
Moreover,  an  endowment  based  upon  the  wealth  of  the  state 
is  not  affected  by  changing  conditions.  The  endowment  of 
the  State  University  is  more  than  a  material  endowment.  It 
has  behind  it  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  theory  that  the  highest  function  of  the  state  is  to 
educate  her  citizens,  and  the  notion  that  that  function  includes 
not  only  preliminary  or  secondary  education  but  also  the 
higher  education,  is  the  notion  upon  which  the  State  University 
rests.  In  theory  the  State  University  should  not  charge  tuition. 
The  instruction  furnished  should  be  free.  But  this  question 
is  not  simply  one  of  theory.  Practical  conditions  must  be 
considered.  In  many  of  the  states  theory  must  for  a  time  yield 
to  practical  necessities.  The  question  is  largely  a  local  one  at 
present.  The  charging  of  fees  may  be  proper,  and  may  be 
indeed  necessary  in  one  state,  while  in  another  it  may  be  im- 
proper and  unnecessary.  The  University  of  Michigan  simply 
could  not  exist  and  do  the  work  that  it  is  doing,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  charge  the  student  fees.  The  amount  that 
we  collect  in  fees  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
do  the  work  that  is  demanded  of  us.  It  wo  aid  be  a  great 
mistake  for  a  State  University  to  put  its  fees  so  high  that  its 
privileges  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  poor  boy.  We  have  in 
Michigan  tried  to  avoid  this  mistake. 

President  Strong:    Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  fees? 
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President  Hutchins:   My  recollection  is  that  they  average 

about  $50  a  year  to  each  student.     The  fees  then,  I  say,  should 

be  kept  so  low  that  all  students,  even  though  poor,  may  enjoy 

the  privileges  of  the  university.     But  I  am  inclined  to  think 

that  the  young  man  appreciates  more  fully  his  advantages  and 

does  better  work  if  he  is  obliged  to  exert  himself  to  pay  a  small 

fee  to  the  university.     He  is  taking  a  good  deal  out  of  the 

university  of  a  material  kind,  and  it  is  only  equitable  that  he 

should  contribute  something  toward  its  up-keep.     For  example, 

in  the  Department  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Michigan  we 

discovered  a  few  years  ago  that  our  library  was  being  literally 

worn  out  by  the  use  of  the  books  by  our  large  numbers  of 

students,  and  to  provide  for  that  we  imposed  a  library  fee  of 

$2,  which  the  students  very  cheerfully  pay.     The  amount  thus 

collected  is  used  in  making  permanent  additions  to  the  library 

and  in  replacing  books  that  have  been  worn  out  by  student  use. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  theory  is  that  the  state  should  educate 

its  youth ;   that  to  do  this  is  its  highest  function.     The  theory 

is  undoubtedly  sound.     But  it  must  be  applied  with  a  view  to 

local  conditions.     It  may  be  proper  and  indeed  necessary  to 

impose  moderate  fees  for  a  time  and  the  payment  of  them 

may  cause  the  student  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  advantages 

afforded  to  him  by  the  state. 

President  Van  HisE:  On  the  printed  program  there  is  a 
two-fold  phase  of  the  question  and  the  second  one  has  not 
been  discussed — should  there  be  a  tuition  charged  outside  of 
the  state? 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINS:  In  Michigan  non-resident  students 
are  charged  somewhat  more  than  resident  students,  on  an 
average,  SI 5  or  $20  a  year  more  than  resident  students. 

PRESIDENT  Van  Hise:  As  to  the  theory  of  that,  should 
there  be  anv  considerable  difference? 
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President  Hutchins:  I  should  say  not — not  in  an  institu- 
tion at  any  rate  that  derives  part  of  its  support  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

A  Member:  Drawing  a  larger  percentage  of  students  from 
other  states,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  something  of 
a  fee  because  of  the  great  demand? 

President  Hutchins:  That  has  been  the  attitude  of  our 
Board  of  Regents. 

President  Hutchins:  It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to 
know  that  we  have  experimented  somewhat  in  the  matter  of 
non-resident  fees,  with  the  result  that  too  high  a  non-resident 
fee  caused  loss  to  the  University  by  keeping  non-resident 
students  away.  It  was  found  that  it  was  not  wise  to  raise  the 
fee  as  we  were  losing  money  by  it. 

A  Member:  Losing  money  by  it — you  put  it  back  on  the 
ground  of  economy? 

President  Hutchins:  Yes,  it  may  be  said  that  we  put  it 
back  partly,  at  least,  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

The  President:  This  is  a  very  important  question  and  I 
should  hope  we  may  have  some  discussion  on  it  from  others, 
but  I  have  one  or  two  announcements  to  make.  One  is  that 
tea  is  ready  in  the  adjoning  room  and  as  five  o'clock  was 
mentioned  as  the  hour  we  will  take  a  temporary  recess  in  a 
moment  for  that. 

The  other  is  that  I  would  nominate  the  following  committees. 

For  nominating  committee:  President  MacLean,  President 
Hutchins,  President  Kingsbury. 

For  auditing  committee:  President  Thompson,  President 
Ayres,  President  Mezes. 

President  MacLean:  May  I  beg  to  be  excused?  I  have 
served  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  committee  and  I  have  some 
special  duties  connected  with  the  work  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence Committee. 
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The  Prksident:  At  his  own  request  President  MacLean  will 
be  excused,  and  the  committee  will  consist  of  President 
Hutchins  as  chairman,  President  Kingsbury  and  another  name 
which  I  will  add  later  and  give  to  President  Hutchins. 

President  Hutchins:  It  is  quite  possible  I  may  not  be 
here  tomorrow  morning.  I  may  be  called  away.  Thanking 
you  for  the  compliment,  I  wish  you  would  name  some  one  else. 

The  President:  President  Kingsbury  will  be  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  I  will  announce  the  other  names  later. 

President  Van  Hise:  I  have  just  one  word.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  reason  that  President  Hutchins  gives  for  making  no 
difference.  I  had  supposed  that  the  cost  to  the  state  of 
Michigan  wras  much  more  than  would  be  gained  from  this 
additional  amount  which  he  gets  from  the  students  outside. 

President  Hutchins:  It  is  probably  somewhat  more.  I 
did  not  intend  to  convey  the  opposite  impression. 

President  Van  Hise  :  Then  how  do  you  make  your  profit,  by 
reducing  your  outside  fees? 

President  Hutchins:  We  do  not  make  a  profit;  it  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  that  way. 

President  Van  Hise:  The  University  of  Michigan  is  willing 
to  put  money  into  students  outside  of  the  borders  of  the  state 
of  Michigan.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this  policy  Michigan 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  non-resident  students  of  any 
state  university.  I  seems  to  me  that  the  example  of  Michigan 
is  wise  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  protective  tariff  on 
higher  education.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  non-resident 
fees  have  recently  been  raised  in  consequence  of  a  strong  public 
demand  that  this  should  be  done.  This,  however,  has  not 
prevented  a  steady  increase  each  year  in  the  percentage  of  non 
resident  students. 

President  Hutchins:  The  point  is  this:  The  expense  of 
running   the    University   of    Michigan    would   not   be    largely 
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diminished  if  we  had  fewer  non-resident  students.  The 
instructors  that  could  be  spared  if  we  had  a  smaller  number 
of  students  would  be  the  instructors  of  a  low  grade,  receiving 
small  compensation;  the  most  of  the  instructors  receiving 
higher  salaries  would  have  to  be  retained.  Putting  the  fees 
so  high  that  non-resident  students  are  kept  away  would  reduce 
the  income,  but  would  not  materially  reduce  the  expense. 

President  Van  Hise:  Upon  the  first  point  I  am  surprised 
with  the  experience  of  Michigan.  If  you  keep  up  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  and  the  high  grade  of  instruction,  and  keep  up 
the  proper  proportion  of  advanced  classes  and  research  work, 
every  time  we  add  ten  per  cent  in  the  increase  in  students  we 
add  ten  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  university.  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  escape  it  except  by  lowering  our  grading.  That  has  been 
our  experience.  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  don't  see  how  in 
Michigan  you  can  possibly  have  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in 
students,  and  keep  up  the  old  standards,  and  not  have  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  cost. 

The  President:  Will  President  Van  Hise  explain  to  us 
what  fees  are  charged  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin? 

President  Van  Hise  :  There  is  a  difference  of  $50,  the 
largest  difference  in  any  State  University,  between  resident 
and  non-resident  students.  Resident  $20  to  $30  a  year  inciden- 
tal fees.     The  non-resident  pays  that  and  $50  in  addition. 

President  Hutchins:  May  I  say  a  word?  Take  the  De- 
partment of  Law,  for  example,  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
If  all  of  the  non-resident  students  were  taken  out  of  that  De- 
partment, it  would  cost  us  practcally  the  same  to  run  the 
Department  that  it  does  today.  We  could  not  probably  spare 
a  single  instructor.  That  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the 
Medical  Department.  It  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent,  of 
course,  of  the  Literary  Department. 
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The  President:  I  hope  we  shall  go  on  with  this  subject. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but  the  time  has  now 
come  to  take  a  temporary  adjournment.  Before  going  I 
would  name  two  more  members  for  the  nominating  committee, 
so  that  it  will  consist  now  of  President  Kingsbury,  who  was 
named  at  first,  President  Strong  and  President  Dunniway. 

You  will  now  take  a  temporary  recess  for  tea. 

(Recess) 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  two  or  three 
reports  and  have  not  yet  disposed  finally  of  the  question 
regarding  fees,  but  some  of  our  members  who  were  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  have  not  returned  to  the  room  and  there  is  a 
matter  of  unfinished  business  to  which  I  should  like  to  revert. 
We  have  been  discussing  the  question  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education.  Now  we  have  with  us  as  an  ex-officio  vice  president 
of  the  organization,  the  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  who  is 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  before  we  resume  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  fees, 
the  charging  of  fees,  and  before  Dr.  Brown  leaves  this  city, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  hear  from  him  on  this  subject. 
No  objection,  he  will  be  heard  now. 

Dr.  Brown:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
discuss  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  various  educational  gather- 
ings, always  in  a  very  kindly  spirit,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  must  be  done  for  the  Bureau.  It  has  been  a  very 
helpful  practice  on  the  part  of  educational  organizations,  and 
they  have  accomplished  some  improvement  in  the  attitude"  of 
Congress  toward  the  Bureau. 

The  thing  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize  now  is  that  it  is 
time  to  emphasize  the  things  that  the  bureau  can  do  for  the 
members  of  the  associations,  and  I  should  like-  in  speaking  of 
the  matter  to  this  association  to  put  it  to  you  in  this  way. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  if  you  would  call  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  more  things.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  call  fcr  much  more  extensive  services  than  it  has 
rendered  in  the  past  and  more  extensive  sendees  than  it  can 
render  today. 

I  find  that  sometimes  investigations  are  made  by  institutions 
independently  that  could  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
federal  office  of  education.  I  suspect  that  that  happens  rather 
frequentlv.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  when  an  inquiry  is 
made  among  the  members  of  this  Association,  when  the  presi- 
dent of  one  institution  seeks  information  as  to  the  practice  or 
experience  or  opinion  of  other  institutions  of  the  association, 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  find  out  first  how  much  of  that 
information  is  already  at  hand  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or 
how  much  of  it  can  be  collected  by  that  office.  I  should  like 
in  a  word,  to  see  the  Bureau  of  Education  more  used.  It  will 
come  to  have  the  support  of  Congress  if  it  becomes  more  in- 
dispensable. I  should  like  to  see  it  called  upon  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  has  done,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  it  can  at 
the  present  time  do.  If  you  call  upon  us  for  things  that  we 
think  we  cannot  do,  we  will  at  any  rate  undertake  to  do  as  large 
a  part  as  we  can. 

May  I  speak  of  two  special  steps  that  have  been  taken 
recently  in  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  this  federal  office 
that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  State  Universities.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  been  able  this  year  for  the  first  time  to 
employ  a  specialist  in  land  grant  college  statistics  who  is  to 
give  practically  his  whole  time  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  subsidized  under  the  Morrill  Act,  and  to 
the  State  Universitie's.  For  the  first  time  we  have  a  man  in 
the  office  whose  business  it  is  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
institutions  that  you  represent.  Professor  James  E- 
McClintock  of  the  University  of  Maine  has  been  employed  in  this 
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capacity,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  come  to  this  meeting.  Your 
chairman  has  very  kindly  given  him  permission  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  stand  so  that  you  can 
see  him.  (Professor  McClintock  stands.)  I  hope  that 
you  will  call  upon  us  for  things  that  will  keep  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock busy.  I  think  that  I  have  enough  for  him  to  do  now 
to  occupy  about  twice  as  much  time  as  he  has,  but  he  ought  to 
be  called  upon  for  that  which  will  occupy  four  or  five  times 
as  much  time  as  he  has.  That  will  put  him  on  his  mettle.  And 
we  will  select  the  things  that  can  best  be  done  and  that  seem 
most  urgent  and  get  so  much  the  more  accomplished. 

In  the  second  place  something  has  been  said  about  uni- 
formity in  statistical  forms.  One  important  step  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  past  year  in  this  direction  has 
been  in  the  way  of  co-operation  with  the  national  census  office. 
After  various  conferences  we  have  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  bureau  of  the  census  under  which  a  vastly  improved 
form  for  the  reporting  of  the  financial  statistics  of  city  school 
svstems  has  been  agreed  upon,  which  will  hereafter  be  the 
form  in  common  use  by  these  two  offices.  Complaints  have 
often  been  made  in  the  past  that  the  reports  of  the  census 
office  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  Bureauof  Education,  and 
vice  versa.  We  have  come  to  this  agreement  which  gives  a 
common  ground  for  the  collection  of  such  statistics.  Further- 
more, a  very  fortunate  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  by 
which,  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  country,  the 
census  office  will  send  its  agents  directly  to  those  cities  to 
collect  financial  statistics  on  the  spot.  These  agents  will  be 
able  to  treat  the  matter  in  an  expert  way.  They  will  be  able 
to  make  such  analyses  as  have  been  referred  to  here  today,  that 
could  not  be  made  conveniently  and  advantageously  by  the 
regular  staff  of  the  city  officers.  We  intend  this  as  an  ex- 
periment and  a  beginning.     If  the  plan  works  well,  1  think  it 
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will  be  possible  for  us  to  go  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  statistics  at  several  other  points,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  finances  of  the  universities.  The 
new  blank  that  has  been  prepared  for  the  cities  has  been 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  superintendents  of  the  leading 
city  school  systems  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
similar  consultation  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  State 
Universities  might  lead  to  a  similar  arrangement  as  between 
the  census  office  and  the  bureau  of  education  for  uniform  re- 
porting of  the  statistics  of  the  State  Universities. 

Just  one  thing  more.  We  shall  make  an  especial  effort  this 
year  to  get  out  as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  accurately  as 
possible,  a  bulletin  of  the  statistics  of  State  Universities  such  as 
has  been  called  for  in  the  past  year.  Mr.  McClintock  will 
have  this  matter  in  charge  and  will  give  special  attention  to 
getting  it  out  as  early  as  possible  and  making  it  as  accurate  as 
possible.  I  should  like  to  hear  whether  there  may  not  be 
other  things  needed  by  the  State  Universities,  particularly 
in  laying  their  case  before  their  several  state  legislatures,  that 
might  properly  go  into  such  a  bulletin.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will 
ask  us  to  put  these  things  in  and  see  if  that  bulletin  may  not 
be  made  still  more  largely  useful. 

The  President:  When  will  that  come  out? 

Dr.  Brown:  Last  year  about  the  middle  of  December,  as 
I  remember  it.  If  the  reports  come  in  promptly  I  think  we 
should  be  able  to  get  that  out  before  the  first  of  December  this 
year. 

The  President:  Will  that  be  furnished  to  the  institutions 
as  it  was  last  year? 

Dr.  Brown:  That  will  be  furnished  to  the  institutions  as 
it  was  last  year. 

The  President:  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  from  the  Com- 
missioner  of   Education. 
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President  Thompson  :  I  should  like  to  move  that  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to  issue  reprints  of 
President  Schurman's  address  and  sell  them  to  universities 
desiring  them  at  a  reasonable  price  that  he  may  find  after 
finding  the  cost  of  publication.  I  want  myself  to  have  enough 
to  distribute  in  our  faculty  for  general  use  for  certain  purposes 
of  discussion  of  educational  theories  and  problems  there 
presented.  I  don't  know  that  many  other  universities  care 
for  it,  but  I  should  like  to  offer  that  motion  with  the  under- 
standing if  any  universities  want  them  they  may  intimate  to 
the  Secretary  before  they  leave  this  meetng  as  to  what  they 
"want — but  issue  a  reprint  and  have  these  as  advance  sheets. 
I  understand  the  Secretary  stated  he  could  have  them  in  ten 
davs.  For  myself  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  it  and  therefore 
I   introduce  this  motion. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  Sec- 
retary secure  reprints  of  the  address  given  this  morning  by 
the  President  and  that  he  sell  them  to  the  members  of  this 
Association — 

President  Thompson  :  To  the  universities  that  are  members 
of    the    Association. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  And  that  officers  of  universities  desiring 
them  will  notify  the  Secretary  so  far  as  possible  before  leaving 
Boston. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  We  were  when  we  took  our  temporary 
recess  engaged  discussing  the  question  of  fees  in  State  Uni- 
versities.     That  question  is  now  before  you. 

President  Thompson:  I  want  to  offer  one  remark.  We 
have  decided  to  put  into  operation  next  year  a  little  increased 
scale  of  lets  and  making  a  difference  between  residents  and 
non-residents  on  this  basis  of  about  fifty  per    cent — for  the 
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ordinary  collegiate  fees,  namely,  $20  for  residents,  $30  for  non- 
residents, as  incidental  fee,  with  provision  that  children  of 
alumni  shall  always  be  regarded  in  the  matter  of  fees  as 
residents. 

President  Hill:  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  the  President 
of  the  Michigan  University  that  they  regarded  it  as  economical 
to  make  no  difference  between  resident  and  non-resident 
students.  I  can't  figure  out  how  it  is  possible  to  educate  these 
people  for  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  wise  for  a  State  Uni- 
versity, not  only  because  it  derives  part  of  its  income  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  because  it  ought  to  aim  at  being  as 
cosmopolitan  as  possible,  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of 
unnecessary  limitations.  From  an  educational  standpoint  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  to  discriminate  between  those  within  the 
state  and  those  without.  Then  from  the  state's  standpoint  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  and  economical — mind  you  I  am  dis- 
tinguishing now  between  the  state  and  the  university — from 
the  state's  standpoint,  I  think  it  is  economical  to  bring  in  these 
students  from  other  states,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ing pride  in  the  state  and  carrying  the  reputation  of  the  state 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  we 
should  have  students  coming  from  other  parts.  I  should  be 
glad  to  extend  these  ideas,  but  I  know  that  the  time  is  very 
short.  I  wanted  to  make  this  one  remark  in  regard  to  our  own 
institution. 

The  President:    What  are  the  fees? 

President  Hill:  We  have  virtually  no  fees  excepting  for 
supplies,  but  I  realize  from  my  experience  of  four  years  in 
Missouri  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  every  year  in  the 
legislature  that  there  should  be  some  fee  for  the  outside  students, 
and  fearing  that  it  might  be  made  a  serious  one,  large  one,  I 
asked  the  board  of  curators  at  the  first  board  I  attended  after 
taking  office  to  put  on  a  fee  of  $20  for  students  outside  the 
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state,  which  they  did.  Of  course  it  has  virtually  no  effect  on 
the  attendance,  but  satisfies  the  legislature.  A  bill  was 
introduced  calling  for  a  fee  of  $100.  It  failed  to  pass  because 
we  said  "We  have  already  taken  action,  requiring  a  fee"  and 
it  was  dropped — never  passed  the  stage  of  a  conimitte.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  brains  by  poverty. 
I  do  believe  that  when  a  student  has  reached  the  self-conscious 
age  of  our  students  at  the  university,  it  is  a  serious  matter 
whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  develop  a  certain  spirit 
almost  amounting  to  graft,  feeling  that  they  have  a  right  to 
everything  for  nothing,  and  I  think  a  small  fee,  sufficient  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  privilege  of  attendng 
the  university  is  worth  while,  and  in  connection  therewith 
liberal  provision  for  those  who  have  brains  but  little  money. 

President  Babcock:  It  may  be  well  to  cite  the  experience 
of  one  State  University  in  attempting  to  establish  a  fee.  While 
I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Calfornia, 
times  were  rather  tight  and  the  University  was  very  short  of 
money.  The  Board  of  Regents,  which  usually  had  in  attend- 
ance twelve  )r  fourteen  members,  voted  to  establish  a  moderate 
fee  for  all  students,  $20  or  $25 — I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figure.  All  seemed  decided.  But  the  Governor  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of  policy  to  pose  as  the 
champion  of  free  university  education;  the  word  went  ( ut  to 
all  the  political  members  of  the  Board  to  be  present  to  support 
the  Governor  at  the  next  meeting.  That  meeting  had  about 
twenty-three  in  attendance,  and  the  fee  was  promptly  voted 
down.  Since  that  time  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  had 
the  temerity,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  or  of  the 
faculty,  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  fee  for  resident 
students  of  the  State  of  California. 

President  Sparks  <  -i"  Pennsylvania:  I  am  present  only  by 
courtesy.    Since  something  has  been  said  of  an  institution  which 
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is  about  to  add  a  fee  may  I  give  a  personal  experience  in  an 
institution  that  has  just  taken  off  the  fee  for  students  outside 
the  state,  for  this  reason.  A  fee  of  $100  was  collected  from 
students  residing  outside  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  I  found 
that  out  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  students  some  fifty 
were  registered  from  outside  the  state.  Well,  everybody  knew 
that  very  probably  two  to  three  hundred  of  those  came  from 
outside  the  state,  and  1  found  deception  practiced,  a  student 
registering  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  if  he  had  any  distant 
relative  so  far  as  a  second  cousin ;  I  found  more  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  residing  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  than 
had  ever  been  known  before  that  time.  I  found  we  were 
being  deceived,  that  students  were  wilfully  deceiving  for  the 
sake  of  saving  $100.  I  recommended  that  we  drop  the  $100, 
feeling  that  we  would  so  remove  the  temptation  and  it  would 
be  better  than  the  $100,  and  we  did  it. 

President  Ellis  :  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  this  matter  of  fees.  When  I  was  president  of  an  agricultural 
college  in  Colorado  we  had  no  fees  whatever,  either  for  home 
students  or  those  from  other  states  or  those  from  foreign 
countries.  It  was  all  absolutely  free.  The  treasurer  of  the 
institution  had  no  account  whatever  with  students.  If  any- 
thing was  connected  with  the  student  in  the  way  of  fees  it 
was  the  institution  paying  the  student  for  certain  work  that  he 
did  either  on  the  farm  of  in  the  garden ;  but  not  one  cent  came 
into  the  treasury  cf  the  institution  from  the  student  as  fees  of 
any  kind,  even  in  the  laboratories.  Now  that  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  it. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  where  I  serve  now  we  have 
an  incidental  fee  that  amounts  to  $18  a  year.  That  is  practical- 
ly about  all  that  the  student  pays  into  the  institution  in  a  year 
for  his  instruction.  We  don't  say  it  is  a  fee  either.  We  put  it 
under  the  head  of  incidental.     We  haven't  anything  in  the  way 
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of  a  matriculation  fee.     We  haven't  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
graduation  fee  except  that  the  student,  I  think,  pays  $5  for 
his  diploma.     Now  that  is  the  practice   that  prevails  there. 
I  didn't  rise  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  experience,  but  to 
refer  to  another  matter  which  has  struck  me  as  quite  important 
in  this  connection.     I  believe  in  making  education  as  free  for 
our  vouth  as  possible;  but  do  you  know  that  I  sometimes  have 
a  conviction,  when  I  look  back  over  the  forty  odd  years  that 
I  have  spent  in  the  school  and  college  work,  that  we  are  making 
things  too  easy  for  our  people  and  that  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  manifold  advantages  that  come  to  them  in  the  way  of 
education,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  urged  to  accept 
these  advantages  as  if  they  were  doing  a  great  favor  to  faculties 
and  school  boards  by  accepting  the  offers  of  free  instruction  so 
liberally  given.     In  connection  with  our  institution  we  have 
what  we  call,  I  don't  know  whether  rightly  or  not,  a  college  of 
music,  and  there  the  fees  are  vastly  more  than  they  are  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  or  in  the  state  normal  college  connected 
with   the  institution.     I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  hardest 
working  students  we  have  in  Ohio  University  to-day  are  those 
connected  with  the  college  of  music.     Why  they  are  there  from 
early  sunrise  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  they  are  at  work 
cither  in  voice  culture  or  in  harmony  or  practicing  upon  the 
various  instruments  from  morning  until  night.     While  you  see 
the  other  students  running  around  all  over  the  country,  play- 
ing football,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  expending  their  strength 
on  almost  everything  else  except  that  which   would  suggest 
intellectual  application,  these  people  that  belong  to  the  college 
of  music,  who  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  do  when 
they  belong  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  attend  strictly  to  their 
business  and  are  the  most  effective  and  serviceable  students 
we  have.     They  are  the  best  behaved.     Also,  you  don't  find 
them  engaged  in  any  of  the  numberless  spirited  contests  that 
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come,  but  they  are  found  giving  their  whole  attention  to  their 
work.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  from  an  experience  like 
that,  that  may  be  after  all  a  little  in  the  way  of  fees,  if  they  are 
not  prohibitory,  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  student. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  our  people  that  are  students  in  our 
institutions  are  young  people  of  mature  years,  and  are  they  not 
able  to  make  their  own  way?  Isn't  it  your  experience,  what 
my  experience  has  been  in  college  work,  that  many  of  those 
who  are  the  very  best  students  we  have  in  the  various  classes, 
whether  college  of  liberal  arts  or  some  annex  thereof,  are  these 
who  have  had  to  work  their  way  and  come  in  under  necessity 
to  husband  every  dollar  they  possess?  I  don't  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  student  who  says  he  can't  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  $18  and  is  found  kicking  up  his  heels  to  the  sound  of  the 
fiddle  at  an  expense  of  S3  or  $4  a  month;  attending  two  or 
three  theatres  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  and  finding,  when  he 
counts  up  his  annual  expenses  that  about  one-third  of  the  money 
he  has  spent  during  the  college  year  has  been  spent  on  things 
of  very  doubtful  utility  and  possibly  on  things  that  militate 
against  the  real  purpose  which  should  have  taken  him  to  the 
college. 

The  President:  Are  the  other  Presidents  ready  to  testify 
on  this  important  subject.     How  is  Illinois,  President  James? 

President  James:  We  have  no  rule  on  the  subject  in 
Illinois.  The  trustees  of  the  university  are  authorized  to  fix 
the  scale  of  fees,  and  tuition,  etc.  We  do  not  charge  tuition, 
but  as  President  Hutchins  says,  we  charge  fees,  which  amount  to 
the  same  thing.  A  student  coming  into  the  university  pays 
a  ten  dollar  matriculation  fee  and  $24  annually  incidental  fee 
in  addition  to  that.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  college  of 
engineering  and  literature  and  science.  In  the  college  of 
agriculture  he  pays  the  same  rate.  Students  who  do  not 
matriculate  pay  an  extra  fee  which  we  do  call  a  tuition  fee. 
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We  do  not  matriculate  unless  they  enter  without  conditions. 
They  must  present  fifteen  units  as  a  condition  of  matriculation. 
If  the  student  is  admitted  be  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  SI 0.00 
and  an  incidental  fee  of  $24.  If  he  is  conditioned  he  may 
come  in  with  two  units  back  of  his  fifteen  units.  In  such  case 
he  pays  $7.50  semester  fee  in  addition.  In  other  words,  stu- 
dents not  regularly  matriculated  pay  SI 5  more  per  year.  The 
fee  in  our  law  school  is  $50.  The  medical  fees  are  those 
ordinarily  charged  in  similar  institutions  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
running  from  $150  a  year  to  $200.  No  difference  is  made 
whatever  between  students  of  Illinois  and  students  outside. 
The  matter  has  come  up  in  the  legislature  once  or  twice.  There 
was  a  measure  introduced  providing  for  charging  a  fee  to 
students  outside  the  state.  I  expostulated  with  the  individual 
members  who  had  the  matter  in  charge.  I  said  as  far  as 
citizens  of  this  country  were  concerned  I  thought  it  was  not  fair 
that  an  institution  helped  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  to  charge  students  from  other  states  in  the  Union 
more  than  they  charged  the  students  of  Illinois.  I  thought 
it  was  not  playing  fair  with  the  country  as  a  whole  which  was 
contributing  such  a  large  amount  to  our  support.  As  far  as 
foreign  students  were  concerned,  there  was  at  one  time  an 
effort  made  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  that  persons  who  were 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  charged  about 
three  times  the  ordinary  fee.  I  had  that  matter  up  with  a 
few  of  the  business  men  of  Chicago.  I  said  it  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  of  great  advantage  for  the  state  of  Illinois  if  we  could 
get  fifty  or  a  hundred  young  men  from  South  America  to  take 
engineering  or  law  or  anything  else  in  the  State  University  <»1 
Illinois;  it  meant  advantage  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  And  in  the  same  way  with  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese.  Every  Chinese  student  that  we  have  with  us  for  one, 
or  two,  or  three  years,  goes  back  to  China,  an  agent  if  you  please 
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in  general  for  the  United  States  of  America,  and  especially 
for  Illinois  and  for  the  products  of  Illinois.  That  was  an 
argument  which  appealed  to  these  men  very  much.  They 
said,  "We  will  stop  that,"  and  I  heard  no  more  about  it.  There 
wasn't  any  effort  made  to  put  through  such  a  law. 

The  state  however,  has,  in  the  offering  of  scholarships,  done 
a  thing  which  practically  annuls  to  a  very  large  extent  this 
whole  scheme  of  charging  fees  to  students.     When  the  uni- 
versity was  organized  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  two 
free   scholarships  for   every  county  in   the   state.     Secondly, 
when  they  woke  up  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  a  few  years 
ago  they  decided  there  should  be  two  scholarships  for  a  county 
in   the  College  of   Agriculture,   which   practically   relieved  all 
students  coming  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to  study  agricul- 
ture from  the  payment  of  any  fees  whatever.     As  if  that  were 
not  enough,  four  years  ago  they  passed  a  law  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  might  nominate  each  year  a  free  scholar 
at  the  State  University.     Now  you  can  see  how  that  works. 
We  have  two  hundred  and  four  members  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture.    When  this  scheme  has  worked  out  its  perfect  work  we 
shall  have  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  free  scholars  holding  what 
is  known  as  an  assembly  scholarship.     So  I  estimate  we  have 
about  twelve  hundred  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
departments  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  college  cf  literature 
and  arts  and  sciences,  who  pay  no  fee  whatever.     We  had  a 
member  of  the  board — who  opened  the  session  not  with  prayer 
but  with  a  motion  that  all  fees  be  abolished  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.     One  member  did  that    I  am  told  for  eight  years — 
a  standing  protest  against  charging  any  fees  whatever.     He 
has  never  been  able  to  carry  it  through;    However,  our  total 
income  from  fees  is  not  very  large.     Leaving  out  the  medical 
school,  the  dental  school  and  the  school  of  pharmacy,  which 
have  the  ordinary  fees  of  the  institutions  that  existed  before 
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they  were  made  part  of  the  University,  and  in  which  these 
scholarships  do  not  hold,  we  only  get  about  $90,000  a  year  all 
told  from  the  thirty-five  hundred  students  who  at  one  time  or 
another  are  enrolled  in  the  university  aside  from  the  medical 
department.  I  have  systematically  resisted  any  proposition 
to  reduce  these  fees,  not  because  I  set  very  high  value  upon  the 
proposition  that  a  student  needs  to  pay  something  in  order  to 
feel  he  is  getting  something  of  value — I  must  say  that  appeals 
to  me  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
most  students  have  their  expenses  paid  by  their  parents,  never 
earned  a  dollar  in  their  lives  and  will  not  until  they  graduate, 
and  whether  their  parents  are  paying  82-1,  !>:>">,  or  nothing  at 
all,  I  don't  think  amounts  to  very  much.  It  is  a  matter  of 
hardship  on  the  part  of  twenty  per  cent  perhaps  of  our  students 
who  have  to  earn  their  own  living  or  a  large  part  of  it,  that  they 
have  to  pay  these  fees.  I  think  it  is  felt  more  as  a  hardship, 
considering  the  fact  about  these  scholarships,  etc.,  than  as  a 
means  of  developing  grace  in  the  students  who  have  to  pay  the 
fees.  I  have  stood  against  any  reduction  of  our  fees  because  we 
need  every  dollar  that  we  can  get  to  run  the  institution  upon  its 
present  basis,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  today  were  to  add  another  $10,000 
to  the  fees,  or  even  $25,000  we  could  return  to  them  five  times 
the  value  of  that  in  the  things  we  could  do  for  them  that  we 
cannot  do  at  the  present  time.  But  1  have  no  doubt  myself 
that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  all  fees  will  be  abolished. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  the  scientific  laboratories  bring  in  a 
petition  every  year  to  abolishall  fees  in  the  chemical  and  biolo- 
gical departments  on  the  ground  that  it  causes  a  discrimination 
against  the  choice  of  these  subjects.  If  he  takes  up  English, 
for  example,  he  may  need  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  books. 
The  university  provides  that  in  the  library.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  use  of  university  property  and   the  destruction  of  uni- 
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versity  property,  the  destruction  of  material  that  the  student 
uses  in  his  chemical  laboratory.  There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  I  have  no  doubt  in  aiy  large  institution 
you  find  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  students  making  their 
selection  of  subjects  merely  on  the  basis — Is  this  a  course  in 
which  we  have  to  pay  a  fee? — and  that  is  a  tendency  these 
scientific  men  are  regularly  protesting  against.  I  have  no 
doubt  myself  in  the  long  run  these  fees  will  all  be  abolshed,  but 
so  far  we  have  held  these  slight  fees,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  making  any  distinction  between  Illinois 
and  any  other  state,  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of   any  other  country. 

President  Strong:  May  I  ask  a  question?  I  wo  aid  like  to 
ask  President  James  if  granting  these  scholarships  has  created 
any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  student  body  that  has 
to  pay  fees. 

President  James:  Well,  I  think  that  perhaps  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  say.  I  may  say  that  this  assembly  scholarship 
matter  has  only  been  in  force  now  three  years,  but  this  year 
we  have  five  times  as  many  applications  for  these  assembly 
scholarships  as  ever  before,  and  of  course  when  three  or  four 
people  from  a  county  apply  and  you  pick  out  one  or  two 
entitled  to  it,  the  others  don't  feel  sd  good  about  it. 

President  Strong:  One  element  comes  in  in  connection 
with  these  fees  that  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  spoken  of. 
We  find  in  Kansas  that  the  pressure  to  compel  the  legislature  of 
a  state  to  set  fees  arises  largely  from  the  denominational 
colleges.  I  have  been  wondering  if  other  states  have  found 
that  to  be  true.  The  University  of  Kansas  for  many  years  had 
no  fees  whatever.  There  was  a  statute  passed,  I  presume 
twenty  years  ago,  providing  that  no  fees  should  ever  be  charged 
at  the  university.  About  six  years  ago  the  pressure  became  so 
great  that  the  legislature  wanted  to  pass  a  fee  bill  for  the  de- 
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partments  of  the  university,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by 
the  administration,  provided  the  fees  should  be  made  small. 
The  pressure  arose  from  the  denominational  colleges,  and 
it  was  brought  strongly  to  bear  upon  the  legislature,  it  being 
the  argument  of  the  denominational  college  that  the  college 
itself  was  placed  in  an  unfair  situation  in  competition  with  the 
state  institutions.  In  order  to  offset  this  alleged  unfairness  it 
was  maintained  that  the  state  institutions  should  require 
certain  fees.  Now.  the  denominational  colleges  in  Kansas 
charge  about  $40  a  year  tuition  fee.  I  felt,  as  has  been  already 
said  by  one  gentleman  who  has  spoken  on  this  subject,  that 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint  there  ought  to  be  no  fees  in 
state  universities;  but  from  the  practical  standpoint  a  small 
fee  is  not  an  unwise  thing.  And  therefore  the  fee  was  placed  at 
a  nominal  sum  and  the  statute  was  passed  and  still  remains 
upon  the  statute  book.  The  fees  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
we  call  them  incidental  fees,  are  $10  for  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  the  graduate  school,  and  school  of  engineering;  $25  for 
the  pharmacy  school,  the  law  school  and  $25  for  the  first  two 
or  scientific  years  of  the  medical  school,  the  fee  for  the  last  two 
or  chemical  years  being  $100  per  year.  The  foregoing  are  fees 
for  residents  of  Kansas.  For  non-residents  the  fee  is  $20  for 
the  college  of  liberal  arts,  graduate  school  and  the  school  in 
engineering,  and  $35  for  the  others.  The  first  fee  bill  was  some- 
what higher,  $10  incidental  for  residents.  $30  for  non-residents, 
and  $35  for  residents  in  the  professional  schools  that  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  and  $50  for  non-residents.  It  was  found  In- 
experience that  these  were  too  high  and  the  next  legislature 
lowered  the  fees  to  the  amount  that  I  have  already  stated. 
It  seems  to  me  the  practical  question  comes  in,  as  President 
Hutchins  says,  as  to  where  the  fees  ought  to  be  placed.  They 
ought  not  to  bear  heavily  upon  students.  A  $50  fee,  at  any 
rate  in  Kansas,  would  bear  heavily  upon  the  class  of  students 
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that  come  to  us,  because  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  probably  more, 
of  the  students  at  the  University  of  Kansas  pay  the  whole, 
or  a  substantial  part  of  their  way  through  the  University.  I 
have  been  wondering,  Mr.  President,  if  in  other  states  this 
pressure  by  denominational  coleges  has  been  felt. 

Chancellor  Avery  of  Nebraska:  I  should  like  to  answer 
his  queston.  Public  sentiment  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  is 
overwhelmingly  against  any  fees  that  partake  of  the  character 
of  tuition  fees.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  legislature 
prohibiting  the  regents  from  charging  fees,  and  very  likely  the 
bill  would  have  passed  if  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  had  not  been  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  for  the  University  on  the  accredited  list 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  caused  the  bill  prohibiting 
the  charging  of  fees  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

President  Ayres:  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  practical 
question  in  regard  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  diffrent 
institutions.  As  the  discussion  has  gone  on  I  have  found 
myself  bothered  a  little  to  make  comparisons.  President 
Hutchings  said  that  at  Michigan,  they  charge  a  very  small  fee 
for  medicine,  that  is,  $40  or  $50, — something  like  that.  Presi- 
dent James  says  he  charges  $150  or  $200,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  of  President  James:  When  the 
fee  is  as  much  as  was  charged  by  the  medical  school  before  it 
was  combined  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  do  you  try  to 
operate  the  school  with  the  fees,  or  do  you  feel  free  to  contribute 
to  the  school  from  income  that  has  been  given  to  the  state 
university  for  general   support? 

President  Jemes  :  We  have  never  spent  any  money  on  the 
medical  school. 

President  Ayres:  I  think  that  determines  very  largely 
the  general  question;  if  a  department  is  being  supported  by 
the  state,  or  even    being    supported  by  the  National  Govern- 
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mcnt,  then  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  of  that  support  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  concesson  should  be  given  to  the 
student.  For  example,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  charging 
tuition  to  students  from  other  states,  the  point  has  been  made 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  Land  Grant  college,  but  the 
contribution  of  the  National  Government  to  the  Land  Grant 
colleges  is  only  for  engineering  and  agriculture.  We  should 
therefore  admit  without  fee  all  students  in  agriculture  and 
engineering,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  we  should  necessarily 
do  so  for  students  in  liberal  arts  or  law  or  medicine.  I  have 
been  extremely  interested  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  a 
puzzling  question  that  I  have  thought  of  a  good  deal  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  institution.  I  have  always  felt  that 
where  the  institution  gets  no  direct  provision  either  from  the 
National  Government  or  from  the  State  for  the  conduct  of  a 
specific  department  that  it  was  proper  in  that  department  to 
charge  a  fee ;  and  where  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  comes 
in  from  an  outside  state,  and  does  not  directly  or  through  his  or 
her  parents,  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  expenses  of  the  state 
and  thus  to  the  support  of  the  university,  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable for  them  to  expect  to  get  all  the  benefits  of  the  Uni- 
versity  tree  of  tuition.  Now  of  course  if  the  institution  has  all 
the  money  that  it  needs  and  the  fees  play  very  little  part  in  its 
budget,  it  can  afford  to  be  very  liberal.  But  I  know  some  cases 
where  students  have  turned  their  backs  on  their  own  state 
institutions  because  no  fees  were  charged  in  other  states  and 
members  of  the  legislature  have  used  as  argument  against 
appropriations  to  their  own  state  institutions,  the  fact  that 
institutions  in  neighboring  states  were  free  and  better  equipped, 
and  that  therefore  they  would  rather  have  their  sons  go  to  them. 
President  Hill  has  spoken  particularly  about  Missouri.  1 
have  often  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee  heard  them  say 
in   talking    >f   the  State  University,   "We  will  go   to   Missouri 
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which  has  a  large  institution  and  better  opportunities  than 
our  own  State  University  offers."  If  you  throw  open  the 
doors  of  large  institutions  on  equal  terms  to  the  students  of  other 
states — it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  act,  perhaps,  as  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  weaker  institutions  in  those  states.  However 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  very  large  matter ;  but  I  do  think 
the  point  I  made  in  regard  to  free  tuition  in  departments  not 
supported  by  either  the  state  or  the  national  government  is 
a  good  point  and  ought  to  be  given  consideration  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  we  will  now 
pass  on  to  the  next  paper.  That  paper  is  by  President  Buck- 
ham,  and  the  subject  "Dynamic  possibilities  of  the catechetic 
method   of    instruction." 

President  Buckham:  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  may  be  an 
anti-climax,  and  perhaps  a  chill,  to  come  down  from  these 
high  questions  of  state  to  the  minute  matters  of  the  class  room. 
But  the  question  was  assigned  to  me.  I  have  done  what  I  can 
with  it  in  the  time  given  me. 

[The  paper  read  was  not  furnished  for  publication  by 
President  Buckham]. 

I  have  in  mind  two  college  professors,  no  harm  in  saying 
that  they  are  both  Harvard  professors, — one  of  whom  said  to 
me  "Students  are  a  bother  to  me,  I  don't  want  them.  I  have 
as  little  to  do  with  them  as  I  car.  I  am  interested  in  research. 
I  have  got  projected  enough  for  three  lives  of  research  and  I 
don't  want  to  teach."  Now  I  think  that  man  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  teach,  or  expected  to  teach.  Certainly  he  is  not 
fit  for  it.  If  he  lectures,  his  lectures  would  be  of  the  least 
fruitful  kind,  just  to  get  over  the  exercise  and  be  done  with  it. 
But  there  ought  to  be,  as  President  Schurman  has  said,  there 
ought  to  be  a  number  of  such  lecturers,  perhaps  ten  per  cent 
or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  university  staff,  of  such  men, 
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men  who  will  spend  three  lives  in  one  in  finding  out  new  truth. 
Bat  the  great  majority  of  the  university  staff  should  be  teachers. 
And  they  are  represented  by  the  other  man,  whose  name  you 
can  perhaps  guess,  who  says  "I  so  thoroughly  enjoy  teaching, 
it  is  such  an  exhiliration  to  me,  that  if  I  were  able  I  would  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  teaching  if  I  could  not  have  it  in  any  other 
way."  That  is  the  kind  of  man  who  loves  young  men,  who 
loves  mind  and  its  development,  and  who  loves  soul  and 
character,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  man  who  finds  his  best  joy 
in  meeting  ten  students  face  to  face,  arm  to  arm,  heart  to 
heart,  and  he  has  the  power  and  he  only,  the  best  power  of  the 
teacher. 

The  President:  The  time  stated  for  dinner  has  now  arrived 
I  suggest  that  we  defer  discussion  of  this  paper  until  we  re- 
convene. It  is  understood  that  we  shall  reconvene  at  half 
past  seven.     We  will  now  stand  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION 


Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  next  subject,  gentlemen,  on  the  pro- 
gram— we  have  just  finished,  by  the  way,  the  subject  which 
President  Buckham  presented.  Is  there  to  be  any  discussion 
on  that  subject  before  taking  up  another.  An  instructive- 
paper — are  there  any  comments?  Well,  if  we  have  already 
learned  our  lesson  from  that  paper,  I  think  it  will  do  us  good — 
ap]-arantly  others  so  accept,  President  Buckham — the  next 
question  on  the  program  is  that  of  the  State  University  and  the 
I  li^li  School,  and  there  were  two  papers  to  be  taken  together. 
I  understand  that  President  Duniway's  paper  was  the  more 
general  paper  and  ought  to  precede,  but  President  Duniway 
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is  not  here.  President  Hill  is  here — "The  State  University's 
duty  to  the  public  high  school  and  how  it  should  be  performed." 
I  think  if  President  Duniway  does  not  turn  up  I  shall  have  to 
call  on  President  Hill.     Are  you  ready,  President  Hill? 

President  Hill:  I  should  prefer  to  present  the  paper 
after  President  Dutriway  has  presented  his,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  myself.  If  you  have  another  to  turn  to  now  perhaps 
he  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 

President  Thompson  :  I  thought  we  were  to  have  discussion 
on  the  paper  that  was  read. 

The  President:  I  called  attention  to  it  and  asked  if  there 
was  to  be  any  discussion. 

President  James:  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  my 
own  experience  as  a  college  student,  on  the  subject  ni  the 
catechetic  vs.  the  lecture  method  of  instruction.  I  began  my 
work  as  a  freshman  in  Northwestern  University  and  I  came 
from  there  to  Harvard  where  I  spent  a  year  here,  and  then 
from  here  to  Europe.  I  had  had  the  catechetic  method  of 
instruction  during  my  high  school  days  and  during  the  first 
year  at  the  Northwestern  and  the  second  year  here  at  Harvard. 
For  sjme  reason  or  other,  I  don't  know  what,  I  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  I  was  spending  my  time.  For  me 
to  go  into  one  of  the  classes  in  political  economy  conducted  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  professor  of  political  economy, 
and  for  him  to  take  up  Mrs.  Fawcett's  little  book  and  examine 
two  hundred  of  us  young  fellows  thereon,  seemed  to  me  an 
almost  utter  waste  of  time  for  a  man  in  this  class  who  was  in 
earnest.  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  wished 
to  study.  I  wanted  to  study  economics  and  politics.  I  took 
every  course  I  could  that  year  here  at  Harvard  and  registered 
for  all  the  courses  offered  at  that  time.  Every  one  of  them  was 
about  on  the  same  style.  Now  of  the  two  hundred  men  in 
that  class  there  were  perhaps  fifty  who  would  not  have  gotten 
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anything  at  all  out  of  any  kind  of  instruction.  They  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  what  was  going  on  during  the  hour, 
except  to  sit  quietly.  They  were  evidently  indifferent  to  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  was  going  on.  But  there  were  some 
who  wanted  to  learn  something  about  political  economy. 
They  took  pains  to  read  the  book  and  get  the  lesson,  and  read 
two  or  three  other  books  at  random  and  come  into  the  class 
room.  Their  time  was  largely  wasted.  I  had  much  the  same 
feeling  in  every  one  of  the  economic  subjects  which  I  was  taking 
at  that  time  here  at  Harvard  College.  We  were  practically 
sophomores,  about  the  last  of  the  years  President  Buckham 
referred  to  as  suited  to  this  method  of  instruction.  I  was 
advised  to  go  to  Germany.  I  fell  upon  the  little  book  of 
Morgan  Hart's  which  had  come  out  at  that  time,  describing  his 
life  as  a  student  in  a  German  university.  I  said  "That  is  the 
place  I  want  to  go."  I  started  off.  I  knew  the  names  of  the 
universities  but  I  had  nobody  to  tell  me  what  university  to 
go  to  or  what  men  to  study  with.  It  was  an  accident  I  went 
to  the  place  I  did.  But  when  I  went  into  that  German  lecture 
room  I  started  in  on  a  real  course  of  economics,  an  elementary 
course  it  is  true,  presented  to  young  men  beginning  their  study. 
I  had  read  some  books  on  the  subject  and  had  had  two  or  three 
courses  here  at  Harvard.  But  this  was  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  course.  There  was  a  man  who  was  talking  on  a  subject 
he  knew  something  about.  In  the  first  place  he  had  worked  it 
all  over  and  had  the  subject  in  his  mind  so  as  to  present  it  as 
a  unit,  and  there  was  not  a  single  lecture  in  the  course  in  which 
he  didn't  give  me  some  idea  that  was  different  from  anything  I 
would  find  given  in  the  books  on  political  economy  that  I  was 
reading  at  the  time.  Why?— because  in  the  course  of  six 
hours  a  week  ruining  through  six  months  he  could  give  us 
five  times  as  much  as  is  contained  in  any  single  volume.  It 
was  a  presentation  to  us  of  the  work  of  his  lifetime,  and  worked 
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out  in  every  detail;  and  scarcely  a  day  or  a  week  passed  that 
he  didn't  have  some  new  thing  to  add  to  that  particular  course 
of  lectures  he  was  giving.  To  me  it  was  a  revolution  in  all  my 
habits  and  modes  of  work.  And  it  was  largely  the  method  of 
presenting  the  matter.  He  didn't  ask  me  any  questions; 
but  there  was  something  to  which  a  man  could  react,  that  gave 
him  entirely  new  views  of  life.  It  was  the  same  in  philosophy 
and  everything  else  I  took.  I  had  work  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  university.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
the  young  fellows — those  who  were  just  beginning,  you  were 
evidently  listening  to  men  who  had  worked  the  matter  over 
from  the  bottom  and  were  making  the  best  presentation  they 
could,  who  were  fresh  in  thinking  of  these  matters  they  were 
presenting,  who  were  pouring  themselves  into  it.  To  my  mind 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  instruction  like  coming  in  contact 
with  a  man  who  has  got  the  subject  from  the  beginning,  has 
worked  up  every  detail  and  is  presenting  it  as  a  science.  He 
is  presenting  the  subject  and  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it  as  you 
please.  But  for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  something,  that 
is  the  kind  of  instruction  that  really  means  life  and  light  as 
nothing  else  does. 

Now  of  course  that  was  not  all.  There  was  every  week  a 
conference  hour  when  the  few  of  us  deeply  interested  came 
together  for  two  hours.  Such  a  course  was  offered  in  each  one 
of  the  subjects  I  was  pursuing,  and  we  got  an  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  take  up  the  discussion  of  some  subjects  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  what  we  could  do  and  make  our  contribution 
to  it,  and  that  was  a  very  helpful  supplementary  work.  But 
the  lecture  method  of  instruction,  with  the  right  kind  of  men, 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  elements  in  opening  up  the 
subject  when  the  man  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
become  profitable  to  him.  You  want  somebody  that  can  give 
you  an  inspiration  that  you  don't  get  in  reading  the  printed 
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page.  I  think,  if  there  were  no  other  result  in  the  lecture 
method  than  changing  the  character  of  the  instructor  himself, 
making  him  a  new  man,  putting  an  entirely  different  type  of 
men  into  the  proffessorial  chair,  it  would  be  justified  as  some- 
thing we  ought  to  work  for  and  strive  for.  A  man  who  would 
fool  around  with  young  men,  going  over  Mrs.  Fawcett's  book — 
what  does  she  say  about  this?  and  about  that?  throwing  in  a 
few  words  in  the  way  of  explanation — anybody  can  do  that 
who  keeps  a  little  ahead  of  his  class  Any  man  who  is  going 
to  lecture  on  physics  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  of  physics  and  present  the  newest  facts  And  for 
my  part,  while  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Buckham  in  everything 
he  says  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  say  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  the  boys  out  of  that  method  of  doing  their  work,  the 
better  it  is  for  education  and  far  better  it  is  for  instruction. 

A  Member:  How  about  that  method  of  simple  data  or 
history,  instead  of  giving  the  interpretation  and  the  inspiration, 
and  having  the  class  sit  and  copy  stuff  that  they  ought  to  get 
out  of  an  ordinary  text-book? 

President  James:  You  ought  to  get  some  other  professor. 
It  might  do  in  a  high  school  or  a  grammar  school,  but  not  in  a 
university  chair. 

President  Baker:  One  more  question.  How  about  the 
average  American  professor's  understanding  of  the  spirit  of 
the  German  method  of  lecturing,  and  how  about  his  knowledge 
of  the  limitations  and  the  uses  of  the  lecture  method,  compared 
with  that  of  the  German  professor? 

President  James:  That  is  a  large  question.  Some  German 
professors,  of  course,  also  have  degenerated.  I  remember  the 
story  told  about  one  of  the  professors,  and  I  presume  it  was 
told  about  every  distinguished  German  professor,  who  as  he 
grew  old  and  became  unable  to  follow  out  his  courses,  said  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man  he  had  a  hundred  students  at  his 
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lecture  room,  and  he  didn't  understand  why  now  he  had  only 
half  a  dozen  when  he  was  giving  exactly  the  same  lectures  he 
did  forty  years  before.  Arywhere  you  are  likely  to  have  that 
kind  of  result.  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  ought  to  strive  to 
attain  in  the  development  of  the  higher  college  and  university 
work,  and  the  type  of  instruction  in  our  American  universities, 
and  I  believe  one  thing  in  favor  of  the  systematic  lecture  method 
is  that  it  affords  a  better  test  of  the  kind  of  professor  you  have 
got  in  your  chair  than  any  other  test  you  can  put  up.  Now  in 
case  a  man  does  not  answer  that  test,  if  he  cannot  give  that 
sort  of  lecture  course,  then  have  somebody  else. 

A  Member:  What  was  the  most  satisfactory  teaching  to 
yourself  that  you  ever  did? 

President  James:  To  myself?  Well,  teaching  the  Greek 
optative,  to  a  class  of  high  school  boys. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

President  Thompson:  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  con- 
ditions that  confront  us  in  the  State  University,  when  you 
recognize  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  these  doctors  of  philosophy 
can't  get  up  and  tell  what  their  name  is,  to  call  them  to  lecture 
on  the  subject? 

President  James  :  The  large  number  of  these  young  men 
who  receive  their  Doctor's  degree  are  so  unworthy  that  they 
can't  touch  up  against  a  living  boy.  Now  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  such  a  fellow?  Shall  we  tell  him  to  use  the  catechetic 
method  or  shall  we  tell  him  to  lecture  or  to  do  something  else, 
I  should  like  to  know?  There  seems  to  be  a  very  practical 
issue  there. 

President  Ellis  :  I  really  believe  that  most  that  President 
James  has  said  was  just  to  provoke  a  discussion.  He  must 
certainly  know,  because  he  is  experienced  in  college  work, 
that  when  he  represents  himself,  as  he  has  here,  as  being  an 
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undergraduate   student  just  hungering  and   thirsting   for   in- 
struction by  the  lecture  method,  he  is  speaking  of  one  student 
out  of  fifty.     I  am  well  satisfied  that  a  large  number  of  our 
undergraduate  students  would  not  profit  by  the  instruction  he 
has  referred  to  this  evening  even  if  it  were  given  in  their  own 
tongue,  much  less  would  they  even  come  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  knowledge  of  it  if  it  were  given  in  a  foreign  tongue.     I  want 
to  sav  that  I  would  carry  the  catechetic  method  up  a  little 
farther  yet  than  the  sophomore  year.     I  have  taught  seniors 
in  college.     That  was  the  first  college  work  that  I  ever  did. 
They  were  not  very  advanced  students  in  the  institution  with 
which  I  was  connected.     Had  they  been  more  advanced  they 
would  not  have  profited  by   the  lecture    method,  at  least  not 
from  me.     You  may  say  the  fault  was  in  the  teacher.  Possibly 
it  was  partly  in  the  teacher.     We  took  some  subjects  there  in 
which  I  was  deeply  interested,  that  I  had  specialized  upon; 
and  I  was  brimful  of  enthusiasm  in  the  work  I  attempted  to 
do  for  my  class ;  but  for  me  to  go  in  there  and  stand  and  lecture 
to  those  boys  upon  civics  and   never  refer  them  to  a  single 
text-book  or  require  a  single  lesson  from  them  would  have  been 
just  to  waste  my  time.     In  the  institution  with  which  I  am 
connected  now,  with  a  hundred  years  of  experience  behind  it 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  teachers  can't  do  it  either. 
The  professors  can't  do  it,  and  I  have  as  good  a  corps  as  the 
most  of  you;   and  the  students  couldn't  understand  it  if  they 
did,  and  wouldn't  profit  by  it.     I  tell  you  the  fact  is   human 
nature  represented  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of 
age  is  not  so  widely  different  after  all  from  that  of  the  high 
school  pupil  of  fourteen.     You  take  a  body  of  two  hundred 
students  and  fire  away  at  random,  even  though  the  method  of 
an  accomplished  lecturer  in  the  class-room,  be  used,  and  you  will 
have  a  large  number  go  out  about  as  much  impressed  as  if  you 
had  been  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back.     A  good  teacher 
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will  breathe  the  educational  breath  of  life  into  the  members  of 
his  class.  I  know  this  from  my  own  experience.  I  went  into 
a  Latin  class.  There  were  students  there  who  would  like  to 
have  shirked  out  of  work  if  the  professor  had  taught  by  the 
lecture  method;  but  when  he  got  right  after  them — -"You 
didn't  look  that  up,  Mr.  Smith,  did  you?"  "You  don't  know 
the  construction  of  that  sentence,  Mr.  Smith?"— Mr.  Smith 
felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  crawl  away  and  get  out  of  there. 
That  teacher  did  more  good  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  fellow 
associates  in  that  class  than  he  could  have  done  by  standing  up 
there  talking  about  Latin  construction  to  the  crack  of  doom. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  other  remarks? 

President  Gray  of  New  Mexico:  ******  I  don't 
think  the  average  college  student  is  in  a  fit  state  to  assimilate 
a  lecture  pure  and  simple — the  kind  of  lecture  that  we  get  from 
the  majority  of  lecturers.  I  feel  however,  that  a  combination, 
such  as  I  have  practised  myself,  and  such  as  is  used  in  England 
in  many  cases,  of  text-book  and  lecture,  in  which  the  lecturer 
prescribes  a  text-book,  sets  it  before  the  students,  and  then 
uses  the  text  which  they  have  prepared  as  his  own  text  for  his 
own  lecture,  so  that  every  sentence  gives  him  a  special 
argument;  he  presents  his  own  view  point;  he  draws  from  his 
own  knowledge  and  his  own  study,  and  so  creates  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  from  anything  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
student  himself  to  get  hold  of.  Yet  by  the  use  of  the  text-book 
he  is  enabled  to  hold  the  class  together  as  a  class.  As  for  the 
German  lecture  system,  that  presupplied  the  German  school 
system.  We  haven't  got  that  system  of  education;  we  haven't 
even  got  the  amount  of  training  that  the  English  public  schools 
produce  along  those  lines,  and  I  don't  think  that  our  college 
students  would  be  really  benefited  by  being  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  a  lecturer,  however  brilliant,  unless 
they  have  received  that  training  in  their  habit  of  thought  which 
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teaches  them  to  arrive  at  the  proper  method  of  assimilating 
the  important  parts  of  the  lecture.       That  is  my  view  of  it. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

President  James:  I  attended  some  of  the  lectures  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  some  of  their  best  tutors  to  find  out 
what  the  good  qualities  of  this  particular  method  are  that 
President  Gray  has  described.  I  have  attended  a  dozen  courses 
or  more  in  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de  France  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  kind  of  lectures  given  by  great 
French  scholars.  I  have  attended  the  lectures  of  a  good  many 
German  universities.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  these  different  categories  of  lecture.  The 
English  method,  it  seems  to  me,  is  admirably  well  adapted  to 
train  a  lot  cf  fellows  to  pass  examinations,  to  clear  a  five-barred 
gate,  the  kind  of  a  test  that  nobody  but  the  English  and  the 
Chinese  would  think  of  imposing  on  any  human  being  anywhere 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  valuable  intellectual  execise.  That 
is  a  first  class  means  of  instruction  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
The  thing  itself  is  not  so  new.  The  French  lecturer  in  the 
Sorbonne  covers  a  whole  field  in  a  more  or  less  proficient  way. 
He  gives  an  extremely  interesting  lecture  course  running  per- 
haps an  hour  in  the  week  through  forty  weeks,  giving  a  sort 
of  general  view  of  the  subject,  admirable  to  listen  to  and 
charming,  bat  something  which  after  all  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  real  earnest  thorough-going  student  wants. 
They  are  just  as  different  from  the  systematic  presentation  of 
the  science  in  its  entirety,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  German 
lecturer,  as  one  method  of  instruction  could  be  different  from 
another.  Now  of  course  every  system  of  instruction  has  to 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  and  wants  of  the  people 
whose  needs  are  to  Ik-  served.  But  this  is  significant,  that  the 
scientific  people  par  excellence,  the  people  who  have  done  more 
for  science  and  scientific  pursuits  and  scientific  research,  namely, 
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the  Germans,  have  worked  out  and  brought  to  perfection  this 
particular  method  of  instruction  for  this  particular  purpose. 
They  don't  compare,  in  training  young  fellows  to  pass  examina- 
tions, with  the  tutor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  along  the  line 
President  Gray  has  suggested.  I  am  not  pleading  in  all  this 
for  any  introduction  of  the  German  system  into  our  colleges 
without  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  the  teachers  who  are 
going  to  handle  it,  or  the  students  who  are  going  to  profit  by 
it,  but  I  think  when  we  get  far  enough  in  our  courses  so  the 
students  are  trying  to  grasp  the  subject  for  the  sake  of  the 
subject,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  little  mental  and  physical  exercise, 
then  the  only  really  scientific  method  of  presenting  it  is  based 
upon,  at  least  starts  with  systematic  presentation  of  the 
science  as  a  whole. 

The  President:  Any  further  remarks  on  this  subject?  If 
not,  I  will  call  for  the  next  paper.  If  I  may  be  allowed  one 
moment  I  should  like  to  say  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
that  portion  of  President  Buckham's  paper  which  referred  to 
the  art  of  questioning.  He  said  if  he  were  looking  for  teachers 
he  would  go  through  our  schools  and  unversities  and  find  out 
those  who  knew  how  to  question  well.  I  was  called  out  and 
didn't  hear  the  entire  paper,  but  President  Buckham  said  when 
he  came  to  this  point,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  regarded 
it  as  the  most  important  point  he  had  to  make.  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  heard  it.  It  at  once  suggested  to  me  the  method 
followed  by  the  greatest  teacher  that  the  world  has  known, — by 
Socrates.  Now  it  is  true  Socrates  was  dealing  not  with  boys, 
but  with  young  men,  and  sometimes  with  old  men — not  with 
boys  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen, — but  he  followed 
the  very  method  that  President  Buckham  outlined.  And  so 
you  will  remember  that  Socrates  described  himself  as  practicing 
the  obstetric  art,  he  was  an  obstetrician.  He  enabled  the 
young  men  of  whom  he  asked  questions  to  bring  their  ideas 
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to  the  birth.  Now  as  I  understood  President  Buckham  to 
say  that  when  that  art  is  successfully  practiced  you  have  the 
best  possible  teaching.  President  Buckham  nods  assent,  so 
that  I  may  regard  myself  as  interpreting  his  ideas,  at  least  on 
that  particular  point. 

President  Ellis:  I  don't  want  to  take  your  time,  but  I 
want  to  say  this,  if  that  lecture  work  is  of  such  high  value  from 
the  educational  standpoint,  why  wouldn't  it  be  of  better  value 
if  it  were  crystallized  in  printed  form  so  that  the  student  would 
have  more  than  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  at  it?  He  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  it,  if  it  were  in  cold  type,  and  study  it  over 
and  over  again,  as  he  ought  to  do  in  order  to  master  it.  How 
can  he  catch  it  offhand?  Why  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  these 
lectures  were  put  in  printed  form  even  if  they  were  delivered? 

The  President:  The  great  difference  between  a  pupil  with 
his  Look  and  a  pupil  face  to  face  with  a  living,  inspiring  teacher. 

President  Ellis:  But  if  you  have  the  living,  inspiring 
teacher  and  the  book? 

The  President:  We  now  come  to  the  next  subject  on  the 
program,  "The  State  University's  duty  to  the  public  High 
School  and  how  it  should  be  performed."     President  Hill. 

PRESIDENT  Hill:  Mr.  President,  I  expected  President  Dun- 
niway  to  take  up  the  topic  stated  in  more  general  terms,  "The 
Slate-  University  and  the  High  School."  I  had  assumed  that 
already  the  general  relations  had  been  set  forth,  and  I  Shall 
assume  that  anything  that  I  might  say  as  a  preliminary  cover- 
ing such  topic  as  his  would  be  but  commonplace,  and  in  fact  all 
I  have  to  mention  must  be  matters  that  are  commonplace  to 
every  president  of  a  State  University. 

I  take  it  that  the  general  duty  of  the  State  University  to  the 
public  high  school  is  to  treat  it  as  an  institution  with  functions 
and  aims  of  its  own,  as  an  inter-related  unit  of  the  entire  state 
school  system,  and  as  such  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Uni- 
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versity  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  public  high  school 
and  help  it  to  discharge  its  functions  efficiently.  In  other  words, 
the  State  University  cannot  look  upon  the  public  high  school 
as  its  preparatory  department,  but  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  difference  in  terminology 
in  the  north  central  states  and  the  southern  states  in  this  re- 
gard— the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools — in  the  South  the  Preparatory  Schools — and  the  two 
statements  represent  the  different  points  of  view  in  those  associa- 
tions. Where  the  State  University  has  gotten  its  greatest 
hold  in  the  country  it  has  come  to  view  the  public  high  school 
as  having  its  own  functions  to  perform,  its  own  service  to  per- 
form to  the  communities. 

Now  let  me  point  out  a  few  concrete  duties  following  under 
this  general  heading.  I  believe  myself  that  the  first  great 
duty  of  the  State  University  today  towards  the  high  schools 
is  to  train  for  them  efficient  teachers  and  educational  leaders. 
With  our  system  of  accrediting  schools  we  have  been  stimulating 
local  initiative  and  encouraging  local  pride,  and  we  have 
been  doing  great  things  in  the  way  of  standardizing  the  high 
school. 

We  have  been  getting  equipment  and  enriching  the  courses; 
but  a  much  more  important  service  to  render  is  that  of  training 
for  them  their  teachers,  and  this  as  yet  has  been  done  to  only 
a  slight  extent.  No,  I  should  not  say  slight  extent,  but  only  a 
partial  extent.  In  the  state  of  Missouri,  for  instance,  there  are 
about  three  hundred  high  schools,  public  high  schools.  Of 
these  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  are  accredited  to  the  uni- 
versity, four  year  course  high  schools.  In  these  accredited 
schools  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  college  graduates. 
The  others  have  not  reached  that  standard.  But  of  that  fifty 
per  cent  our  own  State  University,  though  it  has  been  empha- 
sizing this  function  and  relationship,  does  not  contribute  more 
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than  seventy-five  per  cent.  To  evade  this  responsibility  in  the 
training  of. teachers  for  the  high  school,  is  to  shirk  the  greatest 
duty  that  the  State  University  owes  to  the  public  school  system. 
I  do  not  think  its  duty  in  this  respect  is  confined  to  the  high 
school,  but  to  the  whole  school  system.  However,  it  certainly 
is  true  that  the  majority  of  our  State  University  graduates 
who  go  into  teaching  at  all  will  teach  in  the  public  high  school. 
This  I  might  discuss  at  some  length,  indcating  how  it  could  be 
accomplished,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  before  this 
Association. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
University  can  render  this  service  adequately  to  the  high 
school,  simply  through  its  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  adequately  render  that 
service  by  sending  into  the  high  schools  people  with  sufficient 
academic  training,  but  lacking  in  perception  and  insight  into 
educational  problems,  and  lacking  in  sympathy  perhaps  with 
the  youth  in  the  public  schools.  The  attitude  that  they  tend 
to  assimilate  from  the  professors  is  not  such  as  to  make  them 
satisfactory  teachers  of  youth  without  some  training  in  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods. 

The  second  great  duty  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  the  State 
University  should  connect  its  own  instruction  with  the  work 
done  in  the  public  high  schools.  Not  only  must  it  limit  the 
quantity  of  its  requirements  for  entrance  to  what  can  be  done 
in  the  standard  high  schools  of  the  state,  but  it  must  have  such 
flexible  entrance  requirements  as  to  make  it  natural  for  the 
articulation  to  take  place.  In  speaking  of  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  State  University  must  keep  the  standards  for 
its  degrees  down  below  the  standards  that  are  maintained 
throughout  the  country.  But  it  must  make  its  connection, 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  with  what  the  high  schools 
can  do.     At  the  same  time  it  is  equally    important   that    the 
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State  University,  in  order  to  encourage  the  high  school  in  the 
discharge  of  its  own  natural  functions,  keep  out  of  the  high 
school  field. 

I  may  perhaps,  since  it  was  accomplished  before  I  went  to 
Missouri,  mention  the  experience  there.  When  President  Jesse 
became  the  president  of  that  university,  the  university  main- 
tained a  preparatory  department,  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  because  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  schools  in  the 
whole  state  including  the  cities  that  could  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  that  were  then  made,  although  they  were  very 
low.  Effort  had  been  made  for  years  to  try  to  get  the  public 
high  schools  to  take  over  that  work,  but  the  school  men  kept 
telling  the  university  authorities  that  they  could  only  get  their 
communities  to  spend  the  necessary  money  in  high  school 
education  when  the  State  University  should  have  withdrawn 
from  the  field;  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community  could  look  to  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  university  as  the  connecting  link 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  and  that  on  that  account  they 
could  not  get  assessments  high  enough  in  their  lcocal  com- 
munities for  the  maintenance  of  high  school  instruction  until 
the  university  withdrew  from  the  field,  thus  forcing  the  public 
spirited  citizens  to  be  more  public  spirited  and  those  that  had 
wealth  to  tax  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  high  schools 
at  home.  The  history  of  it  is  well  enough  known  throughout  the 
Middle  West.  After  the  dropping  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment the  high  schools  came  rapidly  into  existence  to  meet  the 
demands.  The  action  that  has  been  taken  there  in  a  somewhat 
radical  way  has  been  taken  more  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
northwestern  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest 
duties  for  the  university  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  keep  out  of  the 
field  of  the  high  school  itself  if  it  is  to  stimulate  the  high  school 
to  do  its  best,  and  to  stimulate  the  communities  to  assess 
themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  high  schools. 
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In  institutions  that  are  attempting  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  public  high  schools,  however,  the  question  will  necessarily 
arise  whether  it  will  be  legitimate  to  maintain  a  high  school  for 
purposes  of  observation  and  practice.  That  is  a  somewhat 
delicate  question,  if  it  means  maintaining  a  high  school  which 
is  open  to  the  youth  from  any  part  of  the  state — and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  for  a  State  University  to  refuse  admission  to 
students  from  one  section  of  the  state  if  they  are  admitted  from 
others.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  both  from  experience  in 
Nebraska  and  Missouri,  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  admit 
students  when  they  have  finished  their  home  schools,  and  deny 
the  right  to  students  to  come  to  such  high  school  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  carried  on  by  the  department  of  education 
until  they  have  finished  their  home  schools.  That  is  the 
practice  we  are  maintaining  now  and  it  seems  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  high  school  men  of  the  state.  A  youth 
cannot  leave  a  three  year  high  school  to  enter  the  other  school 
until  he  has  finished  those  three  years;  but  if  he  is  in  a  country 
district  where  there  is  no  high  school  he  can  have  a  whole 
high  school  course  there.  If  he  is  in  a  place  where  they  main- 
tain a  three  year  course,  he  cannot  be  admitted  until  he  has 
finished  his  own  school.  Thus  the  competition  with  the  high 
school  is  avoided,  and  high  school  students  are  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  university. 

In  rendering  service  to  the  high  schools  of  stimulus  and  help- 
ful suggestion,  the  system  of  admission  by  certificate  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Universities,  by  determining  the  right  of 
the  student  to  be  admitted  by  means  of  careful  inspection. 
This  method,  it  st  tins  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  that  the 
university  could  possibly  employ,  and  the  high  school  inspectors 
have  been  in  general  inspirers  of  the  high  school  faculties. 
Their  function,  however,  in  the  past  has  been  mainly  that  of 
inspection,  and  I  take  it  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  to 
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throw  greater  emphasis  upon  their  function  as  extension  lec- 
turers or  as  inspirers  of  high  school  faculties.  It  was  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  emphasize  the  notion  of  inspection,  but  such 
numbers  of  schools  in  the  state  that  support  the  State  Uni- 
versities have  already  begun  to  articulate  and  have  gotten  their 
standards  well  in  hand,  it  is  simply  the  problem  that  the  State 
University  has  in  helping  still  further  the  high  school. 

In  connection  I  may  introduce  again  a  remark  in  regard  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  inspector  in  his  work  should  take  more  account 
than  formerly  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  pay  less 
attention  to  the  equipment  and  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  units  are  standard  units.  We  have  done  perhaps  enough 
in  the  line  of  standardizing  and  need  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
inspiration. 

Another  helpful  means  is  that  of  conferences  between  the 
high  school  faculties  and  the  university  faculties.  I  attended 
on  one  occasion  a  very  helpful  and  interesting  conference 
between  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  some 
three  hundred  men — I  think  approximately  that  number — 
from  the  high  school  faculties  of  that  state.  And  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  conducting  such  a  conference  repeatedly  at 
Missouri.  Once  a  year  we  hold  that  conference.  I  think  this 
is  practiced  in  a  good  many  of  the  universities.  It  occurs  to 
me  as  one  of  the  most  helpful  means  of  raising  the  standards 
of  their  work  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our  suggestions, 
while  helping  faculties  of  the  high  schools  to  feel  that  they  are 
doing  their  part  in  determining  the  admission  requirements 
to  the  university  and  in  shaping  their  own  courses.  We  have 
heard  less  since  this  practice  was  started  of  dictation  by  the 
university,  and  the  high  school  faculties  look  forward  every 
year  to  that  conference  with  some  interest. 

The   President:    Would   you   mind   describing  in   a  little 
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detail  what  you  do  in  this  conference?     It  strikes  me  as  a  very 
interesting  arrangement. 

President  Hill:  When  the  conference  was  more  formally 
organized  about  four  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  accredited  schools  of  the  university,  who  was  then  the  dean 
of  the  teachers'  college,  was  asked  to  act  as  chairman  perma- 
nently of  the  meeting  to  be  held  once  a  year,  without  any  for- 
mal constitution  of  the  conference.  He  was  asked  to  either 
prepare  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  discussion,  or  to  appoint  a 
committee,  as  he  saw  fit.  As  I  was  chairman  at  that  time,  I 
appointed  a  committee  of  high  school  men  to  meet  with  me 
and  determine  what  we  should  take  up — one  topic  for  discussion 
of  the  conference — and  we  have  done  that  every  year  since. 
It  is  announced  in  advance  and  a  few  people  are  usually  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  it,  but  it  is  an  entirely  informal  discussion, 
of  the  round  table  type,  although  we  have  a  large  number  in 
attendance.  Some  of  the  men  have  aired  their  opinions  very 
freely-  At  first  we  had  men  virtually  make  attack  on  the 
system  of  inspection;  but  that  has  ceased,  as  they  have  learned 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  give  every  man 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views,  to  raise  questions,  and  to 
try  to  understand  the  problems  that  were  facing  them  all. 
Last  spring,  for  instance,  we  had  up  for  discussion  the  question 
of  acceptance  of  entrance  units  in  commercial  subjects.  Now 
the  purpose  I  had  in  mind  myself  in  introducing  that  topic  was 
to  lead  the  majority  of  the  high  school  men  to  see,  what  I  knew 
the  best  of  them  did  now,  that  the  ordinary  typewriting  and 
stenography  and  the  like,  that  they  borrow  from  the  private 
commercial  college,  is  not  what  they  ought  to  have  for  com- 
mercial education  in  the  high  school.  And  that  was  brought 
out  very  clearly  by  some  of  the  best  high  school  men  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  and  instead  of  agreeing  at  that  con- 
ference to  ask  the  university  to  accept  units  in  that  work,  the 
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matter  was  laid  over  for  another  year  for  more  careful  discussion. 
And  I  know  many  men  who  came  there  thinking  ' '  of  course  we 
must  demand  of  the  university  that  they  accept  stenography, 
book-keeping  and  typewriting  for  admission,"  went  away 
convinced  that  they  must  reshape  their  commercial  courses 
before  making  such  requirements  of  the  university.  Thus  the 
discussion  brought  about  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer 
co-operation  between  the  two  bodies,  the  university  faculty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  school  faculties  on  the  other. 

These  are  the  points  that  I  had  noted  that  I  wish  to  es- 
pecially emphasize:  the  training  of  teachers;  the  keeping  our 
courses  of  study  in  direct  articulation  with  the  courses  in  the 
public  high  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  out  of  the 
high  school  field,  and  not  doing  in  the  universities  what  the 
high  schools,  standard  high  schools  of  the  state,  can  do  just  as 
well;  continuing  the  admission  of  students  by  certificate;  and 
the  emphasis  of  the  function  of  the  inspector  as  an  inspirer 
and  upbuilder  of  high  schools  rather  than  as  a  mere  visitor  and 
inspector;  and  the  continuance  of  the  conferences  that  have 
been  established  in  many  of  the  states  between  the  university 
faculty  and  the  high  school  faculties. 

President  James:  We  have  recently  abolished  our  last 
preparatory  school  and  think  of  following  this  plan  with 
reference  to  the  teacher's  college.  Do  you  mind  going  some- 
what into  detail  on  that  subject? 

President  Hile:  I  may  say  that  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment had  been  abolished  several  years  before  the  teachers' 
college  was  organized,  so  that  we  didn't  have  that  stage  of 
transition  to  pass  through  to  try  to  convert  an  academy  that 
was  there  into  a  practice  high  school. 

We  started  out  then  with  a  definite  purpose  of  making  that 
a  school  for  the  study  of  educational  problems.  We  had  the 
first  year,  I  think  less  than  fifty  students  because  we  didn't 
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care  to  advertise  in  the  state  widely,  and  we  got  them  from  the 
county  in  which  the  university  was  located,  from  the  country 
districts,  and  charged  them  simply  the  registration  fee  at  the 
university.  They  were  not  enrolled  in  the  university  at  all, 
and  never  have  been,  but  it  was  only  $5,  and  many  who  had 
been  going  off  to  private  academies  to  prepare  for  college  came 
there.  The  school  grew  by  the  students  who  had  been  there 
going  out  and  telling  about  it,  and  it  grew  about  as  fast  as  it 
needed  to  grow  to  suit  our  purposes.  We  now  have  about 
fifty  practice  teachers  at  one  time  who  are  rendering  assistance 
in  the  high  school;  and  we  have  this  year  a  high  school,  inas- 
much as  the  town  is  without  a  building  and  contributes  more 
pupils  than  usual,  we  have  over  five  hundred  students;  there 
are  between  fifty  and  sixty  students  engaged  there,  some  of 
them  in  observation,  and  some  who  have  passed  through  that 
stage  are  engaged  in  actual  work  as  assistants. 

President  James:  You  charge  only  $5? 

President  Hill:  We  have  changed  that  to  $20.  As  the 
school  became  sufficiently  popular  we  were  able  to  make  that 
change.  We  simply  follow  the  rule  that  no  student  can  be 
admitted  there  until  he  has  finished  his  home  school,  and  the 
only  case  in  which  that  rule  is  broken  is  when  a  school  super- 
intendent himself  writes  to  us  urging  us  to  take  a  student. 
In  a  few  cases  we  have  had  to  refuse  them  because  on  investiga- 
tion we  found  that  the  student  was  making  him  some  trouble, 
and  though  he  did  look  forward  to  coming  into  college  he  pre- 
ferred to  get  rid  of  him  at  that  point.  In  the  main,  however, 
these  requests  have  come  in  regard  to  more  mature  students 
than  the  average  in  the  high  schools,  and  we  get  a  few  of  that 
class.  Our  students  will  average  in  that  high  school  a  little 
older  than  students  in  the  towns,  students  who  never  have  to 
go  away  from  home. 

President  James:  Do  the  members  of  the  University  teach- 
ing force  teach  those  pupils? 
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President  Hill:  No,  they  don't  teach  one  of  them.  The 
members  of  the  teaching  force  supervise  all  the  teaching,  but 
the  teaching  is  all  done  by  paid  high  school  teachers  or  by 
practice  teachers. 

President  James:   Who  elects  the  teachers? 

President  Hill:  The  University  board  of  trustees  elects 
them. 

A  Member:  You  have  them  trained  in  particular  subjects 
that  the  high  school  teachers  expect  to  teach? 

President  Hill:  Yes,  I  didn't  think  of  going  into  details 
of  the  method  followed  in  the  school  of  education.  I  think 
the  most  effective  method  of  rendering  this  service  is  putting 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  a  school  of  law,  dignifying  it,  magnifying 
the  profession,  and  inspiring  the  teachers  with  pride  in  their 
profession.  We  have  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  has  come  through  our  school  of  observation  and  practice, 
that  our  teachers  now  are  going  out  with  some  professional 
spirit,  whereas  formerly  they  were  going  into  the  high  schools 
without  much  notion  as  to  what  the  aim  of  their  work  should  be. 

President  James:  Personally  you  favor  a  continuation  for 
some  years  of  this  high  school? 

President  Hill:  We  shall  not  only  continue  it,  but  de- 
velop it  because  it  is  essential  for  the  provision  of  observation 
and  practice.  Now  it  may  be  that  we  can  absorb  the  town 
school.  At  present  we  have  virtually  done  that  because  of 
their  building  situation,  but  when  they  erect  buildings  enough 
they  may  not  be  willing  to  continue  in  that  way,  but  may 
wish  to  conduct  their  school  entirely  distinctly-  At  present 
it  is  administered  solely  by  the  university,  and  the  town  is 
not  administering  the  high  school  at  all.  They  are  contributing 
to  the  payment  of  the  teaching  force.  But  that  is  a  temporary 
situation  and  I  expect  in  a  year  or  two  we  shall  have  to  main- 
tain our  own  high  school,  as  we  were  doing. 
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A  Member:   You  haven't  attempted  any  joint  control? 

President  Hill:  No,  we  had  no  thought  of  that. 

President  MacLean:  Being  necessarily  detained,  I  don't 
know  as  you  have  any  fixed  order,  but  if  you  haven't  I  would 
like  to  read  a  paper  that  was  assigned  to  me,  and  I  would  like 
the  privilege  of  presenting  it  this  evening  or  having  it  omitted 
entirely.     I    am   not   desirous — 

The  President:  What  paper  is  that? 

President  MacLean  :  I  shall  not  be  able  to  spare  time  to- 
morrow on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee.     It  is  printed  third  on  the  program. 

The  President:  I  will  keep  that  in  mind.  An  order  of 
papers  had  been  established  by  vote  this  afternoon  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  committee,  but  we  are  pretty 
nearly  at  the  end  of  that  order  now,  but  no  doubt  the  Associa- 
tion— 

President  MacLean  :  I  am  not  anxious  to  read  the  paper. 

The  President:  No  doubt  the  Association  will  be  willing 
to  make  changes  in  that  order  with  a  view  to  hearing  this 
paper  if  you  cannot  be  with  us  tomorrow. 

The  President:  Shall  we  discuss  this  paper?  It  is  one  of 
exceeding  importance.  I  am  sure  the  Association  will  be  glad 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  its  members. 

President  Thompson  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  its  effect  is  to 
increase  the  stability  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  high  school. 

President  Hill:  I  should  say  very  greatly  with  us,  and  I 
suppose  through  the  influence  of  all  the  State  Universities.  I 
may  cite  one  instance  that  will  illustrate.  The  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Missouri,  had  frequent  changes  in  its  high  school  faculty 
because  of  low  salaries.  We  managed  to  get  located  there  a 
good  superintendent  who  was  anxious  to  get  all  the  help  he 
could  from  the  University.  He  wrote  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  accredited  schools  asking  that  I  make  the 
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criticisms  for  the  benefit  of  the  board  that  I  had  made  to  him, 
and  specifically  to  emphasize  this  work,  and  by  doing  so  we  were 
able  to  check  the  movement  of  the  teachers  from  that  school 
that  year.  I  could  point  out  how  year  after  year  they  had  gone 
to  other  schools  after  they  got  to  be  sufficiently  valuable  to 
teach  in  a  school  of  that  class.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
instances  like  that  which  would  indicate  in  a  very  definite  way 
that  the  system  of  inspection  and  accrediting,  and  the 
correspondence  with  the  university,  helps  to  bring  up  the  level 
of  salaries  and  maintain  the  teaching  force. 

President  Thompson  :  Do  you  find  it  desirable  to  put  lim- 
itations upon  your  accrediting  in  view  of  the  more  or  less  vary- 
ing character  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  high  schools? 

President  Hill:  We  have  no  limitation  on  the  quality  of 
the  work,  but  a  school  is  accredited  for  one  year  at  a  time  and 
they  are  inspected  every  year.  The  only  check  we  have  on 
the  work  of  the  accrediting  system  and  certificates  is  that  we 
keep  a  record  of  all  work  done  by  all  the  students  that  take 
academic  work  after  entrance  for  two  years,  and  use  that  as  a 
means  of  checking  up  the  inspectors,  and  we  send  that  report 
to  the  school  to  show  them  the  sort  of  record  their  students 
are  making,  and  thus  we  have  more  than  the  inspectors'  re- 
ports as  a  basis  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  work  being  done. 

A  Member:  In  sending  back  these  reports  have  you  had 
experience  of  an  unfortunate  character  of  your  report  being 
used  for  what  might  be  called  personal,  or  for  controversial 
purposes? 

President  Hill:  No,  we  haven't  had  in  that  connection. 
We  used  to  have  in  connection  with  the  number  of  units  by 
which  schools  were  accredited,  a  rivalry  between  towns.  We 
have  had  none  of  that  of  late.  The  last  occasion  was  when  the 
state  superintendent  of  education  requested  me  to  give  him  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  units — what  those  units  were  in 
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those  particular  schools,  and  he  published  it  in  his  annual  re- 
port. He  didn't  tell  me  what  he  was  going  to  use  it  for.  And 
we  had  a  great  many  letters  asking  why  in  this  town  there  were 
not  as  many  units  approved  as  in  some  other  town  of  about 
the  same  size,  sometimes  from  people  in  the  community,  and 
sometimes  from  members  of  the  school  board,  but  more  often 
from  the  superintendent  himself  who  was  jealous  of  his  reputa- 
tion. That  information,  however,  sometimes  leaks  out.  There 
is  a  generous  rivalry  among  the  towns  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  that  will  meet  the  conditions  of  the  State  Universities. 
Every  town  in  the  state,  I  think,  virtually  every  town  takes 
pride  in  stating  that  its  high  school  is  accredited  by  the  State 
University. 

President  James:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  a  few 
questions,  if  I  may.  What  is  the  average  age  of  students  in 
your  practice  school? 

President  Hill:  For  the  four  years?  for  graduation?  At 
entrance  is  fifteen  instead  of  fourteen.  Fourteen,  I  think  is 
the  average  age  in  the  other  school.  I  have  not  the  figures  all 
the  way  through  for  the  four  years. 

President  James:  Are  the  students  in  the  senior  class  more 
than  the  four  years  older  than  the  students  in  the  freshman 
class? 

President  Hill:  I  think  they  would  average  a  little  higher 
than  that  because  we  have  more  of  the  cases  coming  there 
who  have  finished  two  years  somewhere  else,  and  of  the  class 
who  come  in  because  they  have  left  high  school  in  some  town 
and  a  little  later  decide  to  go  to  college  and  want  to  come  in, 
but  we  have  practically  no  students  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

President  James:  Do  you  consider  that  makes  a  model, 
typical  high  school — the  result  of  your  practice  work  in  that 
school  indicates  the  result  of  similar  work  in  the  ordinary  high 
school? 
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President  Hill:  It  cannot  be  made  absolutely  like  an 
ordinary  high  school  under  those  conditions,  but  it  approximates 
very  closely  to  it.  The  difference  in  it  is  very  slight  and  it 
is  well  enough  that  the  practice  teacher  should  begin  under 
conditions  a  little  more  favorable  than  she  will  have  to  face 
the  next  year  when  starting  out  to  teach  in  the  public  school. 

President  James:  Does  the  University  of  Missouri  admit 
conditioned  students  to  the  university? 

President  Hill:   Yes,  a  few. 

President  James:  Do  you  permit  them  to  make  up  their 
conditions  by  work  in  the  practice  school? 

President  Hile:  No. 

President  James:  Do  you  permit  pupils  in  the  practice 
school  to  do  work  in  the  college? 

President  Hill:  No,  the  two  are  kept  absolutely  distinct, 
and  are  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

President  James:  Suppose  a  teacher  intends  to  prepare 
himself  for  teaching  mathematics  in  our  best  high  schools; 
can  he  in  a  four  years'  course  in  college  secure  the  special 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  this  particular  knowledge  of 
principles  and  methods  of  education? 

President  Hill:  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  yes 
or  no,  I  think  he  can. 

President  James:  Doesn't  a  school  of  education  pretend  to 
answer  that? 

President  Hill:  No,  sir,  our  school  of  education  doesn't 
give  a  man  his  life  certificate  in  four  years.  It  is  the  only 
school  of  education  in  America  that  I  know  that  doesn't. 
We  don't  give  a  man  a  life  certificate  until  he  has  had  not  only 
the  equivalent  of  the  A.  B.  course  but  certain  courses  in  edu- 
cation and  practice  teaching  that  do  not  count  towards  the  A. 
B.  degree  at  all.  It  is  virtually  a  three  years  course  after 
the   entrance   requirements   are  met   which   are  the  first  two 
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wars  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  It  is  not  quite  that. 
By  taking  summer  work  it  would  be  possible  for  a  perse  n  to  get 
through  in  four  years,  but  that  is  not  encouraged.  We  do  give- 
according  to  authority  from  the  state  a  limited  certificate  geed 
for  two  years  which  a  person  can  take  when  he  gets  his  A.  B. 
degree  provided  he  has  made  his  proper  election  in  the  school 
of  education,  and  provided  in  addition  thereto  he  has  dour 
some  teaching.  He  must  have  shown  at  least  that  he  gives 
promise  of  teaching  before  we  give  the  two  year  certificate. 
But  in  order  to  secure  the  life  certificate  he  must  take  the  five 
years  course. 

Chancellor  Strong:  What  degree  comes  at  the  end? 

President  Hill  :  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  for  want 
of  a  better.     It  is  a  semi-technical  degree,  semi-professional. 

Chancellor  Strong:  I  would  like  to  ask  President  Hill  if 
he  canvassed  the  project  of  using  the  city  high  school. 

President  Hill:  We  canvassed  that  at  the  outset  in  organ- 
izing the  school  of  education.  We  didn't  undertake  it  because 
of  certain  local  conditions.  A  predecessor  of  mine  had  under- 
taken something  of  the  sort  and  had  gotten  into  trouble  with 
the  local  authorities  and  there  was  a  prejudice  in  the  town 
against  the  introduction  of  these  youth  from  the  university  to 
observe  the  school  work.  The  prejudice  existed  not  only  in 
the  school  board  but  also  in  the  high  school  faculty.  I  thought 
it  was  not  wise  to  attempt  to  secure  that  arrangement  with 
the  local  high  school  at  the  outset.  I  tried  it  with  an  academy 
in  town,  a  private  academy,  and  the  principal  of  that  academy 
was  afraid  that  it  would  become  known  as  a  practice  high 
school  and  thus  he  would  lose  his  students. 

A  Member:   As  to  the  theory  of  the  matter? 

PRESIDENT  Hill:  The  theory  of  the  matter  it  is  good  to 
have  the  town  school  if  you  can  manage  the  town  school,  but  to 
let  the  town  board  manage  the  town  school  and  try  to  work  a 
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system  of  co-operation  is  like  letting  the  city  hospital  serve  your 
purposes  for  clinical  instruction — you  need  to  get  control  and 
be  able  to  appoint  the  staff.  Just  so  it  was  important  that  we 
should  appoint  the  staff  of  paid  teachers  and  that  they  should 
be  supervised  by  our  faculty,  and  that  the  practice  teachers 
should  be  supervised  by  our  faculty.  Now  this  year,  as  I  told 
you,  we  have  practically  all  the  high  school  students,  or  all 
that  I  know  of  that  are  doing  high  school  work  in  the  town,  but 
the  school  is  our  school.  It  simply  means  that  the  town  for 
this  year,  or  until  it  gets  its  new  buildings,  will  have  no  high 
school.  We  have  made  an  arrangement  by  which  we  teach 
all  the  high  school  students  of  the  town,  free  of  charge,  and  we 
collect  all  the  tuition  from  out  of  town  pupils,  and  they  con- 
tribute a  definite  sum  of  money. 

President  Tillman  :  This  revenue  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  compensate  the  teachers? 

President  Hill:   This  $20 — I  should  say  not. 

President  Tillman  :  The  high  school  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  is,  except  for  the  supervision,  not  costing  the  uni- 
versity anything?  In  other  words,  the  money  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  is  not  used  for  the  teachers  in  this  school? 

President  Hill:   No. 

President  Tillman  :  What  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  enter  the  university? 

President  Hill:  A  very  large  per  cent,  take  the  town 
high  school  itself,  I  am  not  sure  how  it  was  this  fall,  but  last 
year  every  graduate  entered  the  university. 

President  Bryan  :  We  have  utilized  the  city  high  school 
and  we  have  secured  there  the  conditions  which  President  Hill 
says  are  necessary-  We  have  all  the  control  that  we  desire  over 
the  practice  work  in  the  high  school.  We  pay  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  salaries;  that  is,  the  city  pays  what  it  was 
paying  before  and  we  pay  an  additional  amount.     We  have 
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been  very  fortunate  in  securing  first  rate  men  as  critic  teachers. 
The  department  of  education  has  been  very  successful  indeed  in 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  persons  whose  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  most  difficult 
condition  of  success  is  to  secure  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
all  the  varied  elements.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  university,  who  are  sometimes  not  inclined 
to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  these  pedagogical  enterprises.  On 
the  other  hand,  members  of  the  city  board  may  fear  that  the 
school  will  be  practiced  upon  in  some  undesirable  way.  The 
work  with  us  has  been  successful  in  this  respect. 

We  feel  very  much  indebted  indeed  to  the  work  which  Presi- 
dent Hill  did  as  head  of  the  school  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  several  years  ago,  and  we  have  profited  by 
what  has  been  done  since.  On  the  whole  we  feel  that  this  work 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  We  feel  that  the  fifty  persons 
who  received  this  professional  training  last  year  are  persons 
of  whom  we  can  speak  with  confidence  when  we  are  asked  con- 
cerning them  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  state. 

President  Babcock:  I  would  like  to  ask  just  a  little  in- 
formation about  another  phase  of  the  question,  and  that  is, 
how  the  university,  on  its  side,  shall  keep  itself  in  sympathy 
with  the  high  school  point  of  view.  This  cannot  be  done  merely 
through  an  efficient  inspector  who  goes  about  among  the  mass 
of  teachers  in  the  country;  he  can  scarcely  impart  his  sympathy 
to  a  whole  faculty,  nor  even  to  that  section  dealing  mainly  with 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  I  served  for  three  years  on  the 
committee  on  accrediting  schools  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  I  went  about  the  >State  a  good  deal  as  one  of  the  depart- 
mental  inspectors.  1  found  the  school  authorities,  teachers 
and  boards,  always  complaining  that  the  university  did  not 
understand  their  problems,  which  meant,  being  interpreted, 
that   the  men   who   taught  freshmen  did   not  understand   the 
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situations  out  of  which  their  students  had  come.  It  was  not 
a  plea  for  lower  standards,  but  for  something  more  like  in- 
dividual consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  scores  of  students. 
And  so  I  am  inquiring  as  to  methods  by  which  the  university 
shall  make  sure  that  those  departments  concerned  largely 
with  freshmen  and  sophomores  keep  in  sympathy  with  the 
high  schools  and  their  problems.  An  annual  conference  will 
hardly  serve  the  purpose. 

President  Hill:  The  annual  conference  would  not  be 
sufficient,  nor  would  the  fact  that  a  few  men  were  serving  on  the 
committee  on  accredited  schools.  I  think  the  most  helpful 
thing  to  the  university  itself  coming  from  the  organization  of 
the  school  of  education  has  been  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
faculty  in  full  sympathy  with  the  high  school  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  member  of  each  department  on  the  faculty  of  the 
school  of  education,  a  man  representing  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man, of  Latin,  of  Biology,  not  the  head  necessarily,  in  many 
cases  it  is  the  head,  in  others  not — that  makes  one  man  at  least 
in  the  department  who  is  constantly  thinking  of  the  relations 
of  the  university  to  the  high  school,  and  is  teaching  students, 
one  class  each  year,  on  the  methods  of  conducting  that  work  in 
the  high  school,  and  the  influence  of  that  in  the  faculty  has  been 
wonderful.  It  has  been  generally  remarked  that  the  teacher's 
college  has  made  over  the  teaching  of  the  university  in  the  four 
or  five  years. 

I  would  like,  since  I  am  on  my  feet,  to  make  one  remark 
suggested  by  President  Bryan,  with  reference  to  the  popularity 
of  this  school.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  who  are 
skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  maintaining  such  a  school  to 
know  that  when  there  were  three  schools  in  Columbia,  private 
academy  of  age  and  prestige,  the  public  high  school  and  this 
practice  school,  known  by  that  name  and  laughed  at  by  the 
others,  the  name  deliberately  applied  to  it,  we  could  get  stu- 
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dents  from  either  one  and  we  had  to  fight  to  keep  them  out  all 
the  time.  They  would  leave  both  and  come  into  that  praetiee 
high  school  at  the  time  when  the  teaching  was  practically  all 
done  bv  practice  teachers,  because  we  had  so  little  money 
that  at  the  outset  we  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the  seniors  in  the 
school  of  education.  I  maintain  when  a  student  has  specialized 
on  a  subject  and  has  had  a  special  course  in  the  teaching  of 
History,  for  instance,  and  has  gone  into  such  a  class  and 
observed,  that  it  will  take  him  but  a  short  time  to  get  to  teach- 
ing reasonably  well  on  only  one  subject  to  handle  at  a  time, 
with  one  period  of  teaching  in  the  day,  and  that  we  cannot 
expect  him  for  several  years  after  he  goes  out  into  actual 
work  to  do  as  well  as  he  does  for  us  while  he  is  teaching  in  the 
school  of  education  under  direction.  He  teaches  under  con- 
ditions much  more  favorable,  with  the  stimulus  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  subject  and  the  supervisor  of  practice,  and  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  whole  group  of  students  who  are  there,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  subjecting  himself  to  a  test  to 
determine  whether  he  is  to  receive  a  life  certificate  and  a 
recommendation  as  a  teacher  that  would  be  sure  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  public  high  school. 

President  James:  I  have  been  interested,  for  twenty  years, 
in  the  possibility  of  such  a  general  scheme  as  President  Hill  has 
carried  out.  1  got  no  sympathy,  however,  among  my  own 
colleges  in  any  institution  in  which  I  have  worked.  When  I 
came  to  Illinois,  I  asked  the  deans  of  the  colleges  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  down  to  Missouri  and  see  the  work  that  President 
Hill  is  doing  there  in  the  department  of  that  school.  There 
were  three  nun  who  wire  rather  opposed  to  the  idea  of  practice 
work  in  connection  with  the  department  of  education.  As  they 
were  three  very  influential  men  on  the  faculty  they  dominated 
the  opinions  of  the  other  members.  Those  men  came  back 
alter  three  days'  examination,  converted,  and  put    in  a  report 
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urging  that  the  institution  organize  along  the  lines  that  Presi- 
dent Hill  had  organized  in  Missouri.  We  feel  under  very  great 
obligation  to  him,  therefore,  for  having  demonstrated  in  a 
more  practical  way  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  our  State  Universities,  what  was  possible  and  feasible  in 
this  school  of  education,  or  college  of  education,  or  whatever 
else  you  have  a  mind  to  call  it. 

President  Hill  mentioned  having  paid  a  visit  at  one  time  to 
our  high  school  conference  which  we  hold  regularly  at  Illinois, 
the  week  before  Thanksgiving.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
be  interested  in  a  word  about  that  conference.  I  think  in  some 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  of  the  kind 
held  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  developed  an  important  high  school  conference 
at  which  the  high  school  teachers  met  at  the  university  two  or 
three  times  a  year  and  did  a  very  valuable  service,  on  quite  a 
different  plan  from  what  we  finally  decided  to  adopt.  We  in- 
vited the  high  school  teachers  to  this  conference  and  they  have 
taken  up  now,  beginning  four  years  ago,  the  entire  curriculum  of 
the  high  school  by  subjects.  I  appoint  a  committee  to  write  out 
a  syllabus  for  each  topic;  it  is  distributed  among  the  high 
schools  in  the  state.  It  has  done  much  in  getting  the  interest 
of  the  high  school  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  University. 

I  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the  president  of  every  school 
board  in  the  state — not  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
high  school  principal,  I  took  it  for  granted  they  would  be  in 
favor  of  what  I  was  going  to  do — I  wrote  to  the  president  of 
each  high  school  board  in  the  state,  calling  attention  to  this 
conference,  emphasizing  the  value  it  would  be  to  his  teachers 
if  they  could  attend  that  conference,  and  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  state  that  any  school  board  might 
pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  any  teacher  whom  they  desired 
to  send  to  any  educational  conference  which  they  might  con- 
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sider  of.  value.  The  first  year  the  letter  brought,  I  think,  ten 
teachers  with  their  expenses  paid  by  the  local  school  boards. 
While  last  year  fifty  came  with  their  expenses  paid  and  their 
salaries  running.  And  we  get  a  conference  there  which  is 
annually  doing  work  and  affects  the  work  in  the  high  school, 
the  actual  teaching  in  the  rooms.  And  this  fall  I  believe  we 
shall  have. one  hundred  teachers  whose  expenses  have  been  paid 
by  the  high  school  boards. 

The  President:  Any  other  remarks  on  this  subject?  If 
not,  I  will  call  for  the  next  paper  "A  20th  century  curriculum 
of  liberal  education  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years," 
President  James.  President  James  has  asked  that  his  place  be 
taken  by  President  MacLean:  "How  can  the  Educational 
interests  of  the  State  be  correlated  with  the  Universities,  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  efficient  administration  and  advancement  of 
Educational  matters?" 


How  Can  the  Educational  Interests  of  the  State  be 
Correlated  with  the  Universities,  so  as  to  Secure 
the  Most  Efficient  Administration  and  Ad- 
vancement  of  Educational  Matters 


President    George    Edwin   MacLean,   State   University 

of  Iowa 


On  the  assumption  that  this  topic  was  assigned  to  me  largely 
because  of  the  notable  agitation  for  the  reform  of  school  laws 
in  Iowa  within  the  last  decade,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  using 
that  state  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  an  attempted  answer 
to  the  question.  I  shall  confine  myself  particularly  to  the  law 
establishing  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  which   went 
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into  effect  the  first  of  last  July.  The  many  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  show  the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  educational 
essay.  It  is  a  novel  experiment  on  the  large  scale  required  by  a 
fully  developed  state,  unless  one  finds  an  analogy  in  the  cultus- 
ministerium  of  a  German  kingdom.  The  law  abolished  the 
three  separate  governing  boards  of  the  State  University,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  Normal 
School,  and  established  in  their  stead  one  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion consisting  of  nine  members  of  whom  not  more  than  five 
should  be  of  the  same  political  party-  There  was  the  astonish- 
ing proviso  that  not  more  than  three  alumni  of  the  above 
institutions  may  be  members  of  the  Board  at  one  time,  arid  but 
one  alumnus  from  each  institution.  The  Board  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  the  term  of  office  is  six  years. 

The  powers  of  the  board  are  plenary  as  to  the  election  and 
dismissal  of  presidents,  instructors  of  all  kinds  and  as  to  the 
control  of  property-  It  is  mandatory  for  the  Board  of  nine 
to  appoint  a  Finance  Committee  of  three  -from  outside  its 
membership  holding  office  for  three  years.  The  Board  itself 
is  upon  an  honor  basis,  except  for  actual  expenses  and  a  per 
diem  of  $7.00.  The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500  each.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  visit  each  institution  at  least  monthly. 
The  Board  and  the  Finance  Committee  have  offices  at  the 
State  House,  though  they  are  also  to  maintain  a  business  office 
at  each  of  the  institutions. 

This  law  followed  ten  years  of  agitation  and  failure  of  bills 
introduced  in  four  successive  assemblies. 

In  1898,  the  state  abolished  separate  boards  of  trustees 
for  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  and 
created  a  State  Board  of  Control  of  three  members  upon  a  pay 
basis.     The  commission  which  brought  in  the  bill  to  establish 
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this  Hoard  of  Control  recommended  that  the  educational 
institutions  should  not  be  included,  largely  because  of  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  formative  institutions  from  the  reforma- 
tive. The  success  of  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Control 
gave  an  impetus  to,  and  furnished  an  analogy  for  the  succeeding 
bills  introduced  for  some  Board  of  Control  of  educational 
institutions.  These  bills,  largely  copies  of  the  Board  of  Control 
bill,  were  Idled  with  financial  and  restrictive  details  with 
scarcely  an  educational  reference,  which  doubtless  would  have 
made  them  impracticable. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1904  appointed  a  committee  on 
state  educational  institutions  to  report  to  the  assembly  of  L906. 
This  committee  made  extensive  studies  and  brought  in  a  bill 
abolishing  the  separate  boards  and  establishing  a  Board  of 
Regents  of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  to  serve  upon  an  honor  basis. 
The  Board  of  Regents  were  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee 
of  three  from  outside  of  its  membership  who  should  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  institutions  and  be  paid  $3,000 
a  year  each.  This  Board  was  to  have  its  office  at  the  seat  of 
government,  instead  of  at  the  institutions. 

The  law  as  finally  passed  preserved  the  idea  of  a  large  board 
with  full  power.  Some  of  the  early  bills  wire  for  a  paid  board 
of  three.  The  influence  of  those  bills  appears  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  paid  Finance  Committee  of  three.  The  final  law- 
is  brief,  and  on  purpose  indefinite  with  the  expectation  that  the 
established  academic  customs  and  traditions,  as  well  as  the 
business  sense  and  wisdom  of  the  men  on  the  Board  and  Finance 
Committee,  would  maintain  the  safe  guards  of  lehr  and  lehi 
freiheit. 

bong  antedating  this  legislation,  in  1857,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution  a  State  Board  of  Education, 
embracing  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  including 
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common  schools  was  tried  in  Iowa.  This  Board  consisted  of 
the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  one  member  elected 
from  each  judicial  district.  Though  provided  for  in  the 
constitution,  it  was  considered  so  experimental  that  provision 
was  made  that  it  might  be  abolished  at  any  time  after  five  years, 
and  it  was  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years. 

The  ideal  back  of  this  quasi  educational  legislature,  doubtless, 
was  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Horace  Mann  who  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  constituted  an  educational  com- 
mission to  report  to  the  legislature  of  1857.  These  distinguished 
commissioners  say  "they  found  the  previous  legislation  of  the 
state  lacking  in  general  aims  and  entirely  wanting  in  unity  and 
completeness.  *  *  *  *  *  Such  a  system  can  only  result  from 
organizations  so  perfectly  constituted  as  never  to  conflict  with 
each  other  *  *  *  *  *  and  so  entire  and  complete  as  that  one 
spirit  should  pervade  the  whole." 

They  say  they  have  four  principles : 

1.  'That  every  youth  in  Iowa  is  entitled  to  receive  an 
education  *  *  *  *  and  that  those  originally  endowed  with 
large  capacities  should  be  stimulated  to  improve  them  by  the 
cheering  prospect  of  having  their  education  furnished  as  a 
reward  of  their  merit. 

2.  "That  education  to  be  successful  must  become  a  distinct 
and  separate  pursuit  in  business,  having  its  own  laws  and 
principles;  its  own  means  and  agencies;  its  own  pervading 
spirit. 

3.  "That  as  material  wealth  owes  its  existence  to  mind  it 
ought  in  return  to  furnish  adequate  means.    *    *    *    * 

4.  "That  to  complete  a  perfect  system  of  education,  three 
elements  are  necessary.  Those  are  the  organizing,  the  financial 
and  the  educational.  The  first  two  mentioned  are  only  im- 
portant as  they  effect  the  last."  They  cannot  regard  any 
system  of  public  instruction  as  complete  without  some  liberal 
provision  for  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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The  commissioners  provided  "free  scholarships,  subject  to 
obligation  to  teach,  in  the  State  University."  They  proposed 
"  to  open  the  doors  of  the  University  to  a  large  class  who  desired 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  common  pursuits  of  life."  They 
wished  by  "their  plan  of  organization  to  make  use  of  the 
University  for  elevating  the  conditions  of  the  primary  schools  of 
the  state  *  *  *  and  to  stimulate  the  youth  to  attain  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  prepared  for  the  State  University." 
They  desired  "to  send  into  every  family  of  Iowa  a  spirit-stirring 
impulse  and  to  arouse  the  latent  energies  of  every  young  spirit 
and  thus  carry  forward  the  common  school  system,  to  the 
completest  realization  of  its  glorious  mission." 

Historically,  therefore,  Iowa  has  had,  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  vision  of  correlating  the  educational  interests 
of  the  state  with  the  University,  and  in  making  the  organizing 
and  financial  subsidiary  to  the  educational  element.  Our 
hearts  respond  to  the  sound  principles  of  the  pioneers.  The 
component  parts  of  the  public  school  system  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  University  are  developed.  The  gathering  of  these 
parts  into  one  is  at  hand.  Economic  combine  with  educational 
forces  to  further  this  movement.  The  axiom  of  our  present 
stage  of  civilization,  which  is  one  of  co-operation,  is  that 
'planless  production  makes  waste.'  Legally  the  educational 
unit  is  the  state.  Private,  parish,  and  public  institutions  on  the 
one  hand  are,  under  both  economic  and  educational  law,  bound 
to  be  co-operative  and  not  competitive.  Kach  has  its  place  to 
fill ;  there  is  more  than  enough  work  for  all.  The  state  is  bound 
to  be  inclusive ;  and  not  exclusive  common  Americanism  gives  us 
an  open  door  by  which  pupils  may  freely  migrate  from  one 
kind  of  a  school  to  another  and  have  their  work  recognized. 
Without  formal  action  all  have  become  members  of  one 
family.  The  pupils  from  an  accredited  school  are  exempted 
from  examination  in  the  private  college  as  well  as  in  the  Uni- 
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versity;   the  credits  of  the  one  college  are  honored  in  another 
and  not  infrequently,    the    University    from    its    position,    is 
called  upon  to  certify  for  a  school  or  college  within  the  state 
beyond  its  borders. 

In  this  social  era  the  schools  are  but  centers  about  which 
cluster  the  great  educational  movements  of  society  in  institu- 
tions like  libraries,  women's  clubs,  municipal,  industrial, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  organizations.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times  that  the  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, under  wise  leadership  in  the  State  Board  of  Control 
are  being  treated  as  educational  forces  and  being  co-ordinated 
with  the  other  educational  institutions. 

In  like  manner  the  State  Board  of  Health,  placing  its 
bacteriological  laboratory  at  the  University,  unites  the  educa- 
tional and  the  practical,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

The  intimate  inter-relation  of  various  state  boards  with 
institutions  public  and  private,  as  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
of  Geology,  of  Educational  Examiners,  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission, and  so  on,  is  little  realized.  There  is  only  needed  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  of  co-operation  and  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  unity  existing  to  give  a  state-wide  educational 
system. 

It  is  note-worthy,  that  after  the  passage  of  the  act  establishing 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  last  week  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  a  bill  was  introduced  extending  its 
powers  and  increasing  its  duties  so  as  to  include  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Library,  the  Traveling 
Library,  the  Iowa  Historical  Department,  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Hall  of  Public  Archives.  It  is  probable,  with 
some  amendment,  that  this  bill  would  have  passed,  if  it  had 
not  been  so  late  in  the  session.  It  manifests  the  consciousness 
that  all  the  educational  activities  of  the  state  should  be  co- 
ordinated.    There  are  signs  of  the  on-coming  of  a  fourth  branch 
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of  government,  viz.,  the  educational  co-ordinate  with  the  three 
established,    the   executive,   legislative,  and  judicial. 

"How  can  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  be  correlated 
with  the  University  so  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  advancement  of  educational  matters?" 
The  case  of  Iowa  cited  thus  far  would  answer,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  board  of  educational  control  tending  to 
become  all  inclusive.  While  this  will  furnish  governmental 
co-ordination  there  are  those  wrho  will  query,  can  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  different  kinds  of  institutions  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  special  patrons  be  preserved ;  in  the  desire 
to  unify  will  there  be  a  tendency  to  compel  dead  uniformity; 
to  seek  an  average;  will  the  economist  in  his  proper  desire  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  or  to  purchase  by  the  wholesale, 
maim  this  or  that  institution,  or  hamper  science  by  inferior 
equipment? 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Iowa,  though  in  office  less  than 
four  months,  has  caused  it  to  be  felt  that  their  great  mission 
was  efficient  educational  development,  rather  than  primarily 
the  practice  of  economy.  Their  decisive  action  in  enlarging  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  engineering  departments  at  the 
College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  at  the  University  and  their 
fostering  of  an  advanced  school  of  education  at  the  University 
to  complement  the  generously  sustained  State  Normal  College, 
give  assurance  of  broad  and  progressive  co-ordinating  policies. 

A  body  of  nine  able  men  studying  the  correlation  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  may  surely  act  more  wisely 
than  a  legislature  in  making  clear  to  themselves  the  distinction 
Horace  Mann  drew  between  the  organizing  and  financial  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  educational  on  the  other;  the  distinction 
that  President  Pritchett  elaborated  between  government  and 
administration  in  his  comments  upon  the  changes  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.     When  this  Board  of  nine  has  in  the 
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Finance  Committee  a  group  of  experts  on  the  organizing  and 
financial  side,  and  in  the  Presidents  and  faculties  a  group  of 
experts  on  the  educational  side,  it  may  be  expected  that  correla- 
tion may  progress  wisely. 

The  problem  of  correlation  is  harder  where  the  state  adopted 
the  policy  of  distribution  in  different  localities  of  their  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  other  colleges  of  their  University. 
The  problem,  however,  of  correlation  is  ever  present,  even  where 
as  the  event  would  seem  to  show,  the  better  policy  of  concen- 
tration of  these  institutions  was  adopted.  It  is  now  plain  that 
whether  technically  or  not  these  institutions  are  integral  parts 
in  one  university,  they  are  so  in  fact.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  desirable,  that  not  only  should  a  common  governing  board 
work  upon  the  problem  of  co-ordination,  but  also  an  academic 
council,  representing  the  several  faculties  concerned. 

Indeed,  a  co-ordinate  state  board  of  education,  consisting 
of  experts  or  educators,  such  as  was  proposed  by  the  Educational 
Commission  to  the  last  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  is  desirable, 
in  order  that  all  the  educational  interests  may  be  correlated. 
The  proposition  was  to  create  a  state  board  of  education  of 
seven,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Presidents  of  the  State  University,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Teachers  College,  and  a 
county  superintendent  and  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  member 
of  a  faculty  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  endeavor,  by  direct  legislative  action,  to  correlate 
educational  interests  by  prescribing  the  curriculum  of  the 
institutions  or  by  discriminatory  appropriations,  using  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  kill  or  make  alive,  certainly  should  be 
discouraged.  Such  a  course  exposes  education  to  the  peril  of 
political  interference,  log  rolling,  or  local  influences,  or  at  the 
best  to  clumsy  and  second  hand  educational  prescriptions. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  interesting 
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Iowa  experiment  in  beginning  the  correlation  with  a  representa- 
tive common  board  of  some  size  on  an  honor  basis  with  its  action 
focnssed  by  a  Finance  Committee,  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
economy,  efficiency  and  sound  education  and  all  the  interests  of 
the  state  from  center  to  circumference  demand  the  co-ordination 
of  all  public  institutions.  It  is  evident  the  happiest  provision 
will  include  the  co-operation  with  full  state  recognition  of 
private  institutions,  and  with  the  state  university  as  the 
co-ordinating  center,  an  institution  at  the  furthest  removed 
from  all  political,  partisan  and  sectarian  influences. 


The  President:  Gentlemen,  it  is  now  twelve  hours  since 
we  met  this  morning.  We  have  devoted  ourselves  assiduously 
to  work  for  the  whole  of  that  time  excepting  only  periods  de- 
voted to  meals  and  getting  to  and  from  them.  I  should  think 
now  we  might  with  propriety  adjourn,  but  before  any  one  makes 
such  a  motion  I  should  like  to  ask  at  what  hour  in  the  morning 
we  ought  to  assemble.  A  number  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  said  to  me  that  they  must  leave  by  noon  to-morrow. 
The  chances  are,  therefore,  that  a  good  many  men  will  be  going 
from  here  by  twelve  or  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  half  past  nine 
instead  of  ten,  or  is  that  too  earl}0  Assuming  there  will  be 
no  afternoon  session. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to 
meet  at  half  past  nine  tomorrow  morning. 

Motion  carried.  (On  the  understanding  that  there  will  be 
only  one  session.) 

President  Thompson  :  Might  it  not  be  well  now  to  read  the 
committees  again  that  must  report  in  the  morning. 

The  President:  Nominating  Committee:  President  Kings- 
bury.  President  Strong,  President  Dunniway. 
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Auditing  Committee:  President  Thompson,  President  Ayres, 
President  Mezes. 

President  MacLEan:  There  is  a  brief  resolution  to  be 
introduced  from  the  committee  on  standards,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  that  Chancellor  Strong  made.  I  think  it 
does  not  require  debate.  If  it  does,  may  I  read  it  and  it  be 
laid  over?  If  it  does  not  require  debate  it  will  be  out  of  the 
way.  Resolved,  that  the  states  having  State  Universities  be 
divided  into  sections;  that  a  committee  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  visitor  for  each  section  who  shall  be  a  president,  dean 
or  head  of  a  department  from  one  or  more  of  the  universities 
within  that  section;  that  the  universities  in  question  be  asked 
to  grant  his  time  free  to  the  officer  during  the  period  of  his 
visits;  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  said  visitors  to  the  amount  of  $250,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  unless  the  institutions  visited 
shall  be  willing  to  pay  the  expenses. 

The   President:    Shall   the   motion   as   read   be   adopted? 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Associa- 
tion? 

Motion  made  and  carried  to  adjourn. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1909. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  President:  Will  the  Association  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  now  proceed  to  executive  business  of  im- 
portance and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  executive  committee  that 
we  should  now  go  into  executive  session,  and  being  in  executive 
session,  having  the  universities  represented  by  their  presi- 
dents or  other  duly  appointed  officers,  I  will  ask  for  reports 
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of  committees,  and  first  for  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.      (Recorded  in  Secretary's  book  but  not  printed). 

The  President  :  Would  you  suspend  just  a  minute  executive 
business  and  let  me  present  Mr.  Garcelon,  the  graduate  treas- 
urer of  athletics  in  Harvard  University,  who  wishes  to  make  a 
brief  communication  to  us. 

Mr.  Garcelon:  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  if  some  of  you 
can't  attend,  or  all  of  you  can't  attend  the  football  game  this 
afternoon.  As  graduate  treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  invite  you  and  to  say  to  you  that  if  you 
can  attend  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  over  here  as  many  tickets 
as  you  may  desire  for  the  game  between  Harvard  and  Williams 
in  the  stadium.  I  suggested  to  President  Schurman  that  he 
present  the  invitation  but  he  insisted  on  my  bringing  it  here  in 
person. 

I  want  to  say  in  addition,  if  I  may,  just  a  word.  I  am  meet- 
ing through  my  work  in  athletics  young  men  who  come  from 
most  of  your  universities.  They  come  here  either  as  graduate 
students  or  as  undergraduates,  and  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  spirit  and  the  sentiment  that  those  young 
men  bring  here  to  Harvard  from  the  other  colleges.  A  great 
many  of  the  colleges,  particularly  in  the  West,  think  that 
they  are  not  going  to  find  a  democratic  spirit  here  at  Harvard ; 
but  I  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  came  to  me  last  week,  said  he 
came  from  Nebraska,  I  believe,  expecting  to  find  Harvard  men 
snobbish — he  came  to  me  last  week  and  said  that  he  had  found 
it  as  democratic  a  place  as  there  was  in  the  country  and  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  men  and  the  work  that  he  found  here. 

If  those  who  will  attend,  or  can  attend  this  afternoon,  will 
indicate  in  some  way,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
send  over  tickets  from  the  athletic  office. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  am  sure  we  are  very  glad  to  accept  this 
invitation,  and  it  is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  gracious  and 
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all-embracing  hospitality  of  which  we  have  been  the  recipients 
from  Harvard  University.  We  accept  it  with  thanks  and  I  will 
ask  all  of  those  who  are  able  to  attend — will  those  who  are 
standing  be  seated  please,  and  I  will  ask  all  others  who  are  able 
to  attend  the  game  this  afternoon  to  rise  so  that  Mr.  Garcelon 
may  know  how  many  tickets  to  send.  Three  o'clock  is  the 
hour.     (Eight   counted). 

Mr.  Garcelon:  I  will  send  over  twenty  tickets,  some 
others  may  change  their  minds. 

The  President:    I  think  ten  will  be  enough. 

A  Member:    Some  of  them  have  their  wives. 

The  President:  Then  I  will  say  nothing  about  cancelling 
that  order. 

Vice  President  Abercrombie  (in  Chair) :  The  next  order 
of  business  will  be  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations. 

President  Kingsbury:  The  committee  has  pleasure  in 
nominating  the  following  names  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President,  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Vice  President,  M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

Vice  President,  ex-officio,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  George  E.  Fellows,  President  University 
of  Maine. 

Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to  Officers,  E.  J.  James, 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  F.  B.  Gault,  President 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Vice  President  Abercrombie  (in  Chair) :  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations;  what 
will  you  do  with  it? 

President  Elus:  I  move  it  be  received  and  adopted. 
Motion  seconded. 
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President  Thompson:  I  move  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  named. 

President  Ellis:  I  will  include  that. 

Motion  carried  and  vote  announced. 

Vice  President  Abercrombie  (in  Chair) :  The  next  business 
will  be  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee. 

Report  received  and  ordered  placed  on  file,  (in  Secretary's 
records.) 

The  President:  Now  gentlemen,  all  reports  have  been 
adopted.  The  next  business  before  the  Association  is  the 
papers  and  discussions.  Your  executive  committee  have  taken 
up  again  the  order  of  business  and  they  have  marked  four  or 
five  papers  for  presentation.  They  have  selected  as  the  first, 
two  which  are  very  brief,  the  understanding  being  that  the  two 
together  will  not  take  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  is, 
'The  limitations  of  Universities,  raising  the  general  question 
of  limiting  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  view  of  necessary 
limitation  of  funds."  President  Abercrombie.  And  the  second, 
"Can  public  Universities  legally  give  instruction  that  is  not  only 
religious    but    Christian?"     Chancellor    Strong. 


Limitations  of  Universities 


President  John  W.  Abercrombie,  University  of 

Alabama 


A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  Alabama,  and  at  a  time 
when  I  was  overwhelmed  with  official  duties  incident  to  the 
opening  of  the  current  session  of  the  University  of   Alabama, 
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notice  was  received  from  Secretary  Fellows  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  take  a  place  upon  the  program  for  this  meeting, 
and  that,  for  a  failure  to  respond,  no  excuse  would  be  accepted. 
I  was  directed  to  discuss  briefly  the  limitations  of  universities 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  instruction  that  should  be 
undertaken  by  institutions  receiving  limited  funds. 

Practically  all  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
limited  in  material  equipment  and  annual  income.  Hence  the 
subject  assigned  is  general,  practical  and  pressing,  and  merits 
serious  consideration  by  this  association,  an  organization  that 
stands  for  the  greatest  possible  betterment  in  the  matter  of 
university  organization  and  administration. 

But,  for  the  time  limit  mentioned,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  an  extended  or  even  a  systematic  study  of  the  subject. 
The  few  observations  submitted  have  been  thrown  together 
hastily,  and  without  more  than  a  general  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  practices.  Let  a  desire 
to  perform  my  part  in  the  execution  of  this  hurriedly  arranged 
program  be  my  excuse  for  presenting  so  incomplete  a  discussion. 

The  modern  university,  as  now  conceived,  organized  and 
administered,  is  not  only  an  educational  institution,  but  is  also 
a  great  and  complex  business  organization;  and,  in  its  ad- 
ministration, the  principles,  methods,  and  practices  which 
obtain  among  successfully  conducted  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  cannot  be  disregarded  with  any  hope  of  attaining 
to  the  highest  and  best  development.  As  such  enterprises  are 
restricted  in  their  operations  by  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  the  funds  provided  for  running  expenses,  so  universities 
are  necessarily  limited  in  equipment  and  the  work  of  instruction 
by  the  financial  support  extended. 

If  the  amount  of  money  invested,  and  the  sum  available  for 
operating  purposes  be  sufficiently  large,  the  business  enterprise 
may  undertake  any  work  that,  to  its  board  of  directors,  may 
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seem  to  be  desirable  and  wise — even  experiments  may  be  tried. 
If  a  business  be  not  backed  by  unlimited  financial  support,  its 
operation  and  its  possibilities  of  development  are  restricted  in 
proportion  to  such  financial  limitation.  That  the  same  is 
true  of  universities  and  colleges  proves  itself  in  the  everyday 
observations  and  experiences  of  all  students  of  education. 

In  universities  which  are  adequately  equipped  and  supported, 
if  there  be  any,  such  colleges  or  departments  should  be  establish- 
ed, and  such  courses  should  be  offered  therein  as  will  meet 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  needs  of  the  constituency  to  be  served ; 
and  no  university  has  the  right  to  exist  at  the  expense  of  a 
state,  except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  that  state.  While  each  of  the 
universities  belonging  to  this  association  has  been  founded  for 
service  to  the  state,  while  each  is  putting  forth  strenuous 
efforts  to  that  end,  and  while  each  is  making  commendable 
progress,  but  few  states  give  to  their  universities  support 
sufficient  to  make  possible  the  freest  and  fullest  development. 
Indeed,  I  recall  not  one  such  commonwealth.  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
has  said,  "No  American  college  has  half  the  money  it  needs  for 
the  adequate  prosecution  of  the  work  it  tries  to  do." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  What  should 
be  the  order  of  development?  If  the  funds  be  insufficient  to 
the  extent  of  rendering  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
number  of  colleges  or  departments,  or  the  offering  of  limited 
courses  in  the  colleges  or  departments,  where  should  such 
limitations  be  placed?  It  is  believed  that,  in  a  properly 
equipped  and  supported  institution,  a  logical  development 
would  provide  for  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
courses.  In  each  state  there  is  a  demand  for  one  or  more  of 
these  three  classes  of  instruction,  and  in  some  there  is  a  growing 
field  for  all  of  them. 

If  the  support  accorded  be  sufficient  only  to  provide  one 
form  or  class  of  instruction,  the  university  should  confine  its 
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efforts  to  undergraduate  work.  The  first  consideration  should 
be  given  to  that  which  is  fundamental.  Graduate  and  pro- 
fessional courses  should  be  based  as  far  as  possible  upon  under- 
graduate instruction.  Before  the  superstructure  can  be 
erected,  the  foundation  must  be  laid;  and,  not  less  in  the  in- 
tellectual than  in  the  physical  world,  is  this  true. 

Where  the  available  funds  are  adequate  for  but  two  classes  of 
instruction,  undergraduate  and  professional  courses  only  should 
be  undertaken,  for  the  reason  that  such  courses  will  meet  best 
the  most  immediate  needs  of  the  people  of  a  state.  Before 
remote  and  speculative  needs  are  considered,  immediate  and 
substantial  necessities  should  be  provided. 

As  suggested,  if  equipment  and  support  be  adequate,  to 
graduate  and  professional  courses  may  be  added  graduate  or 
research  courses,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that,  in  State  Universities, 
distinctly  research  work  should  be  the  last  to  be  undertaken; 
for  the  chief  aim  of  such  institutions  is  not  to  conduct  depart- 
ments for  research,  not  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  speculative, 
not  to  discover  the  unknown,  but  to  teach  what  has  been 
ascertained,  to  endow  with  a  working  knowledge  of  established 
principles,  and  along  with  these  things  to  develop  character 
and  create  a  love  for  learning. 

This  position  is  taken  with  great  hesitation,  for  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  present  those  who  will  dissent  from  the 
proposition  that  distinctly  research  work  should  be  subordi- 
nated, even  where  the  funds  are  limited.  I  concede  freely  that 
every  instructor  (undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional) 
should  be  an  investigator,  should  keep  abreast  of  modern 
progress  in  his  specialty,  should  illumine  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  by  the  discoveries  of  the  present,  should  be  both  teacher 
and  student. 

My  contention  is  that,  as  a  rule,  graduate  or  research  work 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  institutions  adequately  prepared 
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only  to  give  successfully  collegiate  and  professional  instruction. 
Of  course,  if  a  state  is  already  making  provision  for  the  collegiate 
and  professional  needs  of  its  people,  and  is  able  and  willing  to 
meet  the  cost  of  research,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such 
work  should  not  be  undertaken.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  why  it  should  be  undertaken. 

In  some  institutions  of  limited  funds,  the  effort  is  made  to 
augment  the  number  of  departments  and  courses  by  securing 
professors  at  the  smallest  salaries  possible — at  salaries  in- 
sufficient to  enable  the  recipients  and  their  families  to  live 
in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  present-day  standards.  In 
other  similar  institutions,  the  effort  is  made  to  conduct  a  large 
number  of  departments  and  courses  by  exacting  of  professors 
services  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average  man  to  render. 
Either  of  these  practices  is  unwise  and  unethical;  unwise  be- 
cause it  does  violence  to  the  principles  underlying  recognized 
standards  in  education,  and  unethical  because  it  embarrasses 
teachers  and  deprives  students  of  that  to  which  they  are 
entitled — the  best  grade  of  instruction. 

No  university  has  the  right  to  undertake  to  give  that  form 
of  instruction  which  it  is  not  reasonably  well  prepared  to  give. 
Professors  should  receive  salaries  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
them  to  live  and  support  their  families  in  comfort;  to  devote 
an  adequate  portion  of  their  time  to  study  and  travel;  and  to 
accumulate  a  reasonable  competency.  If  the  best  of  talent  is 
to  be  attracted  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  those  who  enter 
that  profession  must  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  those  of 
similar  talent  who  follow  other  callings. 

While  I  have  had  in  mind  state  supported  institutions,  the 
suggestions  offered  will  apply  in  great  measure  to  all  universities. 
But  those  highly  endowed  private  institutions,  the  number  of 
which  is  increasing  at  a  gratifying  rate,  are  not  bound  by  the 
same    restrictions    that    pertain  to   State  Universities,  and  to 
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them  must  we  look  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
through  research  achievements.  Indeed,  since  the  states  have 
entered  so  vigorously  and  so  effectively  upon  the  work  of 
supplying  universal  education,  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate 
and  professional,  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  privately  endowed  institutions  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  confining  their  efforts  more  and  more  to  the 
promotion  of  research  activities. 


The  President:  Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  any  discussion  on 
the  paper  just  read?  If  there  is  no  discussion,  or  perhaps  a 
greater  desire  to  hear  the  next  paper  rather  than  to  engage  in 
discussion. 

President  Thompson  :  The  morning  is  short  and  we  don't 
know  how  long  the  discussion  is  going  to  be,  I  move  that  in  a 
case  of  papers  not  presented  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  print  them  in  the  proceedings. 

The  President:  The  practice  in  past  years,  I  think,  Presi- 
dent Thompson,  has  been  to  let  the  subjects  lie  over  for  the 
following  year.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  good  plan.  When  the 
committee  is  making  up  the  program  for  the  next  year  they 
have  in  that  way  a  nucleus  of  papers  to  start  with. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Chancellor  Strong,  and  after  Chancellor 
Strong  has  presented  his  paper,  the  following  papers  should  be 
presented:  "Academic  freedom  from  the  Trustees'  point  of 
view,"  President  Purinton;  "The  State  University  and  the 
High  School,"  President  Dunniway;  "The  best  manner  in 
which  the. executive  of  a  University  can  employ  time  and  put 
forth  effort,"  President  Babccck.  We  now  take  Chancellor 
Strong's,  "Can  public  Universities  legally  give  instruction  that 
is  not  only  religious  but  Christian?" 

President  Strong  :    I  have  no  set  paper  this  time  because 
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of  the  fact  that  notice  of  the  meeting  and  of  what  I  was  expected 
to  do  came  too  late  for  me  to  arrange  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
All  I  have  to  say  this  morning  is  this:  Does  this  Association 
think  it  worth  while  to  have  a  somewhat  exhaustive  study 
made  on  this  question?  If  so,  I  have  to  undertake  something 
like  it  for  the  Religious  Education  Association,  and  could 
expand  it  to  cover  whatever  this  Association  desires.  This 
question  has  come  up  to  a  good  many  universities  and  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  many  of  us.  It  is  a  question  that 
also  confronts  the  whole  public  school  system  pretty  seriously 
at  the  present  time. 

My  idea  would  be  to  take  it  up  historically  and  critically 
and  use  the  court  decisions,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  our  federal 
constitution,  the  constitutions  of  the  various  states  and  the 
charters  given  to  the  various  colonies,  and  to  work  out  as 
exhaustively  as  possible  the  legal  basis  on  which  this  matter 
rests,  so  that  we  may  have  something  to  go  on  as  an  Association. 

Now  it  has  been  said  recently,  and  truly  I  think,  that 
practically  all  of  the  religious  education  of  a  very  large  number 
of  our  young  people  in  many  cities  is  got  in  the  public  schools. 
The  question  is,  shall  this  training  be  religious  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  term  only,  or  shall  it  be  Christian;  it  being  true 
that  if  Christian  education  of  any  sort  is  got  by  this  fifty  per 
cent  that  I  have  spoken  about,  it  must  be  got  in  the  public 
schools.  Now  you  have  been,  perhaps,  some  of  you,  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  as  I  have,  in  a  large  school  system.  You 
will  probably  remember  that  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the 
primary  grades,  a  large  number  of  the  exercises  would  be 
stricken  out  by  a  strict  application  of  a  rule  against  Christian 
education;  and  they  are  gradually  being  stricken  out  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  just  asking  for  the  sense  of  the  Association  as  to  what 
they  think  it  is  worth  while  to  do. 
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The  President:  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  invite  Chancellor  Strong  to  undertake  these  investiga- 
tions, and  to  furnish  us,  if  that  is  compatible  with  his  plans, 
each  with  copies,  possibly  printed  copies  of  his  paper,  before 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  so  that  we  should  have 
read  the  paper  in  advance,  and  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
could  engage  in  discussion  on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  I 
should  think  it  wise  to  make  it  a  subject  for  our  next  meeting, 
and  I  should  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  results  reached  by 
Chancellor  Strong  be  in  our  hands  before  the  next  meeting. 
What  is  the  feeling  of  other  members  of  the  Association? 

The  Secretary:  I  move  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  it 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

President  Duniway:  I  will  second  the  motion,  and  just 
add  that  variety  of  practices  is  often  based  upon  variety  of 
legal  provisions.  I  found  confronting  me  when  I  went  to  my 
post  in  Montana  not  only  acts  of  the  legislature  but  a  con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  all  religious  instruction,  not 
merely  sectarian.  Now  my  difficulty  in  my  state  is  to  make 
the  people  who  are  religious,  to  make  myself  as  a  religious  man, 
face  that  constitution  and  make  the  best  of  it;  and  the  people 
in  the  state  who  are  interested  in  religion  don't  understand  it. 
They  simply  think  I  am  hostile  to  religion  when  I  am  obeying 
the  law.  I  should  like  very  much  an  investigation  of  this  sort 
that  would  be  exhaustive. 

President  Thompson:  I  see  that  this  paper  would  be  a 
somewhat  elaborate  paper,  and  the  matter  of  printing  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  some  considerable  expense,  and  we  don't  know 
just  what  that  would  be,  but  I  should  regret  very  much  to  see 
Chancellor  Strong  put  to  that  private  expense.  I  don't  know 
what  arrangement  the  Religious  Education  Association  would 
make  in  that  matter.  It?  may  not  be^ entirely  necessary  to 
introduce  a  motion  as  to  expense  but  personally  I  should  want 
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to  see  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden.  If  he  prepares 
such  a  paper  as  he  undoubtedly  will  prepare,  for  he  has  already 
spoken  on  this  topic  elsewhere,  and  provides  copies  for  this 
Association,  the  expense  of  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  to 
the  average  university  president  unless  the  corn  crop  was  un- 
usually high  next  year.  I  think  we  ought  to  relieve  him  of 
that  embarrassment,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  the  invitation 
with  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  asking  him  to  spend  money 
for  our  good. 

President  Strong:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  article  for  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  would  be  very  much  shorter 
than  the  discussion  ought  to  be  for  this  Association,  and  they 
would  not  be  identical. 

The  President:  Then  I  should  like  to  incorporate  with  the 
suggestion  I  have  already  made,  the  further  suggestion  of 
President  Thompson  that  the  expenses  be  borne  by  the  Associa- 
tion.    Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  that  in  the  motion? 

The  Secretary  :  Yes. 

The  President:  And  the  seconder? — (Yes.)  The  motion 
then  is  that  President  Strong  be  requested  to  prepare  such 
a  paper;  that  he  send  it  to  the  presidents  of  the  universities 
in  this  Association  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  that  it  be  on  the  program  for  discussion  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  and  that  the  expense  of  publishing  be 
borne  by  the  Association. 

Motion  carried. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  next  paper,  gentlemen,  is  "Academic 
Freedom  from  the  Trustees'  Point  of  View,"  by  President 
Purinton. 

PRESIDENT  Purinton:  Mr.  President:  When  this  topic  was 
assigned  to  me  it  was  intimated  that  some  members  of  this 
body  desired  to  have  it  discussed,  and  that  if  I  did  not  discuss  it 
nobodv  would.  That  appeal  was  at  once  so  humorous  and  so 
pathetic  that  I  responded  immediately  and  without  thought. 
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Later,  when  I  had  to  think,  I  observed — what  I  ought  to 
have  observed  before — that  the  topic  itself  is  plainly  susceptible 
of  two  distinct  and  different  meanings.  It  may  refer  to  the 
right  of  an  institution  in  its  administrative  capacity  to  con- 
duct its  academic  activities  without  undue  direction  or  dictation 
from  the  trustees;  or  it  may  with  equal  propriety  refer  to  the 
right  of  an  individual  instructor  to  conduct  his  search  after 
truth  without  such  dictation.  And  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't 
tell  which  was  meant.  It  was  then  too  late  to  correspond.  I 
was  very  certain  that  the  patience  of  this  Association  would 
not  stand  the  strain  of  a  bifurcated  discussion,  and  so  I  de- 
termined to  take  the  latter  meaning  and  let  the  other  go. 
Now  Mr.  President,  if  I  am  in  this  way  entirely  failing  to  hit  the 
mark,  I  will  do  what  men  always  do  when  they  fail,  I  will 
ascribe  the  failure  not  to  my  own  stupidity,  where  it  belongs, 
perhaps,  but  to  the  inevitable  fatality  of  circumstances. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  is  not  so  unfortunate 
and  is  more  recent;  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
this  Association  in  his  admirable  address  yesterday  made 
reference  with  luminosity  and  strength  to  a  number  of  the  points 
in  this  paper.  However,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  going  on 
through  what  I  have  written  with  the  request,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  at  any  time  you  find  that  I  am  indulging  in  "vain 
repetitions  as  the  heathen  do"  you  will  call  me  down. 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  FROM  THE  TRUSTEE'S  POINT 

OF  VIEW 

The  term  "Academic  Freedom"  is  a  new  one  in  the 
vocabulary  of  American  school  life.  There  are  educators  still 
among  us  whose  memory  goes  back  to  a  time  when  this  term 
was  unused  and  even  unknown.  Indeed  the[growing  frequency 
of  its  use  is  symptomatic  of  our  age.  It  represents  a  tendency 
of   our   times.     Original   investigation,    independent   thought, 
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relentless  search  after  truth  in  all  departments  of  human 
endeavor — these  are  the  elements  and  aspects  of  our  modern 
school  life  that  call  for  academic  freedom.  In  the  olden  time 
when  accepted  standards  passed  unchallenged  and  established 
norms  of  truth  and  processes  of  thought  remained  unchanged 
and  apparently  unchangeable,  nobody  cried  out  for  academic 
freedom.  Indeed  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  cry.  In  the 
universal  acceptance  of  venerable  dogmas  every  one  was  perfect- 
ly free.  There  was  no  thought  of  academic  restraint.  Such 
a  topic  as  this  in  an  annual  gathering  of  educators  like  the 
present  one  would  then  have  been  without  any  significance 
whatever.  To  be  sure.there  was  much  of  that  age-long  bondage 
to  ignorance  and  error  which  ever  afflicts  the  sons  of  men.  But 
that  did  not  count,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  form  of  bondage  of  which 
those  who  endure  it  have  in  all  ages  been  blissfully  unconscious. 
But,  now  that  we  are  challenging  and  questioning  all  forms 
of  belief— even  the  most  ancient  and  sacred — there  are  quite 
naturally  not  a  few  among  us  who  are  disposed  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  irreverent  questioner.  If  academicians  are 
found  among  such  questioners,  then  the  problem  of  their  right 
to  reject  the  old  and  promulgate  the  new,  makes  academic 
freedom  a  very  real  and  a  very  serious  issue.  And  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  academicians  are  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  such  irreverent  investigators.  It  is  quite  true  that  not 
infrequently  and  with  a  sort  of  periodic  regularity,  some 
adventurous  magazine  writer,  with  greater  zeal  than  discretion, 
comes  out  in  a  cheap  diatribe  against  that  unfortunate  and 
obstinate  collegiate  conservatism,  so-called,  which  he  duly 
laments  and  regretfully  rebukes.  All  such  efforts  however  are 
cases  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  their  strictures  upon 
academic  life  are  both  untrue  and  unjust.  For  generations  past 
German  universities  have  led  the  scholars  of  the  world  in  their 
fearless  investigations.     American  universities  have  not  been 
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afraid  to  follow.  University  men,  to  be  sure,  are  nowhere  apt 
to  be  reckless,  irresponsible  iconoclasts.  They  are  properly 
constructive  as  well  as  destructive  in  thought  and  theory,  and 
are  sober,  careful  and  logical  in  method.  But  they  are  always 
hospitable  to  new  truth  and  readily  responsive  to  every  real 
voice  of  progress. 

Within  recent  years,  prominent  institutions  of  learning  in 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  California  and  other  American  states 
have  taken  decided  stand  in  favor  of  progress  and  absolute 
academic  freedom.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  a  rule  the 
utmost  academic  freedom  is  now  a  commendable  reality 
among  American  colleges.  How  commendable  and  how 
extensive  this  freedom  is,  it  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  con- 
sider. But  the  theme  assigned  to  me  is  a  much  more  restricted 
one.  I  am  to  discuss  a  single  phase  of  academic  freedom: — 
namely,  that  from  the  trustee's  point  of  view. 

Now  the  term  "Trustee"  as  here  used,  I  take  to  be  a  generic 
one.  It  stands  for  trustee,  regent,  overseer,  manager,  or  any 
other  term  expressive  of  the  same  or  similar  function  in  college 
organization.  This  function  is  primarily  to  be  the  legal 
representative  of  an  institution  of  learning.  The  board  of 
trustees,  or  regents  or  overseers,  is  the  corporate  body  of  the 
institution  and  constitutes  its  legal  entity.  It  may  receive 
gifts,  collect  money,  hold  property,  sue  and  be  sued,  and 
perform  all  other  acts  appropriate  to  a  party  at  law.  This  is 
the  sole  function  of  the  body  of  trustees  in  a  purely  public 
institution  such  as  a  State  University.  In  such  case,  the  state 
law  under  which  it  operates  is  its  only  binding  law,  and  its 
responsibility  is  to  the  state  alone. 

But  in  private  corporations  or  denominational  institutions 
the  trustees  perform  a  distinctly  additional  function.  They 
hold  their  property  and  perform  their  acts,  in  trust  for  the 
corporation  or  the  denomination  to  which  the  institution  may 
belong. 
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The  trustee's  view  of  academic  freedom  will  therefore,  in 
any  given  case,  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  nature  of  his 
particular  trusteeship.  And  this  follows  from  the  principle 
that  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  trustee,  in  this  matter  as 
in  all  others,  must  evidently  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
original  party  for  whom  he  stands  in  trust.  Now  since  the 
trustee  stands  for  the  state  in  each  and  every  case,  it  follows 
that  his  rights  and  duties  as  such  are  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  state  itself  to  education.  This  in  itself  is  a  large  question, 
and  only  a  few  of  its  fundamental  principles  can  here  be  quoted. 

1 .  It  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  all 
its  citizens  are  properly  fitted  for  citizenship. 

2.  In  a  republic  this  fitness  includes,  in  all  cases,  an  element- 
ary education,  and  in  many  cases,  far  more  than  that. 

3.  Such  an  education  should  be  provided,  and  should  be 
acquired,  even  under  compulsion,  if  necessary. 

4.  In  case  parents,  private  citizens,  corporations,  guilds  or 
churches  see  fit  to  provide  suitable  education  for  their  children, 
wards,  friends,  or  the  public,  it  is  manifestly  proper  that  they 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

5.  But  in  case  education  ample  for  universal  citizenship  is 
not  otherwise  provided,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  itself  to 
furnish  such  education  to  all  its  citizens. 

6.  In  either  event,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  oversee  all  education  carried  on  within  its  borders, 
however  provided.  This  duty  involves  the  right  of  the  state 
to  suppress  injurious  doctrines,  by  whomsoever  taught.  No 
school,  for  example,  should  be  allowed  to  teach  treason,  anarchy, 
polygamy,  or  any  form  of  immorality. 

In  many  institutions,  however,  the  board  of  trustees  stands, 
not  only  for  the  state,  but  for  a  certain  corporation  or  Christian 
denomination  as  well.  This  is  the  case  in  a  large  majority  of 
American  colleges.     Denominational  institutions  alone  number 
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nearly  three  hundred  in  the  United  States.  In  all  such  cases 
it  is  needful  to  consider,  not  only  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
education,  but  likewise  the  relation  to  education  of  the  corporate 
or  religious  body  to  which  a  given  institution  may  belong. 

The  principles  fundamental  to  this  relation  are  somewhat  as 
follows : 

1.  A  private  citizen,  a  corporation  or  a  religious  body  has  a 
general  right  to  furnish  knowledge  to  whomsoever  it  pleases. 

2.  The  only  limitations  to  this  right  are  to  be  found  either 
in  the  articles  of  corporation  of  a  given  institution,  or  in  the 
general  rights  of  the  state  and  its  citizenship. 

3.  Within  these  limitations  any  corporate  or  religious  body 
has  a  perfect  right,  insofar  as  the  state  is  concerned,  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  institution  of  learning,  and  to  give  instruction 
therein,  in  any  subject  which  comes  within  the  provisions  of  its 
charter. 

4.  The  aforesaid  body  has  the  manifest  right  and  duty  to 
guide  the  institution  and  to  restrict  its  instruction  to  the 
general  or  specific  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  established. 
This  duty  arises,  not  from  its  relation  to  the  state  or  to  education 
in  general,  but  from  its  responsibility  to  its  own  particular 
constituency. 

Now  if  these  fundamental  principles  be  correct,  their  applica- 
tion to  the  rights  and  duties  of  trustees  regarding  academic 
freedom  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  task.  Without  going  into 
tedious  details  or  lengthy  arguments,  I  venture  to  present  the 
following  conclusions  which  seem  to  me  to  come  logically  from 
the  general  principles  already  stated: 

I.  It  is  the  business  of  any  board  of  trustees  to  see  that 
every  instructor  under  its  charge  has  absolute  freedom  to  in- 
vestigate truth  in  his  department  and  to  promulgate  the  results 
of  his  careful  and  deliberate  investiations.  Hasty,  incomplete 
and  unsupportable  publications  are  not  included  under  this 
provision. 
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II.  In  case  the  published  doctrines  of  an  instructor  in  a 
state  institution  are  plainly  subversive  of  the  state,  of  society  or 
of  good  morals,  the  trustees  cannot  sustain  the  instructor  in 
such  doctrines.  He  must  assume  his  own  responsibility  for 
taking  his  stand  as  an  enemy  to  the  social  order,  no  matter  how 
conscientiously  such  stand  may  have  been  taken. 

III.  The  same  principle  manifestly  applies  in  the  case  of  a 
denominational  or  private  corporate  institution.  Doctrines 
plainlv  and  evidently  subversive  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
institution  has  been  established,  endowed  and  maintained, 
cannot  be  endorsed  or  protected  by  the  trustees.  Such  an 
endorsement  would  be  a  manifest  malfeasance  of  trust. 

IV.  Whether  a  given  doctrine  is  or  is  not  thus  subversive 
in  character,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  trustees  them- 
selves. 

The  opinions,  declarations  or  asseverations  of  other  parties, 
however  influential  or  powerful,  are  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
case.  The  final  responsibility  to  the  instructor,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  the  denomination  and  to  the  state,  must  rest  with 
the  trustees  and  with  no  other. 

Y.  In  deciding  this  queston  the  trustees  should  give  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  that  may  arise  to  the  instructor  and  not 
to  his  critics.  This  rule  is  amply  justified  by  the  history  of 
truth  and  the  progress  of  thought  among  men.  The  inherent 
inertia  of  the  average  human  mind  seems  to  be  such  that  the 
majority  of  men  will  always  regard  anew  truth  as  subversive 
and  dangerous.  It  is  on  this  account,  doubtless,  that  the  re- 
former in  all  ages  has  been  uniformly  regarded  either  as  an 
enemy  of  the  race  to  be  bitterly  fought,  or  at  the  best  as  a 
deluded  enthusiast  to  be  graciously  pitied.  Xew  truth,  like 
the  Nazarene  Prince  of  Truth,  usually  meets  its  crucifixion 
first,  its  coronation  afterwards.  Notable  illustrations  of  this 
order  of  sequence  are  suggested  by  such  names  as  Copernicus, 
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Galileo,  Abelarde,  Luther,  Wesley,  Roger  Williams.  The  fact 
is  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  principle  of  academic  freedom 
is  brought  up,  the  chances  are  that  the  professor  is  right,  or  at 
least  that  his  conservative  critics  are  wrong. 

VI.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  in  practical  cases  wherein 
decisions  of  questions  concerning  academic  freedom  have 
become  necessary,  trustees  of  American  institutions  have  taken 
this  liberal  and  reasonable  view.  When  an  able  and  scholarly 
Methodist  professor  in  Boston  University  is  brought  to  trial 
before  the  bishops  of  his  own  church,  the  trustees  resist  the 
accusations  brought  against  him.  When  a  theological  pro- 
fessor in  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  becomes  doctrinally 
obnoxious  to  certain  influential  Presbyterians  and  others,  the 
trustees  support  the  professor.  When  Chicago  Baptist 
ministers  expel  from  their  fellowship  a  broad-minded,  progres- 
sive professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  trustees  stand 
by  the  professor.  These  are  suggestive  cases  illustrative  of 
the  practical  significance  of  academic  freedom  from  the  view- 
point of  the  American  trustee.  And  they  are  not  exceptional. 
It  is  the  rule  among  trustees  to  sustain  the  professor  in  his 
search  after  truth,  provided  only  that  he  be  honest,  moral,  sane 
and  rational.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  within  recent  years, 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find. 

Absolute  candor,  however,  compels  a  writer  on  this  subject 
to  admit  in  a  paper,  howsoever  brief,  that  the  record  of  the 
American  trustee  in  matters  of  academic  freedom  has  not 
always  been  thus  faultless.  Scarcely  a  generation  ago,  an 
exceptionally  able  and  learned  professor  was  dismissed  from  a 
southern  institution  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  religious 
views  had  become  quite  too  liberal  to  suit  the  tenets  of  the 
trustees.  Some  years  later,  the  president  of  the  same  institu- 
tion was  summarily  retired  from  office,  simply  because  he 
ventured  to  question  a  certain  fact  in  English  history — which 
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fact  the  trustees  chanced  to  think  important.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  professor  in  an  institution  in  the  state  of  New  York 
received  similar  treatment.  The  president  of  an  institution  in 
Ohio  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  wisely  convenient,  to  resign 
his  place  becaue  he  believed  and  preached  the  doctrine  of 
"Salvation  by  character."  At  about  the  same  time  the 
trustees  of  a  New  England  institution  gave  one  of  its  professors 
a  deal  of  trouble  because  he  did  not  spell  "orthodox"  in  quite 
so  large  capital  letters  as  those  habitually  used  by  the  president 
of  the  institution  in  the  orthography  of  that  all-important  word. 
And  these  are  but  examples  of  the  infringement  of  academic 
freedom  of  which  American  trustees  have  unfortunately  been 
guilty. 

It  is  encouraging  to  reflect  that  such  cases  are  not  now  occur- 
ring. All  the  institutions  to  which  I  have  just  referred  are  now 
presided  over  by  men  of  liberal  mould  and  generous  views,  and 
the  precise  pronunciation  of  their  particular  Shibboleth  is  no 
longer  exacted  from  professors  in  any  of  their  faculties.  This 
progress  in  liberalizing  views  is  specially  noteworthy  among 
trustees  of  theological  seminaries  and  divinity  schools.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  none  of  them  who  now  require  their 
professors  to  subscribe  to  such  doctrines  as  assert  the  eternal 
malevolence  of  God,  the  hopeless  reprobation  of  man,  or  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  has  not  always 
been  thus.  The  American  trustee  is  certainly  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  the  school  of  academic  freedom. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  the  briefest  form  possible  an 
outline  at  least  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
academic  freedom  in  general  and  its  proper  observance  by 
college  trustees  in  particular.  Reference  has  also  been  made 
to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  American  practice. 
Perhaps  this  is  all  that  need  be  attempted  in  the  present  paper. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  an  additional  remark 
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may  properly  be  made.  It  refers  to  the  vital  character  of  the 
relation  of  the  trustee  to  academic  freedom.  There  is  nothing 
secondary  or  incidental  about  this  relation.  It  is  primary, 
essential.  What  others  think  of  the  college  investigator,  or 
say  to  him  or  about  him  concerning  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, does  not  matter  so  very  much.  But  what  the  trustees 
do  to  him  does  matter  essentially,  vitally.  His  professional 
destiny  is  in  their  hands.  They  can  encourage  him,  giving 
opportunity  for  great  things,  or  they  can  ruin  him.  This  great 
responsibility  of  theirs  suggests  great  care  and  considerateness 
on  their  part  in  the  treatment  of  every  instructor  under  their 
charge.  By  harsh  treatment  they  may  do  a  cruel  injustice  to 
a  brave  and  strong  man,  may  set  an  example  leading  to  untold 
injury  to  other  such  brave  men,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
retard  the  progress  of  truth  and  right  in  the  earth.  By  wise 
and  generous  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  the  college  trustees 
put  themselves  on  the  side  of  all  that  makes  for  advancement 
of  truth  and  civilization  and  righteousness  among  men. 
Happily  this  is  the  side  which  American  trustees  are  now  taking. 
So  long  as  they  hold  to  it,  the  foundations  of  academic  freedom 
in  this  country  will  be  sacred  and  secure.  It  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  the  advanced  ground  now  occupied  will  be  firmly  held  and 
no  backward  steps  taken.  If  occasion  should  arise,  however, 
to  resist  injustice  and  protect  the  truth-seeker,  all  the  members 
of  this  association  of  university  presidents  would  lift  their 
voices,  I  take  it,  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  in  favor  of  that  large 
liberty  of  truth  for  which  scholars  have  always  contended  and 
often  suffered. 

It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  this  whole  principle  of 
academic  freedom  refers  to  the  official  relation  between  the 
trustee  and  the  instructor,  and  to  that  alone.  For,  whatever 
new  and  strange  conclusions  may  be  reached  or  absurd  views 
of  truth  held  without  offence,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
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instructor's  private  life  must  be  utterly  above  reproach.  When 
a  professor  in  an  institution  of  the  middle  west  repuidiates  the 
marriage  bond  and  brings  disgrace  upon  himself  and  his  home 
by  violating  its  most  sacred  rights,  no  plea  of  academic  freedom, 
or  of  profound  and  scholarly  ability,  or  of  peculiar  views  of 
life,  can  suffice  to  protect  him  from  the  direful  results  of  his 
dastardly  conduct.  The  trustees  promptly  and  properly 
remove  him  from  his  office.  Such  cases  are  happily  rare. 
Truth  and  right  go  hand  in  hand.  He  who  seeks  the  one, 
loves  and  obeys  the  other.  In  the  great  body  of  American 
instructors  the  highest  possible  standards  of  fidelity,  morality 
and  probity  are  everywhere  maintained.  And  this  is  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  possible  academic  freedom 
is  everywhere  enjoyed. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  now  to  make  one 
or  two  explanations  and  ask  for  instructions.  It  was  under- 
stood yesterday  that  when  the  meeting  was  put  at  half  past 
nine  that  we  should  adjourn  at  noon.  I  suggest  therefore  that 
the  papers  come  to  a  close  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  time  for  the  induction  of  the  new  President 
and  saving  good-by  to  one  another  before  we  leave  to  catch  the 
one  o'clock  train  which  I  think  a  good  many  present  are  taking. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  that  arrangement?  Then  it  is  under- 
stood informally  that  we  will  bring  our  discussions  to  a  close 
at  quarter  of  twelve,  and  the  President  elect  will  take  the  chair. 
That  seems  agreed   to. 

Secondly,  President  James  was  called  on  for  a  paper  of 
great  importance,  "A  20th  Century  curriculum  of  liberal  edu- 
cation for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,"  and  he  very  kindly 
gave  way  for  another  paper.  He  again  requests  this  morning 
that  other  papers  take  precedence  of  his. 

I  think  that  paper  ought  to  be  heard  and  I  would  like  to 
move    that   it  go  on    the   program   next   year.     Is   there   any 
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objection  to  that?  That  is  adopted.  I  suggest  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  meaning  is  that  it  go  early  on  the  program,  first  or 
second,  so  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  it. 

Thirdly,  your  executive  committee  reported  an  order  of 
papers  this  morning.  You  have  now  heard  three  of  those  papers 
and  in  the  order  reported  by  the  executive  Committee  there 
remain  two  more.  That  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  committee  but  I  believe  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Association.  We  simply  went  to  wrork  on  those  lines  with 
unanimous  consent,  or  with  no  objection.  But  some  members 
of  the  Association  have  suggested  to  me  that  they  would  like 
to  have  another  question  discussed,  "Should  a  College  Presi- 
dent attempt  by  speeches  or  published  letters  to  influence 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  State  wide  or  Nation  wide 
prohibition?"  And  I  ask  the  Association  now,  what  is  your 
desire?  I  presented  earlier  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  committee.  We  have  acted  on  it  so  far.  There 
remain  two  papers.  There  is  a  third  one  for  which  there  is  a 
demand.  Very  probably  there  will  not  be  time  for  all.  What 
shall  we  do? 

President  Babcock:  I  should  like  to  withdraw  my  paper. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  left  off  if  there  is  a  pressure.  I 
am  willing  to  talk  on  the  subject  but  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
as  profitably  take  up  the  papers  that  are  demanded,  and 
I  therefore  ask  the  executive  committee  to  drop  it  from  the 
program. 

The  Secretary:  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  a  paper  al- 
ready prepared  ready  to  read,  and  request  especially  that  it 
be  put  on  the  program  next  year,  if  at  all,  instead  of  this  year. 
Others  who  have  papers  prepared,  I  hope  will  feel  as  I  do,  that 
it  is  no  discourtesy  at  all  to  be  put  off  till  next  year,  and  it 
will  give  us  time  to  look  them  over  and  make  them  better. 

President  Gault:  It  seems  to  me  that  "the  regulation  of 
charges  made  by  members  of  the  University  Faculty  for  work 
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outside  of  their  schedule"  should  be  based  on  the  practice  of 
the  institutions  rather  than  any  theoretical  notions. 

The  President:  Is  it  your  idea  that  we  should  proceed  to 
discuss  that  now? 

President  GaulT:  No,  sir,  I  wish  to  withdraw  and  make  an 
explanation.  I  find  the  practice  varies.  Some  points  have 
been  treated  by  very  strict  legislation  by  some  institutions, 
and  not  regarded  as  points  at  all  by  other  institutions.  I 
would  like,  sir,  to  pursue  this  investigation,  if  it  please  this 
body,  and  attempt  to  submit  a  paper  at  another  time. 

The  President:  This  paper  then  will  go  on  the  program 
next  year. 

President  Gault:  As  far  as  I  know  this  is  rather  a  new 
investigations  and  I  think  it  is  rather  an  important  matter. 

President  Duniway:  In  order  that  the  Association  may 
find  the  board  clear  for  things  it  is  more  interested  in,  I  could 
do  one  of  two  things:  I  could  either  take  the  consequences  of 
having  kept  faith  with  a  longstanding  dinner  engagement  last 
night  and  missing  the  discussion,  or  I  could  contribute  in 
about  five  minutes  or  so  a  point  I  had  regarding  universities 
and  high  schools. 

The  President:  I  suggest  that  President  Duniway  be  given 
five  minutes  now. 

President  Duniway:  I  had  sketched  out  a  paper  touching 
three  points,  the  one  discussed  last  evening,  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  high  school  by  the  universities,  the  other  the 
problem  of  supervision  or  inspection  of  the  work  of  high  schools, 
especially  accredited  high  schools,  and  a  third  point  which  was 
the-  one  that  I  had  hoped  to  make  the  chief  matter  of  interest 
and  discussion,  the  adjustment  between  high  school  curricula 
and  entranee  requirements.  Now  just  to  take  five  minutes  on 
this  last  point. 

I  assume  we  all  start  from  the  principle  that  a  high  school 
exists  for  reasons  of  its  own  and  will  adjust  its  own  curriculum 
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to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  not  primarily  with  a  view 
to  entrance  to  the  university;  and  secondly,  that  the  university 
will  endeavor  primarily  to  adjust  its  entrance  requirements  to 
fit  its  students  for  its  work,  and  not  necessarily  that  it  may 
simply  pick  up  young  fellows  and  young  girls  and  carry  them 
a  little  further.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  is  not 
so  easy  as  the  statement  of  them.  One  must  need,  I  think, 
in  each  community,  in  each  state,  to  inquire  into  the  given 
conditions.  Imagine  this,  then, — a  state  that  has  a  single  state 
board  of  education,  with  large  authority  over  common  schools 
and  high  schools  taken  together,  and  that  same  state  board  of 
education  has  jurisdiction  over  the  State  University  as  well  as 
the  Agricultural  College,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  so  on.  Imagine  further  that  by  the  constitution 
and  the  law  the  state  superintendent,  who  is  a  member  of 
this  state  board,  has  a  right  to  proclaim,  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  state  board,  a  prescribed  course  of  study  for  common 
schools,  has  the  right  to  write  the  examination  questions  for 
the  passage  from  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high  school.  Then 
imagine  further  that  that  same  state  board  of  education  has 
adopted  and  proclaimed  a  recommended — but  not  a  required — 
a  recommended  course  of  study  for  high  schools.  Then  one 
step  further,  that  they  have  made  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity the  inspector  of  high  schools. 

Now  with  these  points  of  view  made  clear,  I  come  to  the 
real  final  point  of  my  discussion,  that  under  those  circum- 
stances it  seems  wise  for  the  university  frankly  to  abandon 
a  list  of  entrance  requirements,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  joint 
in  this  whole  big  system.  With  the  safety  that  the  president 
of  the  university,  and  back  of  him  of  course  the  faculty,  have 
influence  upon  the  inspection  of  the  schools,  have  influence  upon 
the  accredited  course  of  study,  the  university  seems  not  only 
safe,  but  it  seems  reasonable,  in  meeting  the  situation,  to  say 
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"We  have  no  entrance  requirements  save  a  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  four  years'  course  in  an  accredited  high  school.'' 

I  just  want  to  explain  very  briefly  to  the  Association,  that 
we  have  done  something  like  that  in  Montana.  The  faculty 
have  worked  it  out  this  last  year.  It  looked  like  a  step  leading 
to  chaos.  We  can  say  in  a  certain  way  we  have  no  entrance 
requirements  except  a  four  year  high  school  course;  but  there 
is  that  accredited  course  of  study  that  the  high  schools  follow; 
below  that  the  common  schools  are  regulated.  The  university 
itself  is  in  subjection  to  the  same  state  board  of  education. 

The  President:  In  that  four  year  course  may  there  be  in- 
cluded stenography  and  typewriting  and  commercial  courses, 
and  manual  training,  and  cooking,  and  sewing,  and  the  like? 

President  Duniway:  There  may  be.  The  only  stipulation 
of  the  University  is  that  the  graduate  must  come  to  it  with  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  four  year  course.  That 
question  of  yours  was  the  final  test  question,  which  caused  the 
most  trouble  to  the  faculty,  but  we  admit  the  persons  who 
come  to  us  as  graduates  of  the  commercial  department.  We 
said,  yes,  if  they  have  had  a  four  year  course.  Then  if  you  go 
into  the  detail  of  it  you  find  in  that  course  there  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  given  to  technically  commercial  subjects, 
and  three-fourths  given  to  what  everybody  else  is  studying 
in  the  high  school. 

The  President:   Have  you  adopted  that? 

President  Duniway:  We  have,  it  is  in  effect  now. 

President  Hutchins:  Do  you  require  him  to  bring  a  cer- 
tificate of  recommendation  for  admission  from  the  princpal 
of  the  school,  or  do  you  take  the  diploma? 

President  Duniway:  The  form  of  the  law  puts  both  to- 
gether. 

President  Stubbs:  What  do  you  do  for  students  coming 
from  outside? 
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President  Duniway:  The  form  of  statement  is  that  each 
case  will  be  considered  on  its  merits — the  comparison  of  the 
detailed  recommendation  from  the  Wisconsin  high  schools  for 
example,  with  the  course  of  study  in  Montana;  then  with  the 
further  fact  that  if  the  student  brings  a  course  admitting  him 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that  admits  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  It  is  simply  a  method  with  us — the  whole 
point  of  it  is  this — it  is  a  method  of  adjustment  between  the 
University  under  such  conditions  with  the  public  high  school 
system. 

The  President:  Any  further  remarks?  Then  I  will  call 
up  the  paper  which  members  of  the  Association  asked  to  have 
presented — "Should  a  College  President  attempt  by  speeches 
or  published  letters  to  influence  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  State  wide  or  Nation  wide  prohibition?"  President  Thomp- 
son.    Discussed   by   Presidents  Tillman   and   Evans. 


"Should  a  College  President  Attempt  by  Speeches 
or  Published  Letters  to  Influence  Public  Opinion 
or  the   Subject    of   State- Wide  or  Nation- 
Wide  Prohibition  ?  " 


W.  O.  Thompson,  President   of   Ohio  State   University. 


This  question  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  discussion 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  permit  of  such  definite  reply  as  to 
admit  of  much  more  than  a  statement  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  activities  of  a  college  president.  To  begin  with  the 
attempt  by  "published  letters"  referred  to  in  the  topic  would 
seem  to  point  to  individual  instances  of  the  nature  of  exceptions 
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to  the  general  practice.  Very  rarely  have  I  seen  published 
letters  from  college  presidents  on  any  matter  of  public  debate. 
The  custom  evidently  is  not  after  that  fashion.  Whether 
such  a  method  should  ever  be  justified  is  a  question  wholly 
local  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  and  conditions  as 
existing  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  These  conditions  no 
one  could  forecast. 

Speeches,  however,  are  somewhat  more  common  among 
presidents.  I  may  add  too  that  most  of  these  speeches  are 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion.  Few 
college  presidents  go  deliberately  before  the  public  with  no 
desire  or  purpose  to  educate  and  determine  opinion.  They  are 
often  forced  into  publicity  under  circumstances  when  a  well 
defined  purpose  may  not  be  formulated  but  the  important 
public  work  of  college  presidents  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
full  of  purpose. 

On  the  particular  question  before  us— -namely  state  wide  or 
nation  wide  prohibition — it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  not 
agreement  or  unanimity  among  college  presidents  as  there  is 
not  among  any  other  single  class  of  men.  They  differ  upon  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  a  well  nigh  universally  recognized 
evil.  The  American  saloon  as  an  institution  is  a  distinct 
issue.  Whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all  is  a 
question  of  public  policy  upon  which  public  sentiment  has 
rapidly  changed  without  reaching  an  agreement.  In  earlier 
days  the  sin  or  foolishness  of  drunkenness  was  recognized 
chiefly  as  a  moral  issue.  Nowadays  men  are  discussing  the 
economic  questions  involved  in  the  drink  habit  as  separate  from 
the  fact  of  drunkenness.  Opinions  are  yet  so  unformed  or  so 
divergent  that  the  near  future  will  probably  give  more  pains- 
taking and  more  scientific  study  to  the  questions  involved  than 
heretofore.  It  is  now  recognized  that  communities  differ  so 
widely  as  to  make  the  problem  quite  vexatious  when  the  same 
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laws  are  made   to   apply  equally  to   these  several   localities. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  in  the  present  state  of  thought  and 
opinion  to  expect  that  the  college  men  of  the  country  can  be 
brought  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  advocated  for 
correcting  the  evils  of  the  liquor  habit  and  the  liquor  traffic. 

On  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  good  would  come 
from  all  college  presidents  contributing  to  public  debate  on 
such  a  question. 

Again  it  may  be  observed  that  college  presidents  through 
the  organized  forms  of  the  government  are  called  by  the  people 
to  administer  and  develop  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 
This  is  just  as  manifest  as  that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  called  by  the  people  to  administer  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  main  issue  in  both  instances  is  education — 
dealing  with  all  classes  of  people  holding  more  or  less  loosely 
to  all  kinds  of  religious,  political  and  social  ideas.  No  one  for 
a  moment  presumes  that  these  officials  are  called  upon  to 
abandon  their  personal  ideas  on  any  of  the  above  or  other 
subjects.  They  are  called  not  because  of  these  beliefs  but 
because  their  fitness  to  lead  and  direct  the  educational  forces 
of  society  has  marked  them  for  the  office.  The  main  issue 
with  the  president  and  superintendent  is  education  as  the  public 
has  organized  it.  With  him  education  has  paramount  im- 
portance. With  other  officers  the  paramount  issue  may  be 
the  enactment  or  the  enforcement  of  law.  All  professional 
men  recognize  that  professional  achievement  comes  to  those 
who  see  clearly  the  main  issues.  A  college  president  may  not 
turn  aside  from  the  main  issue  without  forfeiting  confidence. 
No  matter  how  important  the  subject  may  be  or  how  grave  the 
issues  involved,  the  college  president  must  be  sure  that  he  is 
called  to  be  the  leader  before  he  turns  from  the  work  to  which 
he  has  been  called.  Crisis  may  arise  in  cities  or  villages  when 
any  official  may  temporarily  enlist  himself  in  popular  causes 
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to  the  loss  of  his  own  work.     That  must,  however,  be  the  ex- 
ception.    The  legal  right  of  a  president  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  prohibition  or  civic  righteousness  in  any  form  is  not  under 
discussion.     His  personal  right  and  obligation  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  can  not  be  called  in  question.     When,  however, 
he  g<  es  to  Eur<  pe  or  forsakes  his  institution  to  aid   in  the 
installatit  n  ceremonies  he  dees  it  by  authority  of  his  governing 
board.     To  use  any  large  part  of  his  time  in  political,  reforma- 
torv,  or  social  work,  commendable  as  these  may  be,  is  pretty 
sure  to  decrease  his  value  as  a  president.     In  other  words, 
there  is  great  danger  that  college  presidents  may    yield  to  the 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  calls  of  organized  interests  for 
help  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seriously  impair  their  own  usefulness 
in  the  specific  work  to  which  they  were  called.     Most  presi- 
dents now  feel  the  burden  of  the  pressure  from  so  many  sources 
in  the  states  where  they  serve  as  to  be  greatly  annoyed.     The 
wider  their  acquaintance,  the  more  effective  they  become  as 
educators;  the  more  they  are  trusted  and   respected   by  the 
alumni,  the  more  urgent  do  some  interests  become  in  soliciting 
their  help.   If  education  were  a  small  matter,  or  if  presidents  had 
few  duties,  some  outlet  for  surplus  energy  might  be  coveted. 

The  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  the  statement  that  there  is 
no  obligation  resting  upon  college  presidents  as  a  class  to  under- 
take the  work  of  advocating  state  and  national  prohibition 
in  anv  greater  degree  than  rests  upon  any  other  citizen.  In- 
deed the  fact  that  they  are  called  to  a  high  and  important  public 
office  and  trust  lightens  rather  than  increases  that  obligation. 

However,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  there  are  often  local 
conditions  that  materially  change  the  problem.  Harvard  has 
long  been  interested  in  abolishing  the  saloon  from  Cambridge. 
The  reasons  are  manifest.  The  situation  in  Boston  however 
is  quite  different.  This  serves  to  illustrate  what  might  easily  be 
found  in  many  of  our  college  communities.     Indeed  there  is 
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as  much  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  several  states  as 
there  is  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  treatment. 
No  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  this  paper  would  apply 
universally.  We  must  be  content  therefore  to  rely  upon  the 
judgment  of  university  officials  as  to  what  personal  duty  is 
in  view  of  official  position. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  put  any  limits  upon  the  personal 
freedom  of  a  president  in  his  personal  duties  as  a  citizen.  The 
purpose  has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  both  a 
citizen  and  an  official.  As  a  citizen  he  enjoys  all  his  rights — 
but  as  an  official  he  has  been  called  by  the  people  to  an  im- 
portant trust  and  by  that  fact  relieved  from  many  other  public 
services.  His  field  has  been  fairly  well  defined.  He  is  main- 
tained as  an  official  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
his  personal  views  are  to  be  suppressed  on  the  money  question, 
the  tariff,  the  American  saloon,  the  question  of  personal 
temperance,  the  question  of  religion,  of  public  morality,  or 
any  other  question  seriously  affecting  or  menacing  the  social 
order.  On  all  these  questions  he  is  and  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
principles,  of  conviction  and  of  expression.  He  should  not 
evade  the  responsibility  of  his  own  opinions  or  of  his  conduct. 
However,  he  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  subject  to  call  for 
campaign  purposes  in  public  matters  except  as  local  condition 
at  times  may  demand  and  justify  such  publicity  as  will  put 
the  influence  of  his  character  in  the  balance  for  righteousness. 
In  no  case  will  conditions  warrant  any  hiding  or  evasion. 
Public  men  are  expected  to  have  opinions  on  most  of  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day.  To  fail  in  this  reform  would  be 
a  fatal  weakness.  To  make  himself  offensive  by  using  his 
official  position  to  further  personal  views  in  which  the  college 
is  not  directly  and  immediately  interested  would  result  in 
greater  loss  than  gain.  I  have  known  pastors  to  lose  their 
hold  upon  their  congregation  and  practically  to  be  forced  to 
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resign  because  of  continual  emphasis  of  certain  subjects — like 
divorce — the  saloon — and  social  customs.  This,  too,  when  the 
dissatisfied  agreed  with  him  and  voted  with  him.  The  main 
issue  in  the'  pulpit  is  not  reform  but  regeneration.  Religion  and 
not  education  or  politics  is  his  main  issue.  With  the  college 
president  there  is  a  main  issue — a  far  reaching  one  at  that. 
Let  no  other  issue,  however  important,  dim  our  vision  as  to  the 
heavenly  call. 

Good  sense,  sound  judgment  and  a  wise  discretion  will  meet 
the  issue  wherever  it  may  be.  Let  us  hope  that  our  work  has 
justified  the  faith  that  saw  these  virtues  in  us. 


I'm:  President:  This  paper  will  now  be  discussed  first  by 
President  Tillman. 

PRESIDENT  Tillman:  Mr.  President,  the  liquor  question  has 
reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  South.  There  they  insist  that 
a  man  shall  take  sides.  All  the  ministers,  most  of  the  women, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  school  men,  are  on  the  side  of 
prohibition.  Within  the  limits  of  strict  propriety,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  college  president,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
do  so,  expressing  himself  upon  the  subject  of  state  wide  or 
nation    wide    prohibition. 

He  should  have  opinions  on  this  question  because  it  is  an 
overshadowing  issue  in  many  states,  and  is  fast  becoming  an 
overshadowing  issue  in  America.  If  a  college  president  has 
these  opinions  he  should  have  the  courage  to  express  them.  I 
do  not  think  he  should  be  a  strident  agitator  going  around  over 
the  country  bellowing  out  prohibition  platitudes  for  money,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  personal  popularity,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  ostentatiously  airing  his  views  upon  the  question, 
but  within  the  limits  mentioned  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  write  or  speak  for  prohibition  if  he  believes  in  it. 

I  quite  agree  with  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  by 
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President  Thompson.  His  was  an  able  paper,  but  we  have 
heard  much  at  this  sesson  of  academic  freedom,  we  have  heard 
much  of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression.  In 
that  splendid  classic  to  which  we  listened  at  the  opening  of 
this  convention  the  thought  was  emphasized  that  the  soul  of 
a  university  is  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression, 
and  upon  this  great  public  question  which  affects  the  home,  the 
child,  and  the  adult  more  closely  than  any  other  great  question, 
why  should  any  man  be  denied  the  right  of  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  thereon? 

It  is  not,  however,  a  safe  thing  for  a  college  president  to 
spread  these  views  abroad.  I  know  a  college  president  who 
made  speeches  upon  the  prohibition  side  of  the  liquor  question 
who  was  made  to  suffer  in  peace  of  mind  by  reason  of  that  fact. 
You  go  forth  to  fight  rum  and  you  will  find  a  champion  of  the 
liquor  interests  at  every  cross  roads,  armed  from  head  to  heel 
and  ready  to  fight  you  to  the  death ;  and  they  fight  an  unclean 
fight  and  an  unfair  fight.  But  that  ought  not  to  deter  a  man  of 
courage  from  expressing  his  opinion. 

In  our  section  we  are  peculiarly  interested  in  this  question 
because  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  there,  which  do  not 
exist  in  other  portions  of  the  country-  It  is  well  known  that 
we  depend  largely  upon  negro  labor  in  the  South,  and  the 
saloon  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  white  South  as  well  as  for  the  labor 
of  the  South.  Saturday  is  the  day  on  which  the  negro  comes 
to  town  to  do  his  trading.  If  there  is  a  saloon  he  gets  drunk 
and  spends  the  money  which  he  should  pay  for  his  supplies,  and 
is  so  debauched  that  he  usually  does  not  go  back  to  work  until 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  the  following  week.  There  is  also 
a  much  dreaded  crime  which  we  fear  in  the  South,  which  crime 
the  negro  is  sometimes  incited  to  commit  when  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  whiskey.  So  prohibition  becomes  a  household 
question,  the  element  of  self  protection  enters,  and  in  a  measure 
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we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  our  homes  by  opposing 
whiskey.  Should  the  college  president  stand  back  and  say, 
"We  want  some  one  else  to  lead  in  this  fight;  I  have  views  but 
it  is  unsafe  to  express  them?" 

The  liquor  men  desire  to  make  this  a  political  question. 
They  make  this  claim  in  order  to  discredit  those  who  write  or 
speak  for  prohibition. 

It  is  a  moral  question,  an  economic  question,  and  every 
college  president  should  claim  the  right  and  should  exercise 
the  privilege  of  having  opinions  on  the  subject  and  should  not 
fear  to  express  these  opinions  in  a  dignified  conservative 
manner. 

President  Evans:  Mr.  President:  I  have  very  little  to  add 
to  the  admirable  discussion  that  has  already  taken  place.  I 
cannot  discuss  the  question,  because  I  agree  so  heartily  with  the 
position  taken  by  President  Thompson. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  very  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  raised  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  indicates  that 
we  have  to  look  at  this  matter  just  at  the  present  time  a  little 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  we  look  at  a  number  of 
other  questions  upon  which  we  never  think  as  involving  any 
question  of  our  right  to  puplic  expression.  In  my  own  state 
we  are  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  with  regard  to  the 
whole  matter  of  prohibition.  It  came  to  us  originally,  not  as  a 
question  simply  based  upon  the  ordinary  issues  involved,  but 
as  a  question  of  good  faith.  The  United  States  Government 
had  through  its  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  re- 
peatedly  pledged,  and  again  and  again  in  my  own  hearing 
this  Commission  admitted  the  pledge  to  the  Indians  of  those 
tribes,  that  if  they  consented  to  give  up  their  tribal  patents  to 
their  lauds  and  so  become  eligible  for  statehood,  the  United 
States  Government  would  guarantee  to  them  that  the  state 
covering  the  territory  they  then  occupied  should  be  kept  free 
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from  the  liquor  traffic.  It  then  simply  became  a  question  of 
good  faith,  and  when  faced  as  such  by  a  number  of  us  we  felt 
that  we  could  not  take  a  neutral  stand  in  the  matter.  The 
state  took  the  position  that  it  had  to  observe  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  it  could  not  honestly  and 
adequately  do  that  for  a  part  of  the  state,  leaving  the  other 
part  subject  to  a  different  constitutional  provision.  Thus 
other  states  which  have  absolute  prohibition,  constitutional 
prohibition,  stand  perhaps  on  a  little  different  footing  in  this 
matter  from  ours. 

In  Oklahoma  it  is  more  a  question  of  law  enforcement  than 
of  the  main  issue,  as  to  whether  prohibition  itself  is  a  good 
thing,  or  a  good  method  of  meeting  the  particular  problems 
which  come  as  a  result  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  are  one  or 
two  considerations,  however,  which  it  seems  to  me  make  it 
desirable  that  while  university  presidents  certainly  should 
not  be  called  upon  for  general  campaigning — their  own  work  is 
too  arduous  to  allow  them  time  for  that  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable on  other  grounds  that  they  should  be  forced  into  this 
kind  of  prominence — yet  the  time  does  come  when  it  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  university  president  to  use  the 
position  of  an  authority  which  is  attributed  to  him  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  in  some  respect. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  matter  are  many  and  they 
are  ultimately  questions  of  fact.  The  results  of  research  into 
this  matter  ought  to  be  put  clearly  and  fairly  and  authoritative- 
ly before  the  people.  During  the  past  summer  I  read  within 
one  week  two  papers,  one  in  a  magazine  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  distinguished  clergyman — I  had  not  heard  his 
name  before — of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  claimed  ab- 
solutely to  prove  that  prohibition,  wherever  it  was  adopted 
as  a  policy,  either  state  wide  or  by  local  option,  was  increasing 
the  consumption  of  liquor  and  increasing  real  intemperance, 
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was  increasing  the  receipts  of  the  Government  from  the  traffic 
itself.  Within  two  weeks  of  that  I  came  across  another  paper 
publishing  the  most  recent  statistics  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
department  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Southern  states  especially, 
and  the  prohibition  states  generally,  the  internal  revenue  from 
liquor  had  fallen  off  very  seriously  and  was  the  cause  of  some 
embarrassment  to  the  Government.  When  statements  are  so 
absolutely  contradictory  as  they  constantly  are  upon  this 
subject,  there  is  surely  reason  for  research  as  to  truth  which 
when  found  should  be  made  public.  We  are  told  in  one  paper, 
one  magazine,  that  the  business  of  the  community  is  practically 
ruined  by  the  introduction  of  prohibition.  Wre  get  in  another 
a  statement  from  prominent  officials  that  all  other  businesses 
outside  the  liquor  traffic  and  one  or  two  others  immediately 
dependent  upon  it  have  tremendously  developed  under  pro- 
hibition. Economic  facts  are  involved.  University  men 
should  be  best  able  to  investigate  such  facts,  and  the  public 
could  hardly  find  any  presentation  of  the  result  of  such  in- 
vestigation as  satisfactory  as  that  given  by  trained  scholars. 
Should  we  not  calmly  and   clearly  set  forth  these  results? 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  touch  on  in 
connection  with  the  whole  matter,  and  that  is,  while  in  a  sense, 
as  President  Tillman  said,  this  is  not  a  political  question,  yet 
in  a  very  pertinent  sense  it  is  a  political  question.  I  think 
it  is  as  a  political  question  very  largely  that  it  is  being  dealt 
with  in  many  of  the  Southern  states.  The  saloon  has  been 
the  dominating  factor  in  a  great  deal  of  the  political  life  of 
manv  states.  It  has  been  the  ready  ally  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  most  corrupting  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  legislatures  of  those  states.  It  has  been  the  assassin  of  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  in  any  way  opposed  its  policies. 
As  such  it  is  a  political  question  of  most  fundamental  im- 
portance.    And  it  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  have  seen  young 
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men,  whose  characters  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  having 
helped  to  develop,  go  out  into  political  life,  to  become  in  some 
instances  the  victims  of  the  meanest  kind  of  political  character 
assassination,  solely  because  they  have  taken  strong  ground 
on  this  question.  These  matters  do  come  up  at  times,  when 
they  make  any  man  feel  that  as  a  citizen  he  must  enter  his 
protest,  and  that  in  no  uncertain  tones,  against  work  of  this 
kind.  Very  closely  related  to  this,  there  is  one  other  point. 
The  ultimate  end  of  our  work  must  be  regarded  very  largely 
as  the  training  of  our  students  for  competent  and  courageous 
citizenship,  and  where  there  is  a  question  of  the  danger  or  risk 
of  unpopularity  and  defamation  coming  as  a  result  of  taking 
a  decided  stand  in  this  matter,  we  must  consider  the  effect  of 
our  speech  or  silence  upon  those  who  are  looking  to  us  for 
example  as  well  as  for  instruction.  These  things  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  being  taken  into  account  they  make 
this  not  a  simple  question  to  be  answered  off  hand  one  way  or 
another,  but  one  that,  as  President  Thompson  has  said,  must  be 
considered  by  every  man  upon  the  local  conditions  involved. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  the  lapse  of  time  makes  it 
impossible  to  consider  any  other  questions  at  this  meeting. 
The  Chair  was  asked  a  while  ago  if  motions  would  be  enter- 
tained and  promised  at  a  later  hour  they  should  be.  Motions 
will  now  be  in  order. 

President  Thompson:  This  is  simply  a  resolution  of  recog- 
nition of  the  courtesy  of  Harvard  University  to  this  Associa- 
tion, which  I  hope  will  not  be  overlooked.  Others  may  have 
prepared  a  resolution.  If  so,  I  will  be  glad  to  withdraw  mine. 
Resolved :  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  tender  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  National  Asssociation  of  State  Universities  for 
their  hospitality  tendered  to  the  Association  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  8th  and  9th,  and  that  especial  mention  be 
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made  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jerome  E-  Green,  Secretary  of  the 
Corporation,  and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  Member:   I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Thompson:  Further  resolved,  that  the  Associa- 
tion also  express  its  recognition  of  the  courtesies  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Resolved:  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  heartily  thank  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  its  president,  Mr. 
James  J.  Storrow,  for  the  entertainment  and  luncheon  on 
Friday,  October  8th.  The  Association  greatly  appreciates  the 
interest  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  educational  matters 
and  is  particularly  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  representing 
the  State  University  idea  in  Boston. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  These  will  be  published  in  the  papers  and 
communicated  to  the  parties  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary:  I  will  do  so.  May  I  ask  that  all  who  wish 
special  advance  copies  of  President  Schurman's  address  to  hand 
me  the  statement  in  writing  and  the  number  they  desire. 
Several  have  already  done  so,  and  if  others  are  desired  I  should 
like  to  know. 

Tin-;  President:  Any  further  business?  If  not,  gentlemen, 
I  will  say  that  the  business  of  this  session  is  now  at  a  close. 

Before  turning  over  the  chair  to  my  successor,  I  desire  to 
thank  you  for  the  sympathy  and  patience  and  forbearance  and 
great  courtesy  you  have  shown  to  the  chair.  I  also  desire  to 
make  another  personal  observation.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  this  Association  for  all  the  help  it  has  been  to  me. 
I  never  come  to  its  meetings  without  getting  new  ideas,  learn- 
ing of  new  methods  and  getting  a  fresh  baptism  of  inspiration. 
I  attend  a  great  main-  educational  gatherings  as  no  doubt  you 
do.     The  meetings  of  this  Association  help  me  more  than  all 
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the  other  meetings  put  together.  And  so  I  was  delighted  that 
the  Association  this  morning  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  the  executive  committee  and  decided  to  retain  the  original 
character  of  this  Association  as  an  association  of  university 
presidents.  Some  limitations,  as  was  suggested  in  those 
resolutions,  may  be  desirable  hereafter,  but  I  think  the  vote  of 
the  Association  shows  that  we  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  kind 
of  organization  we  desire  and  the  kind  of  organization  we  in- 
tend to  maintain.  And  so,  gentlemen,  thanking  you  once 
more  for  your  kindness,  I  turn  over  the  chair  to  my  successor, 
President  Ayres. 

President  Ayres:  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  very 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  honor  that  you  have  done  me  in 
this  election.  I  assure  you  that  it  was  entirely  unexpected. 
President  Schurman  has  just  expressed  exactly  my  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities.  I 
have  felt  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  ccming  to  these  gather- 
ings was  the  most  important  event  of  the  whole  year  to  me. 
They  have  meant  much  to  me,  both  in  giving  new  ideas  which 
I  might  carry  into  effect  in  my  own  institution,  and,  perhaps 
more  than  that,  in  confirming  me  in  the  ideas  that  I  myself 
may  have  reached  independently-  I  think  the  sense  of  being 
backed  up  by  the  combined  opinion  of  such  a  body  of  men  as 
that  which  constitutes  this  organization  is  the  greatest  privilege, 
is  the  greatest  benefit  that  I  feel  comes  from  mv  association 
with    this  organization. 

I  feel  my  own  shortcomings  as  presiding  officer  of  such  an 
organization,  but  will  strive  earnestly  to  do  my  best. 

Are  there  any  matters  to  be  brought  before  the  Association? 
If  not,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

President  Schurman  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  now 
adjourn. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  that  motion  will 
prevail  and  we  stand  adjourned. 
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NOMENCLATURE 

The  action  taken  by  the  Association  upon  nomenclature  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Adopted. 

1 .  That  the  term  department  be  restricted  to  the  various  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  university;  as  for  instance,  the  department 
of  Latin,  department  of  mathematics,  department  of  physics, 
etc. 

2.  That  the  term  course  be  restricted  to  the  subdivisions  of 
a  subject;   as  for  instance,  course  1  in  English. 

3.  That  the  term  college  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  standard  of  admission  to  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  required  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  and  which  offers  instruction  leading  to  a  first  degree 
in  arts,  letters,  or  sciences. 

4.  That  the  term  school  be  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versitv,  the  standard  of  admission  to  which  is  not  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  two  years'  work  in  the  college,  and  which  offers 
instruction  of  not  less  than  two  years  duration  leading  to  a 
technical  or  professional  degree. 

Action  Deferred  Until  Next  Year. 

."».  That  the  term  group  be  restricted  to  a  combination  of 
related   subjects. 

6.  That  the  term  curriculum  be  restricted  to  a  combination 
of  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

7.  That  the  term  division  be  assigned  a  loose  meaning  to 
indicate  groupings  of  the  different  branches  of  a  university 
organization,  or  branches  which  do  not  adapt  themselves  to 
classification  under  the  above  terms;  as  for  instance,  extension 
division,  graduate  school,  Bussey  institution,  etc. 
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